








“I cannot dance as you do! I 
cing be fire,” 
of the sprites was not indeed after 
Jreentield dancing-master, 
with me,” said the queen. “J will 


shamed of her clumsiness, after 
nderful grace, and would not have 
wen for the world. But still she 
ss by the arm with all her little 


waltz with you,” said poor Bess, 
make any difference!” said the 
88, come!” 
r voice grew strangely harsh and 
seemed to have gained a guod 
idenly. Bess looked up, in a sar- 
ort of way, rubbing her eyes, and 
had changed into Dorothy, and 
0 the home kitchen, and there 
Will for sprites, 
au wake up, Bess?” said Will, 
fast is ready.” 
wake up?” said Bess, slowly. 
» L’ve been—” 
nish the sentence. She was go- 
wi been to Frostland; and then 
it she had been asleep, and might 
Bat if she had, it was the must 
er dreamed. Then tor the first 
tt her hands were indeed tucked 
e white muff, with tne shining 
‘shoulders was the little tur cape! 
n in a balf-dazed way, which 
a8 watching her, greatly. 
1 dreaw, aiter all?” gasped Bess 
d give me these beautiful furs!” 
nl? laughed Wiilk 1 should 
ina, more likely! Why, Bess, 
seaming yet!” 
2 your birthday present, B.ss?” 
oming into the room. * Did it 
arm While sleeping?” 
5 “Sand | thiak it such a beanti 
! I dreamed just now that the 
ue one just like it. Wasn't ii 
urry that it was a dream, v hen | 


aid her mother, giving her a guud 
8. 

3a very happy day, Bess thought 
all, the very happiest part of it 
un in the worning, though she 
that it was a dreaw yet, and that 
of the dainty litle trust queen, 
autiful present. 
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siGHER SLEWED. 

now the air did fill, clothing in 
hill, Livery men rubbed their 
lof the beautiful snow to see. 
‘the snow a fallin’, and that very 
>on his Dulcinea, Susie Brown— 
‘girl in town—and asked at once, 
if she would with him go a sleigi- 
f night were falling fast when 
i there passed a horse and sleigh 
, covered with robes and shawis 
up your harp, my gentle musey, 
Siebbins’s Susie, and the festive 
e ribbups was nu one else but 
way they glide, this joyous load, 
nh the read. The steed himself 
0 sulbetimes trotted and some- 
his pace no horse was able, al- 
n aliverystable. And now they 
ig steed—not as Stebbins said, to 
> sly (the wicked thing!) to get 
ng. One sling required another, 
r his brother; and he slung ia 
h till he telt immensely rich, and 
of tin no man could beat him 
k as ever the horse was brought 
1ick as thought, Stebbins laying 
e crying she’d lett her sash. But 
tilled with gin, he said he didn't 
10uld beat him into town if she 
but her gown. Flying swiftly 
itream, a snowbank, then a sud- 
igh tipped over—out they shot 
vacant lot. The horse kept on 
and never slackened in the race 
er face to face. 

our tale that should be heeded 
’t drink slings till you are slung 
our “ pung,” and when you are 
ing simply to sleigh your girl, be 
ink us rude—that in sleighiag 
wed. 
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ays he has enlarged his estab- 
eeps a head of oxen, a head of 
ul of cabbage, while he is also 
tof the times, 

threw all the blane of the law- 
ren in company by sayirg his 
them their own way.” ‘ Poor 
upt reply; ‘it’s all I have to 


I engage you, I shall want you 
never I shall wish to go vut.” 
e no objections, providing you 
wish to go out.” 
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HETHER the name Ruth 
always brings to your mind, 
as it does to mine, I don’t 
know, delightful Ruth 
Pinch, and the beefsteak- 
pudding made with eggs; 
and dear ¢ld Tom with his 
great, simple heart; and 
the Temple Fountain, 
splasbing O so merrily! and 
Fiery Face in her crunched 
bonnet, so tart and glum, 
in her jealousy of Ruth, and 
having such reason for her 
jealousy! I don’t know, I 
say, whether the name 
brings all this to your mind, 
but I really hope it does not. Not because the asso- 
ciation is in any wise disagreeable—rather the reverse 
—God bless Charles Dickens fur having given us 80 
many delightful people to be our dear, familiar friends, 
and sweet Ruth Pinch among them—but because 
Rath is the name of wy heroine, if she prove hers: lfa 
heroine at all—which I greatly doubt—and in the 
presence of that greater light my poor little les:er 
light must look pale indeed. 

But though only a lesser light, Ruth Bell was very 
sweet and charming, being, indeed, quite the pride 
of her native village, which lay in a hollow of the 
town, with sheltering hills upon all sides, except 
where Zadoc Pond, narrowed down tv an inconsider- 
able stream, ran through it. In part, Ruth may 
have owed her consequence to the fact that ber father 
was a@ manufacturer, and the richest man in the 
county: though, in any case, she would have won 
admirers, and deserved to win them, too. As it was, 
half the young men in the village were in love with 
her; and half the village girls envied Ler, while half 
of the other half wished they were young men to be 
in love with her, too! But Ruth managed, in her 
arch, sprightly way, to show kindness to all, without 
indulging in favoritism toward any, keeping her 
heart laid by on some inner she!f the while, hidden 
from her lovers, and perhaps equally from herself. 

Of these lovers, only two had, in the village par- 
lance, ** pluck ” enough, to have any chance of win- 
ning. They were James Headley and Bromweil 
Hinchliffe—the latter the son of the village doctor, 
the former ‘the only son of bis mother, and she a 
widow.” Both were estimable young men, so far as 
was known. One had the advantage of tamily wealth 
and influence, the other of tbat discipline which an 
early grappling with Jife’s iron-bound realities be- 
stows. The two bad always been fast friends. Once 
Bromwell Hinchliffe had saved James Headley’s life. 
It was when they were lads of twelve and thirteen, 
respectively, the doctor’s son being the older. They 
were skating on the pond, when James came upon a 
weak place in the ice, broke through, and sank. 
Then Brom, with an intrepidity and a presence of 
mind rare in such a boy, bridged over the weak place 
with rails from a fence hard by, crept carefully to 
the opening, and dragged out hia half-drowned friend. 

Through gratitude for this act, James became 
doubly bound to one whom he had always regarded, 
in some sort, as his hero. They entered college to- 
gether, James working his own way, teaching two 
terms in a year, and redeeming lvst time by over 
study during the remaining terms. But in the fourth 
year he fell sick, when he had planned tv teach, and 
so came out in debt, in spite of rigid economy and a 
diligent endeavor to help himself. 

Of Brom Hinchliffe it was whispered by some of 
the serious-minded ones in Zadoc, that he had becn 
“*a little fast,” in college. But when James Headley 











was questioned on that point, he stoutly averred that 
no better man, nor truer gentleman had ever grad- 
uated from Bowdoin, than Bromwell Hinchliffe; and 
James being in high favor among the serious-minded 
ones, as indeed, among all Zadoc pecple, his word 
was quoted early and late, for the confounding of 
such whisperings. 

Not even their rivalry for the favor of pretty Ruth 
Bell had brought any bitterness between the friends. 

‘‘1’s a fair field, and we'll each do our best, though 
if the best win, it will certainly be you, James,” said 
Brom. “ But, in the rough-and-tumble game of life, 
the worse man often carries off the prize, and you 
wont blame me for hoping it will be so in this case. 
If not, I shall bear my defeat like a man, I hope, and 
whatever may happen, we’ll let nothing damage our 
mutual good-will. Is ita bargain, James?” 

“ Yes,” returned the other, with a close hand-grip. 
“Tt goes against the grain for me to enter the field 
at all, in opposition to you, and I wouldn’t if I could 
help it. But you, who love her too, know how im- 
possible it would be not to try winning her. As you 
say, we'll each do our best, and await the unfoldings 
of time.” 

Soon after leaving college, Brom’ began the study 
of law in his own village. But James, oppressed by 
the debt contracted during his senior year, thankful- 
ly accepted an ofter from Mr. Bell cf a clerkship in 
his counting: house. 

“ James will be quite one of the family, Ruth,” 
said Mr. Bell. ‘ He will live here, and I want you 
and mother todo your best to make him comfortable. 
He’s a smart fellow—James Headley is—and I’m 
very glad to have got him in the office.” 

“You ought to have taken Brom Hinchliffe too, 
then, father,” said Ruth, laughing. ‘Don’t you 
know they are the modern Damon and Pythias, 
revised and improved?” 

“IT have never heard that it takes a Damon and 
Pythias to keep a set of books,” said Mr. Bell, dryly. 

* Nor I, father.” 

“‘T suppose that you and James might be a Darby 
and Jvan, but I should not think it necessary to hire 
you on that account, puss.” 

“ Darby and Joan, indeed! I hepe you may live 
until that time comes! The ageof the patriarchs 
was nothing to what yours will be,” retorted Ruth, 
tossing her pretty head, disdainfully. 

“Well, Darby, or Damon, or what not, I hope you 
will condescend to see that a room is got ready for 
him.” 

So James Headley became quite one of the family 
at Mr. Bell’s, where he was made comfortable by 
kind Mrs. Bell after her fashion of caring for the 
comfort of her household; and if any one doubts 
that Mrs. Bell’s was a wonderfully efficient and 
wholesome fashion, I only wish he could put it to 
the test, that is all. Whether or not Ruth’s presence 
in the house added to the young man’s comfort, is a 
nice question which I shall not attempt to decide. 
Certain it is that she developed a fund of perversity, 
unsuspected until now, teasing the young clerk, 
morning, noon and night, putting herself out of ‘the 
way to do whatever he disliked, and not to do any- 
thing that was likely to please him. At the end of a 
year he seemed to have gained no ground in winning 
her affection. It did not appear, either, that Brom- 
well Hiuchliffa was more fortunate. About that 
time a new rival appeared, bringing consternation to 
the hearts of both. 

It was one of those rare autumnal days, with the 
air of June and the golden haze of October, when 
everybody with one voice declared it too fine for 
staying within doors, that a party of young ladies 
and gentlemen from Zadvuc village went up the pond, 
a few miles, landing at a place where the woods were 
famous for beech-nuts. Of course, Ruth Bell was of 
the party, and so were James Headley and Brom 

Hinchliffe. I think each cf the young men had 
promised himself that, that day, Ruth should make 
an eud of his uncertainty. But, before any such op- 
portanity occurred as they were waiting fur, Luke 





Miller, who had remained behind from some cause, 





joined himself to the party, arriving in a birch canoe; 
and with him came a stranger of most fascinating 
looks and appearance, whom he briefly introduced as 
Mr. Kotherhurst. It was soon whispered around, 
that this gentleman, with his dark, Absalomitish 
beauty, and his slim, white hands—on one finger of 
which blazed a brilliant diamond—and his eminently 
aristocratic bearing—was a man of great wealth and 
high position, from New York. He had come upon 
Zadoc, at the end of a summer’s rustication in New 
England, and found the beauty of its situation so en- 
ticing, that he proposed remaining a few days, to 
make sketches of its scenery. He was shyly welcom- 
ed by the village girls, who evidently regarded him 
as an important acquisition to their party, and who, 
straightway, from being as lively as a nest full of 
young birds, began to get on their company manners, 
and thereafter spoke not, nor made a movement, 
without first considering how it would probably ap- 
pear in the eyes of the young city gentleman. But 
he presently gravitated to the side of Ruth Bell, dis- 
placirg James Headley with charming impudence, 
and afterwards devoted himself to her with such de- 
lightful gallantry, that I daresay her Zadoc admirers 
wished him safely landed on the other side of—the 
pond. To complete their discomfiture, and the 


invitation, went home in the canoe, Luke Miller row- 
ing. and they sitting upon a bench apart, evidently 
well pleased with the situation, and with each other. 

** It is all over with us, James,” said Hinchliffe, as 
they walked a little way together, after returning 
home. “If Rotberburst is not already Ruth’s ac- 
cepted lover, he will be before he leaves Zadoc. ‘This 
is no place for us. Let us go away from here, and try 
our fortunes elsewhere.” 

‘* If what you say be true,” returned James, “ this 
is indeed no place for us. Yet let us wait a little—a 
week—or such a matter—and see whether this fellow’s 
star will still be in the ascendant. Sometimes the 
fire that blazes up brightest burns itself out soonest, 
leaving only a grimy residuum. Let us see whether 
it will not be so with this new light, Mr. Rother- 
hurst.” 

“In a week, then, if matters remain as they are 
now, shall we go?” 

** Yes—in a week. Look, Brom. There go Rother- 
hurst and Mr. Bell, fullowed by a trunk upon a 
wheelbarrow. I’ll wager anything you like that this 
fellow is invited to stay at the Bells, as long as he 
remains in Zadoc.” 

It was as he had divined. On going home to sup- 
per, he found Ruth bending over a sketch-book, and 
Rotherhurst sitting beside her, making humorous 
comments upon the different scenes as she opened to 
them. Neither seemed to notice James’s entrance. 
He, scarcely knowing whether to maintain his 
ground or to retreat, went to a window, and stood 
there looking out toward the mills. 

“That,” said Rotherhurst, mellifinously, “is a 
place called ‘The Lover's Leap’—supposed to be the 
point from which some unlucky youth fell in love. 
I believe be found the descent less agreeable than 
mine of to-day,” with a meaning look, which caused 
a sudden rise of color in Ruth’s pretty face. 

James wheeled abruptly around. It was plain 
that they thought themselves alone. He must do 
something to make them aware of his presence. 

** Ruth,” be said, “ has your father come in yet?” 

Mr. Bell, entering at that moment, saved the 
necessity of a reply. 

* O, here you are, James,” he said, slapping that 
young man’s shoulder, with characteristic heartiness, 
‘*and here’s Rotherhurst. ‘ The more the merrier.’ 
That’s govd doctrine, isn’t it, Rath? Mr. Headley, 
Mr. Rotherhnrst.” 

Rvutherhurst remenibered the young man as one of 
the very agreeable party in the woods, and avowed 
his delight at the prospect of their better acquaint- 
ance; but whispered aside to Ruth: 

** What aila the man? Is he jealous? He looks 
at us as if we were the cat and cream.” 

* 0,’ said Ruth, *“ he has just come in from the 


counting-house. I dare say he does not know 
whether he is looking at us, or a fearfully long column 
of figures.’"—A presumption, Ruth, that was not 
quite ingenuous, I fear. 

“Ah! A mathematical abstraction. I might have 
known he was. I have met men of his type before.” 

Without hearing what was said, James compre- 
hended that they were speaking of him; and was 
pained beyond measure that Ruth could thus readily 
join with a stranger, in ridiculing one whom she had 
seemed, at least, to regard as a friend. He almost 
wished he had not stipulated with Brom, for a week’s 
delay, but was to leave the house, and Zadoc at once. 
if Ruth had preferred Brom Hinchliffe, he had—or 
at least, believed he had—schooled himself to bear 
his disappointment patiently. But there’s a differ- 
ence betwixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. The 
philosophy with which he had provided himself for 
that pinch, failed to meet this new emergency. He 
ate his supper in moody abstraction, rousing himself, 
once or twice, to answer some remark addressed to 
him, but otherwise in silence. When they had risen 
from table, he left the house directly, going to the 
office where he set himself to balancing accounts with 
a resolution as fierce as if life—not forgetfulness—had 


; depended upon his mastery of the work in hand. 
stranger’s triumph, Ruth, accepting Rotherhurst’s . 


Looking up from his task by-and-by, he saw Rother- 
hurst smiling down upon him. 

“Don’t mind me,” said the latter; “pray go on 
with your work. I’m not much of a Hercules in the 
way of work myself, but I can respect the character 
in another. Pray go on with your work.” 

James hesitated about complying with this affable 
entreaty, but when it was again repeated, with the 
addition that Mr. Bell would look in upon them pres- 
eutly, and in the meantime he, (Rotherhurst) would 
finish upa sketch he had just been making, there 
was nothing but acquiescence left for the clerk. He 
could not lose himself in his work, however, as he had 
lately done. Try as he would, the columns would 
not add up twice with corroborating results. So he 
gave up trying, and began idly writing his name upon 
a@ fragment of paper. This, a light wind presently 
blew away, depositing it at Mr. Rotherhurst’s feet. 
That gentleman picked it up, and examined the 
chirography, upon which he commented smilingly. 

“* A fine, bold hand—almost defiant, one would sav, 


Headley! It is not a common name about here, I 
fancy.” 
“No. This was not my father’s native State.” 


“He came, perhaps, from the West?” 

“From New York.” 

“Ah! From New York. Any relatives living 
there?” 

*“* No very near relatives. My father had an uncle 





who lived there—Abel Headley—but I don’t even 
know if he is living now. We never hear from bim ” 
“Ah! Dead probably. A fine, bold hand. I have 
seliom seen a more characterful chirography. It is 
/& subject upon which I am curious. But don't let 
me hinder you ionger. Pray go on with your work.” 

From that time Rotherhurst seemed to take quite 
an interest in Mr. Bell’s clerk, looking in upon him 
atall hours, sometimes alone, and sometimes accom- 
panied by Ruth Bell. James could not help owning 

, to himself that, if there were no Ruth Bell between 
them, he might think the gentleman’s acquaintance 
highly desirable. But, as the week wore away, and 

; that young lady seemed to have voice or hearing for 

; no one but her fascinating city lover, he found his 

position growing daily more insupportable, and made 
| preparation for leaving at the week’s end, as he and 
| Brom had agreed upon. 

Mr. Bell was surprised and angry when informed 
of his purpose. ‘“‘He had meant to help make his 
fortune,”’—so he assured James—“ and regretted the 
step on the young man’s account, quite as much as 
on hisown. He had taken him into his house, and 

| made him as one of his family. His defection was 

no better than treachery. He would bitterly repent 
the step yet, and would get no pity from him when 

that time came.” P 

In the main, Mr. Beil was a good-natured man, 
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holding exaggerated notions per ha}:s of his own con- 
sequence, and expecting from otbers a marked deter- 
ence to his opiniors, which opinions, being those of a 
] shrewd, far-seeing man, were, he felt, quite worthy 
i of the respect he claimed for them. So long as this 
| was accorded, he liked helping a young man, whom 
he fancied, to push bis fortune. When it was with- 
drawn, he considered himself an injured party, and, 
if ; , in his anger, was about as just as men usually are, 
a when under the i: fluence of that passion. Being 
” \ apgry now with James Headley, be upbraided bim 
i, sharply, as we have seen, and cut down his wages to 
im the lowest figure mentioned when be had hired him, 
in tbough he had promised a wuch larger salary, on 
conditions—which had been fully kept, as he well 
knew. 

That night Mrs. Headley and her son talked to- 
gether in the little cottage where the former lived. 
She was a pale, sad-eyed woman, very quiet in ap- 
pearance, but with a deal of fortitude under ler 
} gentleness, living in frugal comfort on a small annui- 
ty. In earlier years, when James was at school, she 
| had eked out the sum by working at needle-work, 
thus saving a portion for bis echool-expenses. When 
he went to Mr. Bell’s she had continued to work and 

save, “for a rainy day,” as she said, when her son 
remonstrated against it. She now brought out the 
little hoard, and placed it in his hand. 

“Take it, James,” sbe said; ‘it will make up as 
much as you bad expected to receive from Mr. Bell, 
and 1 can always live upon my annuity. I only saved 
it for you.” 

** But, mother—” 

‘ We wont mind the ‘but’ now. I know you bad 
counted upon clearing off your debt this year. When 
that is done, and you have got another start, you may 
save twice as much for me.” 

Without more ado, knowing how useless it would 
be, James crushed the r JJ of bills into his pocket- 
book. When his motber bad retired for the night, 
he still sat before the fire, thinking over bis plana for 
the future—thinking, too, of a little note in pencil 
which had been thrust into his hand that evening— 
he could not tell by whom, tor the crowd that hung 
upon the steps—as he left the post-office when the 
evening mail had been sorted. But Ruth’s gay 
shawl of scarlet and white plaid was fluttering off 
down the street, and when be had read the note, he 
did not need to question how it had come in his hand. 
It was as follows: 
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“FRIEND JAMES:—Father is terribly angry, and 
will not hear your name spoken. But I must see 
you before you go. I want to ba assured that we are 

. to part friends. Meet me at twelve, please, under 
| the junipers at the south window of the countir.g- 
house. Ruta Be...” 





What if, at the eleventh hour, Ruth had repented? 
What if there were no need of his going, after all? 
What if invisible influences had been at work, clear- 
ing achannel for his true love, and affording ita 
smooth course forever after? What if Sahara were 
the garden of Eden! What if earth were beaven! 
At last, when the spent fire bad dropped off into em- 
bers, and they, in turn, into white ashes, the clock, 
witb its brazen finger, pointed the quarter to mid- 
night, and James put on his hat and went out. Be- 
ing a brisk walker, he was not long in reaching the 
place designated in the note. Just as he entered the 
mill yard, he saw a man skuiking out from under the 
junipers. What could Brom Hinchliffe be doing 
there? James knew in was he by a light overcoat of 
a peculiar color which he wore, and also by his gait 
and figure, which the moonlight showed very dis 
tivctly. And yet, Brom had left Zadoc that morning, 
| they having agreed to meet at a given place on their 
route the next day. 

“Brom!” James called, loudly. But the other 
| hurried away the faster, and soon disappeared, hav- 
| : ing left the yard by another entrance. Just then the 
village clock rung out twelve. James could not fol- 
low, even if he had wished, because it was time for 
Ruth. Sohe paced back and forth under the junipers, 
waiting for her. At first, he kept assuring himself 
! that ‘‘she must come soon.” Then, as time wore cn, 
and she did not appear, he walked up to the house to 
see if there were a light in her room, or any signs of 
her design to come out. But the house might have 
been teuanted by the seven sleepers, for any appear- 
| ances of stir or life it gave. James was obliged to 
own that there was no use in waiting longer. So, 
reluctantly, he turned to go home, passing through 
the mill yard again, and peeping under the junipers, 
to make sure that Ruth had not arrived there, in 
some inexplicable way, during his absence. On his 
way out of the yard, he picked upa glove—Brom 
Hinchlitfe’s glove—with the name on the inside. 
| “It was Brom, then. I knewitwas. What can it 
| all mean? But never mind, I shall know when I see 
him to-morrow.” 

Thinking thus, he huriiecd home. and entered the 
house as noiselessly as pussible, that he might not 
disturb his mother. But she was awake, it appeared, 
and called to Lim as soon as he had stepped inside 
the door. 

** James, is it you?” 

“* Yes, mother.” 

‘J did not know you were going out again. Luke 
Miller bas been here to see you. He lett five dollars, 
and a list of things he wants you to get for him in the 
city. I put them in the clock. Luke said he was 
sorry not to see you, but hoped you wouldn’t forget 
the things.” 

‘All right, mother; I believe I°ll not go to bed 
now, it is so late. It will be stage time in two or 
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Pjourney howe, always arriving at the same decision. 


The time of waiting was harassed by a multitude of 
uneasy thoughts, all tangled and knotted together, 
80 that when one had been fullowed « little way, it 
was recessary to break it off, and begin upon another, 
whereupon a like result was sure toensue. It ended 
at last, and, witha tender farewell to hia mother, 
James jumped into the coach. His trunk was tum- 
bled upon the top, with a noise as if it were coming 
through. Tbe driver cracked his whip, the horses 
shock themselves, and plunged briskly off. 

The journey which in prospect bad seew'ed go un- 
real and intangible was, at length, fairly begun. 
They waited a moment at the post ¢ flice, to take the 
mail. James saw Doctor Hinch) ffs there, who had 
come out at that early hour to post a letier, forgotten 
the night before. 

‘Where is Brom?” be asked. 

“You'll find him at A——. He’s got the start of 
you, you see. Gvod luck to you, James, and, I say, 
don’t you go to leading my boy astray,” laughed the 
doctor, jovially. 

About noon James reached the railway station at 
A—. He got out kere, and looked anxiously 
through the depot for his friend. He was not there. 

** What can it all mean?” he asked himeelf, again. 

Just as he was leaving the depot to regain his car, 
@ hand was laid heavily upon his shoulder. 

** You are not to go on any further, if you please,” 
said a man at bis side. 

**Not to goon! Why not?” 

The Zadoe constable has aiitile business to settle 
with you, betore you leave the State, that is all.” 

** Of what sort?” 

* The safe in Mr. Bell’s counting-house was broken 
open last night, and robbed of two hundred dollars. 
You are known to have been lingering about the 
premises, aud—in short, the circumstances are such 
as to require you to go back to Z«doc.” 

Two hundred dollars! It was the exact sum bis 
mother had given him last night. He had parted 
from Mr. Beil in anger yesterday, becaure that very 
sum was subtracted from his wages. Luke Miller 
would swear that he had left home, after he was sup- 
posed to bein bod. Some one else would swear that 
he had been hanging around the counting-house at 
that time. The circumstances were indeed appatling. 
And what was he to bring agaiustthom? Howcould 
be explain that he had gone to meet Ruth Bell by 
her own eppointment, and had seen Brora Hinchlitte 
skulking away from the place, and had afterwards 
picked up his glove. He would have given much to 
know what Brom had been doing there at that time. 
Not that, for one moment, his thought accused his 
friend. No. Whatever Brom was there for, he 
would have upheld, against all odds, that his errand 
was «4s innocent as his own. But there were those 
who would think otherwise, if the facts were made 
known, as they should never be, by him. Again and 
again his mind travelled over the ground during his 


He would keep silence at any cost, and not, in the 
endeavor to shiek! himself, turn suspicion against 
another as innccent as he. 

Accordingly, at the examination, he had no ex- 
planation to make, beyond accounting for bis posses- 
sion of the money. In that particular, his mother’s 
statement agreed with his. They were then believed 
to have arranged the story between them. James 
was coromiitted to jail to await his trial, and all Za- 
doc rang with the news of his disgrace. People who, 
yesterday, would have upbeld bim as a model young 
man, were loud in their denunciations to day. There 
were a few, however, who had tie hardihoud still to 
believe in his innocence. 

* Father,” said Ruth Boll, the morning after the 
examination, ‘‘I don’t believe that James Headley 
ever took the money.” 

*T can’t see how your belief is going to change the 
matter,” suid Mr. Bell, dryly. 

** You yourself have always thought him the soul 
of honor.” 

* That is because I was deceived.” 

“Indeed, my dear Ruth,” said Rotherhurst, ‘* we 
should all be glad toshare your belief. I myself have 
boped much trom the unhappy young man’s own 
explanation. But, since he utterly refuses to explain 
anything, I tear we must give up our belief in his 
innocence.” 

After that, Rath said nothing for or against; but 
tjwany an hour, when she should have been asleep, 
her pretty head was reducing itself to a labyrinthine 
maze, in its efforts to think of sume way by which 
she could belp to clear James Healey. The pretty 
head was no lawyer’s, however, and could hit upon 
no plan that locked in the least promising. Though 
for that matter a lawyer’s head had tried the same 
thing, and failed as utterly as hers. One afternoon, 
she went down to Mrs. Headley’s cottage, thinking 
perhaps that the widow might need sympathy in her 
sorrow, and possibly with a latent desire in her heart 
to hear trom James. 

“Tam glad you have come,” said Mrs. Headley, in 
a@ hard, dreary voice. ‘‘Here is something that 
James gave we for you to-day. I suspect it is what 
helped to get him into trouble, though he would not 
Say so.” 

It was a note appointing an interview under tbe 
janipers, and signed by Ruth Bell, who now read it 
with wild eyes, and a white, indignant face. 

“*T never wrote it,” she said. 

“It was a decoy, you see, to entice him there.” 

** It must have been. Some one has plotted against 
him. O Mrs. Headley! He does not suspect that I 
am in the plot?” 


“*I don’t know that he suspects a plot, He has 








three hours,and 1’]l lie on the lounge here until then.” 
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* But you suspect me?” 

* Yes. 
my son andofme. Why should [ notsuspect others, 
seemingly a8 blawelrss os we ourselves?” 

“7 have not deserved this, Mra. Headley. 
1 have not.” 

“My son has not deserved to be accused and treat- 
ed asa felon by your father. 
or me, if we assert it?” 

“T believe yon. I have vever thought that James 
was guilty. I came to-v'ay to tell you 80, and to try 
if we cannot think ef some way to prove him inno- 
cent.” 

“IT may have done you wrong. I believe my trou- 
ble has nearly craz+d me, aud made me hard towards 
everybody. God forgive me. If you are James's 
friend, J am sorry I suspected you of having wronged 
him; though, now you are to be married to Mr. 
Rotherhurst, as everybody says, it would be as well 
fur James, may be, if you shouldn't be bis friend.” 

Ruth turned away her face, in which the color had 
risen quickly. There followed a silence of several 
minutes, during which each seemed deeply plunged 
in thought. Ruth was the first to speak. 

“I am going to send fur Brom Hinchliffe,” she 
said. “I believe he is twice as sharp as that old 
Lawyer Wells He'll be sure to tind out something, 
I know. I shall write to-night.” 

The next day, Ruth had an interview with James 
in his cell. 

“J never wrote the note, James,” she broke out, 
as soon as they had shaken hands. “ It was a cruel 
forgery.” 

“T had begun to suspect that it might be.” I sent 
it to you on that account.” 

“J have sent for Brom Hinchliffe to come and help 
trace all this wickedness to its source.” 

“Brom? He wiil not come.” 

“Why?” 

* Because— Ruth, I have promised myself a hun- 
dred times that this shoul] never be made known hy 
me—and no one but you must know it now—but 
Brom was iu the mill-yard that night. I saw him as 
plainly as I see you now, and afterwards picked up 
his glove. The next day he had promised to meet 
me at A—. He was not there. Besiles, Brom 
could imitate any writing he had ever seen. He had 
a talent fer it, and was always surprising the boys in 
college, by producing things they had never dreamed 
of, in their own handwriting. You don’t know, Ruth, 
how I bave struggled against distrusting him. If I 
could be convinced that this wrong is not, in part at 
least, of his doing, it almost seems as if I could bear 
all the rest cheerfully.” 

* Why don’t you expose him, and clear yourself?” 

“It might do me no good, and would certainly do 
bim harm. He saved my life once. I will spare his 
honor now.” 

*O James! I had hoped so much for you from 
Brom!” 

“Tt was a vain hope. He will not come,” returned 
James, sadly. 

It proved, however, that James was no prophet; 
for one evening, when Ruth had gone down to Mrs. 
Headley’s, and, sitting low at the widow’s feet, was 
trying to impart acourage she would gladly have 
taken to herself and was not able, there came a 
quick rap at the door. When it was opened, Brom 
Hinchliffe was admitted. 

** What is this that I hear about James?” he ask- 
ed, when brief greetings had been exchanged. 

“James is struggling in deep watera, Brom, and 
they seem likely to overwhelm him,” said Mrs. Hea.i- 
ley, drearily. 

“Teil me all about it. I have heard something, 
but I want to know the whole, from beginning to 
end.” 

So Mrs. Headley told the story, according to her 
knowledge. But Ruth, who had taken a seat apart, 
watched the listener with Argus-eyed scrutiny, losing 
not a single change in his face. Perplexity, distress, 
pity for the widow’s grief, she detected there, and 
some other emotion, which she could wot qnite de- 
fine. It might have been triumph for the success of 
his scheme. 

*“You say you have noclue to the forger of the 
note written in Ruth’s name?” he questioued, when 
Mrs. Headley’s story was at an end. 

“No; none.” 

Do not you know who it was?” 

You would scarcely bave thought it was gentle 
Ruth Bell who put this question, it sounded so sharp 
and incisive. 

‘No, certainly not. 
the time.” 

“True. I think James expected to meet you at 
A—.” 

“Yes. But at A—— I heard, falezely, as it proved, 
that a friend whom I wished very much to see, was 
in an adj. ining town. Sol went on, and waited for 
James at the next station.” 

In her new character of the Argus eyed, Ruth 
could detect no consciousness of deception in the 
speaker's face, which met her scrutiny with un- 
blenching fearlessness. When it was time for her to 
go home, Brom accompanied her. 

“*You have been putting me upon my defence to- 
night. Why?” he asked, us they walked along the 
narrow silewaik. 

“Tuere is yet more to be accounted for. James 
believes that he saw you iu the mill-yard that night.” 
* What does he suppose I was there for?” 

“He thinks—how can he help thinking?—that 
there has been cruel treachery.” 

“That is to say, he thinks that I— My God! Rath, 


Indeed, 


I was fifty miles from here at 





never accused you, nor any one.” 


is this possible?” 


But who believes him | 


All the world are ready to believe evil of | pearances kept forcing it upon him.” 


| 


| James?” 





** He bas struggled against the suspicion, but ap- 


‘* No appearances could ever have made me accuse 
him of treachery,” cried Brom, passionately, ‘] 
have that faith in him, that I would bave disbelieved 
my own eyes, accusing him of a purpose to wrong 
me. And you, Ruth, you have doubted me, too?” 

“I’m afraid I have. Appearances were so strong 
against you.” 

**Did you believe in the ‘appearances’ against 


“ No—O no!” 

* Ruth,” said Brom, when they bad walked on a 
little way in silence, “if a hope, once very dear to 
me, had not already given up the ghost, it would do 
so now. You could believe me guilty, but not James; 
and yet, in the little time I have been at home, | have 
heard the gcssip of the neighborhood, to the effect 
that you are to marry Rotherlurst. Is it trne?” 

“] have promised,” said Ruth, hesitatingly. 

**Is he aware of the interest you take in James 
Headley’s case?” 

“1 think not. I have taken no pains to enlighten 
him.” 

“Suppose that the tables could be turned. Sup- 
pose that Rotherhurst could bs placed where James 
is now, with the circumstances of guilt added to his 
misery. If you were asked then, ‘Shall it be done?’ 
what would you say?” 

“T would say, ‘Let justice be done, though the 
heavens fall.’ ”’ 

*] have only supposed a case, remember. Youare 
not to think that what I have spoken of is at all 
likely to happen. But so sure as there is a heaven 
above us, [ will get at the truth, some how. 1 would 
have done it, in any case, for James’s stake. Buta 
new motive — self-defence—is aided to that now. 
Good-night, Ruth.” 

Towards noon of the next day, James was surpris- 
ed by a visit, in his cell, from Brom Hinchliffe. The 
tormer stood up against the wall, without advancing 
to meet his old friend, while contending expressions 
—listrust, wonder, dawning hope--jostled each other 
in his worn face. 

“Sit down, James,” said Brom, without offering 
to take the hand that was hesitatingly extended. “I 
have much to say to you.” 

* Speak on, then,” returned the other. 

*T came home Jast night from New York. While 
there, I heard, from one Lawyer Quillem, whose ac- 
quaintance I had the fortune to form, something 
about an old client of his, which was not without in- 
terest tome. I think it may also possess a degree of 
interest for you. The name of the client I speak of 
is Abel Headley.” 

‘* He was my father’s uncle,” said James, wonder- 
ing what this beginning was to lead to. 

“This gentleman had no near relatives, the only 
living persons of bloed akin to his being two grand- 
nephews— Guthrie Rotherhurst, who was brought up 
in his house, and James Headley, of whom he knew 
nothing except his name. Until six months ago, the 
old gentleman believed his boy Guthrie, as he was 
fond of calling Rotberhurst. to be as near perfection 
as one who has partaken of the fall can well be. At 
that time, some acts of stupendous rascality came to 
his knowledge, wrecking that belief entirely. Quil- 
lem was present at the interview that followed, and, 
having a passion for taking notes, jotted down what 
the old man said to Guthrie, when his knowledge of 
that young scoundrel’s shortcomings had been made 
known. 

“« What now do you deserve from me, sir,’ said 
Mr. Headley, ‘ but that I should tarn you adrift, and 
never look upon your face again, nor leave one dollar 
of my money to help you on in your rascally career? 
Nevertheless, I prefer not to alieaate my property 
trem those of my own blood, if can help it. Besides 
yourself, I Lave another grand nephew, James 
Headley. He lives somewhere in Maine—I do not 
know the torn or county. Do you go tind him, sir, 
and bring him here tome. If be be as great a ras- 
eal as yourself, you shall share alike. If worse, the 
balance will be on your side. If be be an bonest 
tran, you shall still have something for your paiusin 
finding him. Bat if you tind him net, or if you bring 
me news of his death, every dime of my property 
shall goto found a hospital for unhappy old men, 
who, like myself, are cursed with graceless scan: ps of 
nephews, but who, unlixe myseif, have no money to 
tempt their cupidity.’ 

“A day or two after hearing this account from 
Quillem, I got a letter from Ruth Bell, telling me of 
what had befallen you, and praying neto come home 
and help you. I started on the next train, and lost 
no time upon the way. Last night, I had an inter- 
view with your mother and Ruth Bell. From the 
former, I learned that Luke Miller, by calling for 
you at a late hour on the night of the robbery, had 
become an important wituess against you. Luke 
and Rotherburst were hand and glove, I knew. That 
is, Ruther hurst is the band, and Luke the glove. So 
I made a note of that circumstance. From Rath, I 
learned that some one resembling me so closely a6 to 
deceive even you, was in the will-vard that night. | 
These are the facts I had to work upon, with one | 
additional one. Just before I went 2»ay, Luke Mil- | 
ler was seized with a sudden fancy for a light colored 
overcoat I used to wear, aud bought itcf me the 
bight before I lett home. I also remembered, after- | 
wards, that a pair of gloves, marked with my name, | 
were in the pocket cf the coat. Perhaps you are |. 
aware that in height and Sgure Luke and I are very 
much alike?” 

“OQ Brom! Brom! How blind I have been!” cried 








James, fairly bursting into tears. 
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“This morning I made Luke Mill 
surprising him so much by my ki 
plot—that knowledge, by the way, 
suppositious—that he committed seve 
| in language, placing him fairly in 
thereupon made 4 clean breast of | 
was the principal villain, as T snppos 
posely 80 arranged that you should 
the meas; ant the rascals counted— 
it proved —upon your making no grea 
yourself, leat you should throw ev 
Well, James, do you still distrust you 

James wrung the ol! friend's han 
entreated bis forgiveness, 

“You'll know me better another 
dead past bury its dead, There co: 
Now, James, you are a free man agal 

“@od bless you, Brom! I believe 
to do me good.” 








Well, it was a pity, and so everybod 
elegaut Mr. Rotherhurst should have 
badly. But since the law does not m 
ing exterior security against panish 
offences, there seemed to be no help t 
present, learning @ tra‘e, I believe—a! 
tocratic bearing, and the whiteness of 
—under the surveillance of certain St 
who are exceedingly watchful in their | 

Ruth bore the shock of learning her 
leasness with surprising fortitude. It 
that joy for James Headley’s escape) 
pain of that sfMliction, Though she | 
the spell of Rotherhurst’s fascinations, 
heart had been much concerned in th 
gave towarry him. Bitter humiliati 
doubtedly, but for her loss, she bore i 
resignation; and, instead of pining s 
lorn maiden tashion, was more beaul!i 
when, one bright evening of the follow 
blessed stars shone down on a scene |! 
were sitting under the janipers, by 
house—I don’t mean the stars, but Ji 
and Ruth Bell. James had just retur 
York, whither be had been called b, 
death of Abel Healey, whose sole heir 

“ Ruth—dear Ruth,” he said, ‘son 
wanting to complete my happiness. ( 
what it is?” 

Ungracious Ruth! She would not 
trembling, turned her head away. 

“It is something you are to give n 
infinitely more precious than the fort) 
come to me 80 strangely. Is it in your 
Rath--the love that is to make my hap 

She bent her lips to his ear, and whis 
afcail that the stars would hear, per 
young buds of the junipers, 80 fresh 
opening so coyly to the balmy influence: 
give healthful vigor to their new life: 

“T think it has always been there, J» 

They were married carly in the n 
Brom Hinchliffe came on from New 
likely, it is said, to find co: solation for b: 
in the smiles of a radiant cousin of th: 
who came from Boston, to act as bridesn.. 
wedding. It is predicted that Brom \ 
tinction in his pr feasion; but whatever 
or honor await him, it will never equa! 
Mr. and Mrs. James Headley, in the ful 
grateful friendship, would conter upon | 
gifia were in their power. 








of the Ythan, one of them dismounted; | 
tained his seat, and, holding the bridle i: 
stooped forward to let the horse drink. \' 
porition, he observed, near where bis cor 
standing, a very large mussel, and called 
‘** I say, Tam, rax in thecrookit end 0” )\ 
get me that muckle clam-shell. It will 
thing for our Kate when she scrapes her + 
His comrade did as he bad been reques 
clam was consigned to the farmer’s capac! 
On opening it when he got home, he fo 
contained a large and beautiful pearl. ‘4 
fully preserved until an opportunity sbov 
getting it disposed of to advantage. Some 
he had occasion to go to London, and toc! 
with Lim. While there he went toa j. 
showing bim the gem, asked what be th 
“It is very beautiful; it is one of the t 
Ihave ever seen. Is it tor sale?” 
“Ow, ay, if you will give we a lang an 
After some further talk, the farmer sal 
“ Fat due ye say to a hunuer pun?” 
He meant pounds Scotch. 
_ “A bandred pounds, sir!” exclaimed tl 
“It is # Leautifal—a very beautiful pearl, 
dred pounds is a very large price, and—” 
“Aweel,” said the Aberdonian, who tay 
Manner in which the jeweller spoke, that 
to bis demand it would be granted, ‘* that’ 
take it or want it.” 
After a littie hesitation, the bargain war 
the farmer got 4 hundred pounds sterling 
the “ hunner pun,” Svotch, equal to £4 6+ 
he asked when he went into the shop. ‘Th 
afterwards suld the pearl to the king. 
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A PEARL IN VICTORIA’S C 

One of the pearls that adorn the Bri: 
said to have been found in Scotland, wu: 
lowing circumstances : 

Many years ago, before the coinage of * 
assimilated to that of England, two farn 
turning from market. When they came | - 
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“This morning I made Luke Miller an early call, 
surprising him 89 much by my knowledges of the 
plot—that knowledge, by the way, being entirely 
suppositious—that he committed several indiscretions 
in language, placing him tairly in my power. He 
thereupon made a clean breast of it. Rotherhurst 
was the principal villain, as I supposed. It was pur- 
posely so arranged that you should think I was in 
the mess; and the rascals counted—with reason, as 
it proved—upon your making no great effurt to clear 
yourself, lest you should throw suspicion on mo. 
Well, James, do you atill distrust your old friend?” 

James wrung the old friend's hand, and brokenly 
entreated his forgiveness. 

“You'll know me better another time. Let the 
dead past bury its dead. There come the officers, 
Now, James, you are a free man again,” 

“God bless you, Brom! I believe you were born 
to do me good.” 





Well, it was a pity, and so everybody said, that the 
elegaut Mr. Rotherhurst should have turned out so 
badly. But since the law does not make a fascinat- 
ing exterior security against punishment for legal 
offences, there seemed to be no help for it. He is, at 
present, learning a trate, I believe—alas for his aris- 
tocratic bearing, and the whiteness of his slim hands! 
—under the surveillance of certain State authorities, 
who are exceedingly watchfel in their care of him. 

Ruth bore the shock of learning her lover’s worth- 
lessness with surprising fortitude. It almost seemed 
that joy for Janes Headley’s escape neutralized the 


doubtediy, but for her loss, she bore it with graceful 


lorn maiden fashion, was more beautiful than ever, 


and Ruth Bell. 
death of Abel Headley, whose sole heir he was. 
what it is?” 


Ungracious Ruth! She would not even try, but, 
trembling, turned her head away. 


come to me so stranyely. 
Ruth--the love that is to make my happiness?” 


young buds of the junipers, so fresh and fragrant, 
give healthful vigor to their new life: 


“*T think it has always been there, James.” 
They were married carly in the next summer. 


in the smiles of a radiant cousin of the fair bride, 
who came from Boston, to act as bridesmaid at Ruth’s 
wedding. It is predicted that Brom will gain dis- 


or honor await him, it will never equal that which 


grateful friendship, would conter upon him, if such 
gifts were in their power. 





A PEARL IN VICTORIA’S CROWN. 


One of the pearls that adorn the British crown is 
said to have been found in Scotland, under the fvl- 
lowing circumstances: 

Many years ago, before the coinage of Scotland was 
assimilated to that of England, two farmers were re- 
turning from market. When they came to the banks 
of the Ythan, one of them dismounted; the other re- 
tained his seat, and, holding the bridle in his hand, 
stooped forward to let the horse drink. While in this 
position, he observed, near where his companion was 
Standing, a very large mussel, and called to him: 

‘*T say, Tam, rax in the crookit end o’ yer stick, and 
get me that muckle clam-shell. It will be a famous 
thing for our Kate when she scrapes her sowans pot.” 

His comrade did as he bad been requested, and the 
clam was consigned to the farmer’s capacious pocket. 
On opening it when he got home, he found that it 
contained a large and beautiful pearl. This he care- 


getting it disposed of to advantage. Some time after, 
he had occasivn to go to London, and took the pearl 
with him. While there he went toa jeweller, and 
showing him the gem, asked what he thought of it. 

“It is very beautiful; itis one of the finest pearls 
Thave ever seen. Is it for sale?” 

“ Ow, ay, if you will give me a lang aneuch price.” 

After some further talk, the farmer said: 

“ Fat dae ye say to a hunner pun?” 

He meant pounds Scotch. 

“A bundred pounds, sir!’ exclaimed the jeweller. 
“It is a beautiful—a very beautiful pearl, but a hun- 
dred pounds is a very large price, and—” 

“Aweel,” said the Aberdonian, who saw from the 
manner in which the jeweller spoke, that if be stuck 


take it or want it.” 
After a littie hesitation, the bargain was made, and 


the “ hunner pun,” Scotch, equal to £8 63. 81., which 


atterwards sould the pearl to the king. 








pain of that affliction. Though she had yielded to 
the epell of Rotherlurst’s fascinations, I doubt if her 
heart had been much concerned in the promise she 
gave towarry him. Bitter humiliation she felt, un- 


resignation; and, instead of pining away, in love- 
when, one bright evening of the following spring, the 
blessed stars shone down on a scene like this: They 
were sitting under the junipers, by the counting- 
house—I don’t mean the stars, but James Headley 
James had just returned trom New 
York, whither ke had been called by the sudden 


“Ruth—dear Ruth,” he said, “something is yet 
wanting to complete my happiness. Can you guess 


“Tt is something you are to give me—something 
infinitely more precious than the fortune that has 
Is it in your heart for me, 


She bent her lips to his ear, and whispered, softly— 
afeaid that the stars would hear, perhaps, or the 


opening so coyly to the balmy influences that were to 


Brom Hinchliffe came on trom New York, and is 
likely, it is said, to find corsolation for his dead hopes 


tinction in his pr fession; but whatever of happiness 


Mr. and Mrs. James Headley, in the fullness of their 


the farmer got a hundred pounds sterling instead of | 


(Written for The Flag of cur Union.) 
LIFT THE SHADOWS! 


Lift the shadows, Lloly Father! 
How they darken round wy path; 

Lift the shadows as they gather, 
Are they sent in love or wrath ? 

Tf in love, I wait and trust; 

If in wrath, I know ‘tis just. 


Lift the shadows gently, kindly! 
Am [ reeping tares for wheat ? 
Shall I find I ‘ve gathered dlindly, 

When life’s garner is complete ? 
Toiling on mid heat and frost, 
Shall my labor all be lost ? 


Lift the shadows! I have waited, 
Toiling midst the darkness long, 
And have not been compensated 
For my life-work! Is it wrong ? 
Little gain, and greater loss; 
Never crown without a cross! 


Lift the shadows! Thou wilt hear me, 
Though the answer cometh late; 

Let me feel thy presence near me, 
I can trust thy love—and wait! 

Trusting, to the end endure, 

For thy promises are sure! L. A. P. 


MAKING THEIR GAME. 
A LIFE-DRAMA, IN THREE ACTS. 





THE SECOND ACT. 
ScENE II.—CHAMBERS IN DOVER STREET. 


“AH! ca, tres-cher, aud who, if you please, is 
Pepita Manoel?” 

Sitting at the window of M. Piers Deverill’s cham- 
bers in Dover sircet, with a great tumbler of heck 
aud Sel'zer-water at his elbow, aud a cigarette in 
his mouth, Emil, Comte Gliska, propounded this 
question to his bosom friend, as the latter stood be- 
fore his dressing-glass in the bedroom beyond, dress- 
ed for the colonel’s Richmeoud party, and arranging 
a dandified tlower in the buttun-lule of a Saville 
Row frock-cvat. 

Since his arrival, some ten minutes back, the count 
had indulged in an unusual amount of reflection as 
he sat smoking and sipping his iced drink that blaz- 
ing hot afternoon in his frienu’s roums; and this 
question, put in the count’s most tranquil and in- 
different tones, but without the slightest warning, 
seemed to be the result of all that silent taking of 
thought. 

On his way to Dover street from the Row, Emil 
Gliska, bending down his pale face and eyes upon 
the biistering pavement of Piccadilly, and twice 
actually failing to notice a salute waved to him from 
some passing carriage, had thought a gvod deal. 
But during the ten minutes he had sat in that rock- 
ing-chair by the open, flower-filled window, his 
thoughts had shaped themselves into resolves and 
plans. 

So he asked, between two puffs of Grenade tobacco, 
* Who is Pepita Manoel?” 

The sun-shades over the flower-boxes in the win- 
dow made the room dark, and Sir Piers, yet busy 
with his bit of flower befure his dressing-table in the 
bedroom, was a good way cff from where the ques- 
tioner sat; and yet, glancing sharply through the 
back-drawpn por.ieres at the big swing-glass which 
stood opposite them, and reflected Deverill’s face, the 
count saw that face change swiftly and horribly, as 
though the woman’s name he had uttered had had 
power to blast it. 

* Ah, diable !”’ thought the questioner; ‘ this seems 
more serious even than I thought. Whatisit? I 
must know. If he have kept back anything from 
me in this game he and I are playing, it may ruin 
all; and if you spoil my game, tres-cher gare a toi!” 

His hard blue eyes watched the otber’s tace closer 
than ever, when, the next moment, Deverill swung 
round upon his beel, and came, with an oath and 
a curse upon bis white, working lips, through the 
portieres into the sittiug-room, straight towards bim. 
Piainer than all the many feelings that changed face 
betrayed, plainer than rage, and hatred, and aston- 
ishment Giiska saw tear, sudden, terrible fear writ- 
ten upon the crisped aud blanched features of the 
man, who, leaning one hand heavily on his shoulder, 
hissed out furiously, but in a whisper, and with a 
shiver of dread, “‘ What do you mean by speaking to 
me ofher? Whatdo youknow? Answerme, I say, 


fully preserved until an opportunity should occur of | or by—” 


“ Assez ? Gliska broke in—and the soft voice was 
hareh and hard enough now—‘ assez! comme ca.” 
He disengaged his shoulder from the other’s half- 
uncorscicus clutch, shut the wiudow without rising 
from his rocking chair, and pointed to another just 
opposite to him. “ And now,” he said, smocthly 
again, “and now, perhaps you will be good enough 
to tell me what all this means. To begin with, I 
repeat my question, Whois Pepita Manvel?” 

Deverill fell back into the clair behind him, and 
wiped away the coll sweat that had started to his 
forehead. ‘‘ You have scen ber—her?” he muttered 
hoarsely. “1t is impossible, 1 tell you! She is dead 

—she has been dead for years!” 
| “Apparently not, tres cher,” Gliska responded, 





fore he put his cigarette between his lips again; ‘ for 
| I saw her, face to face, an hour ago.” 
“Where?” 
| “‘In the Park. More, she passed you so closely 
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have felt her breath upon your tace— have felt those 
fierce eyes of hers scorch you like a flame. Fortu- 
nately, you did not, if the mere mention of her name 
affects you thus, Paul—pshaw! Piers, whatis this? 
Who is she?” 

* She passed me on the Row, and recognized me?” 

“So itseems. Atleast, shecalled you by your— 
that is, by his name—Paul.” 

“Alive? Here, in London? And she knew me? 
Yes; she would never forget? But is itshe? How 
dv you know?” 

“Listen!” the count said; and then told Deverill 
exactly what had happened in the Row. 

“She very nearly fainted; not quite. Theduenna 
with ber made Ler inhale from her salt-bottle, and 
in a few minutes she opened her eyes again. Garbyl 
—you know that prince of sots—had pushed through 
the little circle that had gathered round her; offered 
her his arm, as one acquainted with her; and led her 
away to a carriage that was waiting at the corner. 

“T foliowed, of course, The sight of you had 
strangely affected this woman with the fierce eyes; 
it wa- my business to know at least*who she was. 

“ When Garbyl and she reached the corner, the 
colonel’s carriage, in which I devoutly hoped you 
were being carried to Brook street, had indeed driven 
oft. You were out of the way. I saw her eyes— 
Dieu! what eyes they are—fiing one louk about her; 
then she and the duenna entered their brougham; 
and which I did not like at all, ce Garby], too; and 
they three drove out through the gates into Pic- 
cadilly. 

** At first, I thought of following her. You see, I 
knew Garbyl would tell her who you were, and where 
to find you. It was to learn that, that she had car- 
ried him away with her. And I, on wy side, knew 
nothing about her; and knew I should not see you 
alone for at least another hour. 

“And, L reflected, in an hour a@ woman like that 
ean do much. 

* But it seems the Senora Pepita Manoel is known 
to many here in Londen, The tirst man [ met, 
Brabazon the Guardsman, toki me who she was, and 
where she iived. I have the address here, in my 
pocket-book- 97 Thurloe place, S. W. 

“ But Brabazon the Guardsman could tell me 
nothing more about her; aud so I came here to wait 
for you, and to ask you tbe qaesiion I have asked 
you already twice; who is Pepita Manoel?” 

There was a silence tor sume minutes after the 
count had ceased to speak. 

Deverill sat there, with his face under better com- 
mand now, and the look of strange terror, that had 
struck his companion ro forcibly, halt-banished; but 
he was pal)e, sombre, anxious, nevertheless. 

Suddenly, he bent forward in his chair, and said, 
in the-same low, cautious whisper he seemed to 
have instinctively speken in since he heard this wo- 
man’s name, “I will tell you who she is; and why 
sce hates me; and why | fear her, ard would have 
her as safe dead as 1 believed she was. Put your 
head down here, ¢)use to mine.” 

‘The other complied; and then, with his lips at the 
count’s ear, Deverill spoke in a whisper tur some 
little while. 

When he had finished, Gliska’s face had grown 
hard and sharpened with the look of anger and un- 
easiness which had come upon it. 

“ That!” he said—‘I never thought of that, even 
J, when I was thinking what it could be, just now. 
And you kept this from me,” he went on, in a sort 
of cold wrath that the other saw for the first time— 
* you kept this from me when we were playing such 
a game as this? Jmbeci/e! Triple sot! But look to 
yourself, if I miss usy coup by any fault of yours. 
Yoa will have a fue in me as deadly as La Manoel, be 
sure!” 

He must have been terribly provoked, Evil, 
Comte Gliska, or he wouid never so far have lost com- 
mand over himself as to threaten in such plain terms 
as these. Deverill lowered at him in sulky defiance. 
He was rather taken aback by this warning rattle of 
the snake; but fur all his terror just now, he was 
naturally nu coward, and by no means afraid of 
Gliska, in any case. Indeed, the first shock passed, 
he was recovering himself with reasonable rapidity ; 
and the count’s last speech rather braced his nerves 
than otherwise. 

“Don’t talk to me like that again, I advise you,” 
he said, in a loudey tone than he bad yet spoken in 
‘It’s as well that we shouldn’t quarrel, you ard I, 
Emil. But I aint afraid of you, if lam of her; and 
you’d better not threaten me. Partners, like you 
and me, ia a game like this, should never do that. 
And I tell you plauioly, if I thought you were going 
to come any zame of that sort, ’d—” 

* Alions,allons !” the otuier interrupted, his tran- 
quil self again. ‘Say no more. I was hasty; I 
was wroug; i beg your pardun. Tiere! But can 
you wonder if 1 was annoye’, angry? Why did you 
never tell me of this before? ‘There should have 
been no secrets between us, que diable!? 

*T tell you,’ Deverill answered. moliified, but 
sulky stil—* I tell you I thought she was dead; 
and with her, I knew the secret ied too.” 

“You ought to have made sure she was dead.” 

“Tthought I had, [tell Fou. It may have been 
part of ber gane to make me think s0; and I did 
tink so - did believe | was free of that cursed wo- 





to his demand it would be granted, ‘ that’s the price; | smoothing his pale mustache with his foretinger be- | lan forever ’’ 


* But how came you to be mixed up with these 
people?” the count asked, alier a little pause. * Con- 
spiracy dues not pay nuw-a-days, mon cher.” 

“Never mind how I got among ’em!’ Deverill 


he asked when he went into the shop. ‘The jeweller , that her dress touched you; if you had been one | returned; “that’s a long story. I lived with some 
| whit less occupied with your belle Cecile, you must ; queer lots in my time, before I knew you, Emil. | 
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| Never mind that. I was let in for this affair some- 


how, and—” 

*“ You sold them?” 

“It was tiny only chance Dubose, the chef de 
surete, offeret me that -or Cayenne. Gad! you know, 
when it came to that, [-—"" 

“Of course! I understaad. 
this Pepita?” 

“She wasinit. But they never suspected her; 
an nothing happened—not to her, thatis. But she 
had a brother or a lover, or both, among the gang; 
and he or they were among the deportes. That didn’t 
matter to me, of course; I had got clear away; and 1 
don’t believe any one of them guessed my share in 
the business. But afterwards, Pepita, somehow or 
other, found out or suspected it; and then she swore 
vengeance on me, as worse than murderer of her 
brother, or lover. or whoever he was rotting in the 
swaps at Cayenne. And I knew the she-devil well 
enough to feel sure abe’d keep her oath, whenever 
she gotachance. I kept out of France till I had the 
news, duly authenticated, of her death; and then I 
felt safe again.” 

“Improdent. She might have bequeathed her 
vendetta to some one else.” 

“She might for all I cared. I wasn’t afraid of the 
vendetta, I tell yon—T was afraid of her—afraid of 
those infernal eyes of hers. not of her knife. You 
saw how your casual mention of her name just now 
knocked me over; aud yet you know, Enil, whether 
I’m acoward or not. If it were a man, I shonld 
laugh at it, this notion of a ventetta. But this wo- 
man—gad! I’d give something to know she were 
dead in earnest this time!’ 

“That is only natural. But she happens to be 
alive; and our business is to see how she affects our 
game. Now, she knows that the person she called 
‘Paul ’’? in the Row this morning is called Sir Piers 
Deverill, and where Sir Piers Deverill is to be found, 
by this time. We will assume that Garbyl, or some 
one else, has toll her that much; we may conse- 
quently—considering the woman with whom we 
have to deal--expect an attack, or, at all events, a 
reconnoissance, to be made thisafternoon. Weshall 
have La Senora Pepita Manoel in this room within 
the hour, I will bet.” 

“You think a0?” 

“*T hope so, at least. That will at least be a plain 
move. If she does not come, she may have made a 
secret move, which may be very dangerous to us, 
but which we could only guess at. Yes, on the whole, 
I should be glad to see Pepita here.” 

*“ You may see her; I wont!” 

“T think it better you should not. You are—for- 
give me— hardly fit to face her vet; and besides, it 
is not our best game. The marvellous resemblance 
between yourself and—and our friend Paul has de- 
ceived her, that isall. But if you told her so with 
your own lips, she would, I fear, hardly believe you. 
I, perhaps, do not expect her to believe me when I 
tell her so; but I do expect to be able to shake 
her conviction that she saw Paul Dorien, who lies 
duly interred in the Protestant cemetery at Calais, 
in the Park this morning; and to shake the con- 
viction of a woman like Pepita will be something.” 

“That may do all very well for once, Emil, your 
seeing ber. an my keeping ont of the way; but she 
and Tare bound to meet some time or other, you 
know—she’ll take care of that; and then—” 

‘Then there will probably be a scene? Yea, if 
previously I have not made her hear reason, or put 
her off the scent. Observe; she only saw you in 
profile this morning. Her game is to meet you face 
to face; now, that this does not suit us at present, 
because there would be a scene; and we do not wish 
to have a scene here; consequently, this is what I 
should a‘ivise; that when Pepita Manoel comes (if 
she does come bere presently). she should be allowed 
to enter this room under the impression that she is 
going to find you here—that is, Sir Piers Deverill— 
and that she shorld find me. You can retire into 
the other room, and, unseen yourself, be present at 
ourinterview. Unlezs that interview is of a very 
different character to what I expect, we leave Lon- 
don for Deverill to-morrow, by the express at mid- 
day.” 

** What’s the use? She'll fullow me there.” 

“ Libre a elle! But there we are on our own 
ground. Ifshe wakes us a scene there, we can take 
care of ourselves. Her cards will be all the more 
difficult to play down at Deverill. After all, she 
can only sav that you are not Sir Piers Deverill (as 
every one, Monsieur pioant and all, admit you are), 
but one Paul Dorien, who is legally and provably 
dead. Whatof that? Who will believe her? No; 
marry ‘a4 charmante Miss Cecile, and, with her and 
the colonel to back us, we may laugh at anything La 
Senora Manoel can say. As to what she can do— 
well, we can take care of ourselves, it seems to me; 
established at Deverill, that is. Here, it-would be 
more difficult. And then, too, I must make our 
Pepita understand that we are not to be annoyed 
with impunity. Yes, our course is clear. You mast 
marry Miss Trevelyan before this diablesse shrieks 
her folly about Paul Dorien to #11 the world. That, 
I think, sbe will hardly do till she has met you face 
to face, especially if she and I meet here presently. 
And we must take care she does not see you again 
till you are too strong for her. Marry Cecile as soon 
as you can—that is absolately necessary now. The 
colonel, for reasons of Lis own, desires the match; 
she will obey him. Bat if any one should throws 
doubt on the existence of a real Jiars Deverill, he 
might hesitate; seeing that, Sir Piers dead, and 


Well? And she, 





leaving no lawtul issue, Deveri!l would be his daugh- 
ter’s already. Bat let that daughter once marrya 
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man acknowle ged, as you are, to be the real Sir 
Piers, and, whatever happens afterwards, we shall 
have him on our side, for his own sake; and then we 
shall be too strong for Pepita. The whole affair 
turns on your not seeing her again till you are Cecile 
Trevelyan’s husband. Forewarned as we are, we 
ought to be at least a match for her in finesse.” 

* Taint, I know!” 

“TI think I am, though. Leave hertome. We 
must win this game, mon cher. The money we want 
in case of accident can only be raised—rajsed at once, 
that is—by the final settlen ent of all question as to 
the Deverill succeasion, through your marriage with 
one, who failing you ard your lawfal issue, is the 
heiress. No one would advance us a penny on the 
estate while ycurs is merely a life-interest in it. But 
marry Miss Trevelyan, and you are in every sense 
safe, and we can raise what we please. Neither 
Pepita nor any one else must be allowed to stop this 
match. Now, we go down to Deverill to-morrow. 
The colonel and his daughter leave town this week. 
The Priory is close to Deverill. Ske ought to be 
your fiancee in ten days from now, at the latest. You 
shake your head. Bah! you have only to ask, and 
have. Yes, there is the lawyer cousin, Monsieur 
lAvocat; but there is the colonel, too; and the col- 
onelis anxious to call Sir Piers Deverill his son-in- 
law. The colcnel shows his hand too much. He 
has reasons, strong reasons, I can see, for pressing 


the affuir; he has a little game too in this. You 
could be married in a month.” 
** Well, we'll see. Ycu’re right, Enil. But this 


infernal woman, what are we to do about her? How 
can I keep out of her way for a whole mouth?” 

The count’s eyes hardened ominously, and his teeth 
set tight. 

“* You shall,” he said, slowly; ‘‘ or we will put her 
out of yours.” 

**T wish the deuce something, orsome one would!” 
muttered the other, vicivusly. 

Half an hour passed away. The two men sat 
talking in low tones still. Then Gliska looked at his 
watch, 

_ “ Half-past three,” he said; ‘she has had time to 
arrange her plan, whatever it is. She ought to be 
here by this time, if she means to come at all. Ah! 
what was that?” 

His sharp ears had marked the sudden stop in the 
roll of wheels, as a carriage was pulled up short at 
the curbstone in the street below. 

He rose quickly, and lifted the window he had 
closcd, and locked cautiously out from the screen of 
the flower boxes. A glance sufficed. He drew in 
his head with the air of one who had seen what he 
looked to see. 

“T was right, tres cher!” he whispered; “she is 
there, below. Go in there, before Clarke comes up 
with her message. It is as well he should not see 
you here. And drop the portiere carefully, so that 
you can see as well as bear what is gcing to pass.” 

“ Is—is it she, Pepita?” Deverill asked, in a ner- 
vous whisper. 

A knock was heard at the street door below. 

* Listen!’ said the count, holding up his fat fore- 
finger; “ you can catch her voice here at the win- 
dow. There! Do you recognize it? Not easy to 
mistake that voice, one would say.” And a voice 
was heard at that moment at the Open street door, 
asking Clarke, tke hall-porter, if Sir Piers Deveri!l 
could be seen. 

Sir Piers, listening above, turned pale when he 
heard it. 

** She!” he said, with his favorite expletive. ‘ You 
were right, Emil. She has found me out!” 

* Qwest-ce a dire,ca?” Gliska returned, with an 
ironical shoulder-shrug. “1 thought she was asking 
for Sir Piers Deverill. Any one who chose to look 
in your Post-cflice Directory could do the same— 
could he not? Allons! Don’t talk folly. Quick! 
Here is a message from her on its way upstairs. In- 
to that room, and leave Senora Pepita to me.” 

The other obeyed mechanically. The heavy vel- 
vet portieres closed upon him, just as a tap came at 
the door of the sitting-room; and Count Gliska, 
swinging lazily to and fro in his rocking-chair, smok- 
ing a cigarette, as if he had done nothing else for the 
last hour, bade the knocker come in; and the hall- 
porter’s long suffering slave, a meek youth, in a 
light green uniform with sugar-loaf buttons, entered. 

A lady was below, who wished to see Sir Piers; and 
she has sent up this, 

“This,” was a twisted scrap of paper, which lay in 
the centre of the meek page’s salver. 

“For Sir Piers?” the count said, carelessly, eye- 
ing the missive like a hawk the while. “Ab! well; 
Sir Piers is not in, just at present; I will see what it 
is, James.” He bad untwisted it, and read the three 
lines it contained in the twinkling of an eye. “ Very 
good,” he said; “either Sir Piers or myself, You 
may ask the lady to come up, James.” 

Which James instantly went and did, in so many 
words. The consequence of which was that, as the 
count had intended, the fierce-eyed Judith of the 
Row came straight into the shaded room, thinking 
to find the man she wanted there alone, and found a 
smiling, courteous, pale personage, whom she didn’t 
know the least in the world. The door closed behind 
her, betore she was fully aware of the fact that the 
rather stout individual before her, who was smooth- 
ing his mustache with a twisted scrap of paper, was 
decidedly not Sir Piers Deverill. The count flashed 
his pale eyes and teeth at her with feline enjoyment 
of her momentary discomfiture. 

* Yes, yes,” he thought, ‘‘it is not with him, but 
with me that you will have to do; and you scarce- 
ly seem to like the arrangement, I think.” 





** Who are you?” demanded the visitor, abruptly, 


not so say angrily. “J asked to see Sir Piers Dev- | months ago, in the newspapers; and in my friend | if you please? Paul Dorien is legally dead ; Sir Piers 
| Sir Piers Deverill she fancies—for madame will | Deverill legally alive, and in possession of his ances- 


or 
| ‘ 
vendetta—nothing more.” , 


erill. They told me he was at home.” 

** A mistake on the part of the worthy but inca- | 
pable person in the ball, which I cannot regret, in- | 
asmuch as it has produced me the felicity of behold- 
ing madame!” ejaculated, with ironical gallantry, 
the bowing, smiling Emil, his dexter hand spread 
gracefully over that portion of his snowy waistcoat 
beneath which his heart was anatomically supposed ' 
to be situated. 

“ You?” madame said, with curling lips, favoring 
him with an unpleasant glance of the fiery eyes; 
** and who are you?” 

“The intimate and contidential friend of Sir Piers 
Deverill, madame. I am the Comte Gliska.” 

‘*Gliska!l’’ she repeated. ‘Ah! you are the Comte 
Gliska? the man whese name I saw in the-news- 
papers’ account of the—death ” (she laid an emphasis 
on the last word which made the other smile) —‘ the 
death cf Paul Dorien?” 

‘*The same, madame! 
shecking affajr!” 

“I remember!” she n uttered, as though she had 
not heard his last remark; ‘‘and you are he? Gvod! 
It is well that I have seen you, Comte Gliska. I 
think I shall know you for the future.” 

** Madame does me too much honor!” he grinned. 

* But at present,” she continued, sternly, ‘ it is 
not with you I wish tospeak. Where is be whocalls 
himself Sir Piers Deverill?” 

The count shrugged his shoulders again. 

* Madame must parden me if 1 fuil to understand 
her. AsI have already had the honor cf hinting to 
madame, my friend, Sir Piers, is absent.” 

* Tt is not true; he is here.”? She glanced sharply 
round the room; the count standing before her smil- 
ing, as though in amuse wonder at his visitor’s 
behaviour. Her eyes rested on the heavy porticre 
between the room in which they were and the sleep- 
ing rooms beyond. ‘He is there!” she said, sud- 
denly; and she moved straight across to the curtain- 
ed opening. 

Suddenly as she had spoken, and swiftly as she 
had moved, the count had reached the opening first. 

* Oae moment,” he said, tranquilly as ever. ** Deli- 
cacy ferces me to infurm madame that the room 
beyond is a bedroom!” 

He stood with his shoulders up to his ears, and his 
hands outspread, between her and the velvet screen 
she had stretched out her own hands to tear aside, so 
as to prevent her touching it. Oaly for a moment, 
of course—madame was hardly to be beaten so easily 
—but that moment had sufficed. The count’s sharp- 
ened sense caught the faint click of the door ofa 
bath-room in the panelling of the room beyond the 
portieres he was guarding; and he knew that Dev- 
erill had bad time, thanks to his little mancuvre, to 
make good his retreat. 

‘‘ Madame will hardly persevere?” he said, irri- 
tatingly. 

**Let me pass!” she said; and her gloved hand, 
long, lithe and supple, fell on his shouldcr, and thrust 
hiin aside. 

“Ah, diable!”’ he muttered, “ what a wrist!” 

But his native politeness stood to him yet. 

“Since madame appears determined to satisfy 
herself, she will permit me to assist her,’ he said. 
And as the fierce-eyed one tore aside one curtain 
wrathfully, the count made the other slide noise- 
lessly back, and the room beyond was fairly disclosed. 

As the count had sail, it was a bedchamber, an 
elaborately got up bachelor’s bedchamber ; and there 
was absviutely nooneinit. A door beyond stood 
open. The count’s strange visitor sprang towards it, 
and fouz.d herself on the threshold of a litile tabagie, 
with its low divans, ard cane lounges, and cunningly 
devised fauteuiis, and other means and appliances to 
boct for the cultivation of the dolce; but deserted 
also. There was no other room; and she turned 
back, bafiled, beaten, savage, to meet the ironically 
deprecating glance of the Comte Gliska, as he stood, 
leaning forward, and with his white fat hands out- 
spread to their very uttermost, still, in the doorway 
of the first room. 

“May I venture to inquire whether madame is 
satisfied at last of *he truth of my statement of just 
now, that my frieud, Sir Piers Deverill, was absent?” 
Exsil inquired, softly. 

She swept by him, more Judith-like than ever, he 
thought, into the cool, shaded’ apartment where he 
had received her. 

“No!” she returned, curtly. ‘ But no maiter. I 
can say what I came to say to him, to you.” 

* Too flattering!” be murmured; ‘I am all at- 
tention. First, though, wiih madame’s permission, 
and from motives which sue will no doubt appre- j 
ciate, I will re-ciose the portiere ;’’ which he did; 
then he rolled forward a chair. “ Will not madame | 
be seated?” 

Madame preferred to stand where she was, it 
seemed. 

He came back to his old place near the window, | 
and remained standing too, leaning against the 
framework, prepared to listen attentively to what she , 
Was going to say. 

* Years ago,” she degan, abruptly, “I knew this | 
man who calls himself Sir Pier Deverill, by the name | 
of Paul Dorien. I knew him so well, that I recog- 

' 
| 
} 


Poor Paul! It was a 








nized him this morning in the Park, at once.” 

Pclite incredulity was plainly expressed on her 
listener's pale face. 
‘* Permit me,’ he interrupted, gently. ‘I under- 
stand now the mistake, the perfectly natural mis- 
take under which mada2:eis laboring. Madame was | 
acquainted with our poor Paul, years ago; and she 


has read the account of his death at Calais, three 


see directly that it is only fancy—she fancics she 
recognizes her friend, Paul Dovien. And yet, Paul 
D.rien—poor Paul!—is actually dead and buried; 
and can be legally, if there be need, proved to be so 
—yes, proved to be so. Madame has been deceived 
by a resemblance which existe] between the two per- 
sons—a resemblance which I have myself often re- 
murked, but which must be even more striking than 
I thought, since it bas misled one of such perspica- 
city as madame. It could not have been Paul Dorien 
whom madame saw this morning, because the said 
Paul is dead.” 

‘Do you think I will believe that? Believe you 
rather than mny own eyes?” 

“Tbat must, of course, be as madame pleases. I 
would only venture to hiut to madame, that what I 
say is capable of legal proof; and that what madame 
rather rasbly asserts, is pure fantasy. 
course know what were madame’s relations with our 
deceased Paul-- indeed, I never remember to have 
heard him even mention madame’s name” (he 
glanced at the scrap of paper he stil! held in his 
hand); “but,” he continued, “ma ame doubdtless 
took steps, prompted by her interest in the defunct, 
to assure herself that the report of his death, under 
the circumstances stated in the newspapers, was 
correct? And I presume madame was satisfied 
that—” 

“Till I saw him this morning,” she broke in; 
“then I knew the report was a lic—that Paul Dorien 
was alive—and that he was playing, under another 
name, some such dark game as he has played all his 
life. 1 have learned since what that game is, and I 
have sworn to cross it.” 

** Really?” the count’s shoulders shrugged. ‘* Then 
I gather that madame’s relations with the person 
whom my regard for trath alone compels me to con- 
tradict madame by styling Paul Dorien, were not of 
the most amiable kind. Is it a vengeance, a ven- 
detta, perhaps, which madame would propose to 
herself, if the said Paul Dorien were, tortunately or 
unfortunately, alive?” 

How those fiery eyes gleamed when he spoke of 
vengeance! The count took that look he got for his 
answer, and went on, 

‘*But, Pau! Dorien being dead, I suppose ma lame 
will hardly be capable of transferring her vendetta 
to my iriend, Sir Piers Deverill merely on account 
of an accidental likeness whic he bears to her 
encaiy ?” . 

* Knough of this!” she hissed out. ‘ Do you think 
Iam to be fooled so easily! I tell youl knew him— 
knew him; though I hal indeed believed him so 
really dead, that [ thought at first he had risen from 
his grave. I heard the name he went by—-I remem- 
bered that name in connection with his supposed 
death—I heard, too, who that fair-haired girl was, 
by whose sie he walked; and I guessed the game 
he was playing. I did not know then that you were 
his partner now, as you have been all through; but 
I teil you, as I came to teil him, that I am able, and 
that I have sworn, to unmask, and defeat, and de- 
stroy him; and that woe be to you if you come 
between us.” 

She lifted her hand in her passionate wrath, her 
fierce eyes all aflame. anil the hot Spanish blood in 
her red upon her cheeks and brow, as though she 
were renewing the oath of vendetta she had sworn. 

Gtiska looked at her coolly, but appreciatively. 

© What a handsome diablesse it is!” he thought. 
* Ske would be superb upon the stage; but she is 
capable of becoming rather dangerous in real life. 
Fortunately the magnificent creature is a fool, or 
she would scarcely show me her hand as she has 
done. I know her deadliest thrust now; it will be 
hard if I cannct parry it.’ Then he said aloud, 
‘*Madawme will permit me to teil her that all she has 
done me the hcnor to observe would be very admir- 
able at the Ambigu or the Porte St. Martin; but 
that here, in this room, it is somewhat misplaced. 
It would seem that, deceived by a resemblance, of 
which she was not previously aware, between a 
person who is dead, and who was unfortunate enough 
tohave incurred madame’s displeasure, and a person 
living, who is an utter stranger to her in reality, 
madame prepcses to berself to annoy and interfere 
with the pians of the latter, even after the explaua- 
tion which I have had the Donor of giving her. That 
madame (to use her own rewarkable words) has 
sworn to unmask, and defeat, and destroy this per- 
son, Sir Piers Deverill, whose friend I have the hap- 
piness to be. Moreover, madame threatens me with 


, asiuilar fate if I stand between her and the (abso- 


lutely innocent). victim she requires. I thiuk this is 
the case. Good! Then I have only to remark that 
madame is quite at liberty, as, in this land of liberty, 
we all are, to act as she pleases; subject—I entreat 
madame’s atiention to this—subject to the law.” 

“The law!’ she sneered; “ you taik tu me of the 
law?” 

** Certainly,” he responded, * I am an honest 
man; the law is dear tosuch, madame; for the law 
is their sateguard. To that safeguard I shell appeal 
—uuder its protection my friend, Sir Piers, will put 


I do not of | 


 Allons done’ he sneered in bis turn; “and how, | # 


| tral estate; you, for all we know, are a mad woman. 
| What is the proof of what you would doubtless say? 
An accidental resemblance between two people, 
against one of whom, you have, you admit, voweda 


“You are wrong; there is something more?” 

“What?” 

* You will see when the time comes,” she said. 

* Ah, diable !” thought the count; “what is this? 
Has he told me everything? What has he kept 
back?” 

* And this fair-hared girl, if she knew?” she went 
on. 

“* What should she know?” 

‘What { could tell ber.” 

* And you think she would believe you? that the 
credit and the honor of an Eaglisi gentleman can 
be destroyed by such as you? You think,” he went 
on, drawing close to her, and hissing the words in 
her ear ina coldly venomous whisper—** you think 
that I will allow you to interfere with my plans—to 
cross a game you tell me I have begun to play? No! 
Do, say, what you please. Only I warn you again, 
look well to yourself, before you measure swords with 
me. We are strong; we shall crush you. And, if 
all you in your folly imagine, were really true, we 
could aftord to laugh at you. When I saw your 
name written here, it recalled to me certain circum- 
stances that happened four or five years ago; it re- 
called to me the afuire Martini, do you know?” 

* Ah!” she gasped. 

“You understand, I see. I wondered—odily 
enough, you will say—whether Pepita Manoel and 
Manuela Portarez were identical. Monsieur Dubosc, 
chef de surcte, la bas, has made one or two little dis- 
coveries since 1859. I think he woull be glad to 
have achance of deciding the question I put to my- 
self when 1 saw your name on this paper. It rests,” 
the count concluded, in his softest tones again— 
‘with madame whether Monsieur Dubosc have that 
chance or no. Ah! madame feels the heat? Per- 
mit me. A glass of water?” 

He poured one out from a carafe on the table, and 
held it out toher. She struck his hand furiously 
with hers, and dashed the glass upon the floor. 

“Ah!” she cried, hoarsely, ‘‘ you threaten me with 
that? Then J tell you, look to yourself- to yourself 
and him; there is war to the knife between us!” 

“A VEspagnole?” the count laughed sweetly. 
“ By all means! Madame will allow me to open the 
door for her!” 

But she had opened it, and was gone. Gliska shut 
it again carefully. As he turned, Deverill came out 
from between the porticres of the inner room, white 
and shaking. ‘‘Confound it!” he cried; ‘* what were 
you doing to threaten her?” 








“Playing our game, tres cher. I threatened 
nothisg which I could not perform. Patting what I 
knew, and what you told me, about the affuire Mar- 
tini together, I guessed who Pepita Manoel was, 


ske risks the harm I could do her by one word to 
Dubose. But she is dangerous just now, I admit; 
and we must have her luoked to. Will you send for 
a@ commissionaire, while I write a little note to a 
friend of mine?” 

The count seated himself at a davenport, and filled 
halt a sheet of note-paper with cipher, fulded and 
sealed it neatly, as he did everything; and then, as 
he lit’ fresh cigarette, and poured some more hock 
into his tumbler, ‘Al/ons!” he said, gayly; “the 
game is ours still, though our adversaries have 
changed. Yet, like a wise man, I am going to ask a 
good player’s help, you see.” He nodded towards 
the sealed paper on the davenport. The good player 
to whom the invitation was addressed was, “ Mr. 
Mathias, Devereux Court, Temple.” 

Deverill glanced at it, but his face lost little of its 
auxivus look. 

** Paul,” whispered the count, leaning forward 
over the table, and with a cloud on bis smooth face, 
too, ‘‘ what did she mean by ‘other proof?’” 

For all answer, the man he spoke to un‘astened 
the gold button of bis wristban1, and pushed back 
the sleeve of the shirt and of the danditied Saville 
Row frock-cvat up to the elbow. “ She meant that!” 
he sald. 

The count craned forward over the table, looked 
at the strange indelible mark on the smooth white 
flesh of the other’s left arm, and dropped back into 
his chair with a savage anathema. 
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HORSEBACK RIDING. 

The best riders in the world ride with short stir- 
ruys. The seat maiutained by one of our city cav- 
aliers, with his straight legs and toes resting ina 
narrow strip of meta! in lieu of a stirrup, would not 
serve him safely in the rough work of a cavalry cam- 
paign. He coull not swing a sword, hur! a lance, or 
throw a lasso from the feeble foothold thus main- 
tained with any more effect than a child or a woman. 











The Cossacks, Bedouins, Mexicans and Comanches 
all ride with short stirrups. And the stirrups of 





himself -in the event of your thinking fit to annoy | Some Mexican rancheros are huge wooden thingy, |.» 


either of us. In short,” he concluded, changing his 
tone suddenly and sharply when he thought the right 


moment was cume—‘‘in short, madame, intertere | the strain of a bull’s whole weight and strength on 


with us—and look to yourself!” 

She met the evi] look tbat grew swiftly into his 
eyes unflinchingly enough. 

‘You would not dare!” she said; “ the law would 
help me to unmask you both!” 


weighing several pounds. 
heavy, as it has need to be when ita pommel! sustains | 


the lasso that is fastened to it. 
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A pleasant jest in time of misfortune is courage to | 

the heart, strength to the arm, and digestion to the 
stomach. 
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without much trouble. She will think twice before ; 
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handsome features and graceful figure 
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ermine. She fixed on the earl, for tha 
a tearful gaze, and her lip quivered wi: 

“My daughter, can you refuse a ft 
he said, regarding her with a look in + 
struggled with sternness, 

“Urge me not, noble father,” sa‘ 
“You do but proffer me a gilded grav: 


*| «Nay, for my sake,” said Lord Gai 


by long descent, lovely and good, wh 
could England look for noble stem ot 
pess? Accopt, my bride, the birthrig! 
—the crown!” 

“Remember our faith is in dan 
mine,” said the countess, r 

“O, press me not, father, dear bur‘ 
The crown is my cousin’s, and divine c 
encircled it around her head.” 

* Jane, I entreat—my daughter, I ec: 
the Earl of Northumberland, 

The young lady buried her face in b 
sobbed aloud. A few moments of sus} 
She lifted her head. The tears were 
ashen paleness overspread her chee 
with tight-drawn breath, as her sligh 
figure seemed to rise above those arour 

‘“* Father, I consent—to die!” 

The aged earl knelt and kissed her !- 
after shout re-echoed from the knights 
in the ball, and, caught up by their ret: 
seemed to ake the castle rock. 

r “Long live Queen Jane!” echoed ° 
and courtyard, ‘“ Long live Queen Ja- 
with trumpet note and the ring of arm: 

“ Have done these busy fingers, Mar 
hew-made queen, as her tire-woman b 
ling diadem among the folds of her - 
“Nay, I will not wear that which b 
other,” she said, as her attendant end 
the ribbon of the Order of the Garter 
der. “Away with these gauds, for me 
of robbery!” 

So saying, she flung herself on a pil: 
and sob afler sob seemed as if it wor 
bosom. 

Slowly and wearily the procession w! 
the young queen approached the capits' 
with anxious hearts that her most e: 
beheld there were but feeble signs o 
True, the peasantry unbonneted, and r: 
shout as she passed; yet it seemed asm: 
to her youth and beauty, as to her roy: 
she approached Greenwich, though stre- 
were thronged, it seemed more from « 
loyalty; and as the train passed the T.. 
noted the absence of signs of welcom- 
earls in the north were unfavorable, 
had not declared itself. The depressic- 
Weighed upon the youthful queen for ® 
been noticed with displeasure by her 
from a sense of filial duty, she now str 
it. Masque, and ball, and tourney wer: 
her; and, in gentle condescension, *° 
please and be pleased with all. 

It was the tenth evening after her ; 
and the hall of a hundred kings was bri 
ed, while troops of lords and ladies swep’ 
robes through the wide galleries, as Jar 
to receive the homage of the magni: 
Her robes, of deepest crimson, contra 
delicacy of her complexion, and the dia' 
tempered with dignity the child-like 
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to meet the obelsance of her new sub 
the noble ere his knee touched the velv« 
throne. Well she knew that homage 
her; and occasionally, as the smile died 
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dames, to hide a starting tear. 
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THE PROFFERED CROWN. 





BY M. J. BISHOP, 





«“ My daughter, it is your father pleads!” 

«he speaker was a tall, noble-looking man, about 
fitty, his silver hair smoothed back from a brow of 
uncommon intelligence, while his finely-formed fea- 
tures mingled the high-set expression of lofty birth 
with the courage of the soldier and the sagacity of 
the statesman. His dress of black velvet, distin- 
guished by a solitary diamond star at his breast, 
and the lace ruff of the time, marked the courtier of 
the period. 

The lofty hall, with its carved wainscot, gothic 
windows, and walls hung with helmet and banner, 
was filled by an array of courtly dames and noble 
knights, while at the right hand of the gentleman 
above described, stood a lady of his own age, whose 
pearl-bound hood, flowing robes, and the coronet on 
her forehead, marked her as a countess. To the 
right of the countess knelt a young man, whose 
handsome features and graceful figure spoke, also, of 
noble birth; while before the group stood a girl of 
perhaps eighteen summers. Her soft golden hair 
was bound from a snowy forehead by a row of bril- 
liants; her Grecian features wore that rapt, intel- 
lectual look which marks the poet, and her graceful 
form was arrayed in a robe of muslin, over which a 
tunic of velvet fell in heavy folds, fringed with 
ermine. She fixed on the earl, for that was his rank, 
a tearful gaze, and her lip quivered with enotion. 

“My daughter, can you refuse a father’s plea?’ 
he said, regarding her with a look in which affection 
struggled with sternness. 

“Urge me not, noble father,” said Lady Jane. 
“You do but proffer me a gilded grave.” 

“Nay, fur my sake,” said Lord Guilford, ‘ Royal 
by long descent, lovely and good, where, my Jane, 
could England look for noble stem of kingly great- 
pess? Accept, my bride, the birthright of your race 


| —the crown!” 


“Remember our faith is in danger, quater 
mine,” said the countess. 

“O, press me not, father, dear husband, mother! 
The crown is my cousin’s, and divine commission has 
encircled it around her head.” 

* Jane, I entreat—my daughter, I command !” said 
the Earl of Northumberland. 

The young lady buried her face in her hands, and 
sobbed aloud. A few moments of suspense followed. 
She lifted her head. The tears were gone, but an 
ashen paleness overspread her cheek. She spoke 
with tight-drawn breath, as her slight and elegant 
figure seemed to rise above those around her. 

‘“‘ Father, I consent—to die!” 

The aged earl knelt and kissed her hand, as shout 
after shout re-echoed from the knights and noblemen 
in the hall, and, caught up by their retainers, almost 
seemed to make the castle rock. 

“Long live Queen Jane!” echoed from rampart 
and courtyard. ‘Long live Queen Jane!” mingled 
with trumpet note and the ring of arms. 

‘“ Have done these busy fingers, Marion,” said the 
new-maile queen, as her tire-woman bound a spark- 
ling diadem among the folds of her shining hair. 
“Nay, I will not wear that which belongs to an- 
other,” she said, as her attendant endeavored to fix 
the ribbon of the Order of the Garter on her shoul- 
der. “Away with these gauds, for me, the insignia 
of robbery!” 

So saying, she flung herself on a pile of cushions, 
and sob after sob seemed as if it would burst her 
bosom. 

Slowly and wearily the procession which heralded 
the young queen approached the capital, and it was 
with anxious hearts that her most earnest friends 
beheld there were but feeble signs of gratulation. 
True, the peasantry unbonneted, and raised a timid 
shout as she passed; yet it seemed as much in tribute 
to her youth and beauty, as to her royal claims. As 
she approached Greenwich, though street and avenue 
were thronged, it seemed more from curiosity than 
loyalty; and as the train passed the Tower, the ear] 
noted the absence of signs of welcome. The great 
earls in the north were unfavorable, and the city 
had not declared itself, The depression which bad 
weighed upon the youthful queen for some days had 
been noticed with displeasure by her parents, and 
from a sense of filial duty, she now strove to banish 
it. Masque, and ball, and tourney were planned for 
her; and, in gentle condescension, she strove to 
please and be pleased with all. 

It was the tenth evening after her proclamation, 
and the hall of a hundred kings was brilliantly light- 
ed, while troops of lord: and ladies swept their ermine 
robes through the wide galleries, as Jane Grey stood 
to receive the homage of the magnificent crowd. 
Her robes, of deepest crimson, contrasted with the 
delicacy of her complexion, and the diadem of pearls 
tempered with dignity the child-like innocence of 
her head and aeck. Graceful and kind, she bowed 
to meet the obeisance of her new subjects, raising 
the noble ere his knee touched the velvet step of the 
throne. Well she knew that homage was not for 
her; and occasionally, as the smile died from her lip, 
she would turn aside from the press of courtly 
dames, to hide a starting tear. 

“Think you not, my daughter,” said Northumber- 
land, ‘it was well for thee to obey thy father?” 

“* My lord, thy pleasure has ever been my law; yet 
have I known happier days when pursuing, with my 
tutor, the hidden meaning of a Greek ode.” 





: | The earl bit his lip, and made no answer, 





“My Lady Derby, Royal Duchess of Man, yields 
no homage here,” she said, as that peercss approach- 
ed to do her honor. 

Escaping from the honors which she felt did not 
belong to her, she mingled with kindly courtesy in 
the brilliant show, seeming intent only on the happi- 
ness of others. 

The night was far advanced, when sounds of un- 
wonted commotion frum the city struck the hearts of 
all present. Cheer aiter cheer resouided along the 
banks of the Thames. Dome and spire flashed with 
light, while rockets and fire-arms told of general re- 
joicing through the thousand avenues of London. 

“Long live our gracious queen! Long live Queen 
Mary!” was the terrible echo which tloated across 
the river. 

Lights flashed through the palace windows; gar- 
lanés, torn and withered, were trodden under foot, 
as the gay assemblage crowded to the pier, each 
seeking to be furemost in leaving a cause which many 
had esteemed as desperate. 

With difficulty Lady Jane and her friends escayed 
from the city. In the disguise of pilgrims, they 
passed through the motley crowds, who, frced from 
their national faith by Henry’s lawless demeanor, 
now poured forth shouts of vindictive triumph over 
the defeated Protestant cause. 

With terror the trembling girl heard her own 
name mingled with curses aud threats by the rude 
mob; and as they disengaged themselves from the 
precincts of London, they were met by troop after 
troop of revellers, who called upon them to rejoice in 
the ascension of the rightful queen—Quaeen Mary. 
Triumphal arches were being constructed along the 
road to Windsor, and parties of maskers, in quaint 
disguises, were crowdirg to the city, to take part in 
the revels. It was with a thankful heart that Lady 
Jane entered one of the mancr-houses of her hus- 
band, in Leicestershire. The gloom of deep elms 
seemed to shut out a world that bore nothing for her 
but hatred; and as she glided through the dark and 
ancient ape>tments, she experienced a feeling of re- 
lief long a stranger to her bosom. 

“Alas, my child,” said the earl, “are all my 
schemes for thy welfare thus doomed to fall? Had 
we not better, Dudley,” he said, addressing his son, 
‘*draw to the south, rally your tenantry, and make 
head against the royal troops, tillthe Scottish earls 
and the German houses may help us?”’ 

‘*Father, the peace of this sequesterel home is 
dearer far to my heart,” said Jane. ‘ Here let us 
abide, rather. I will throw myself upon the clemen- 
cy of my cousin, and claim the royal pardon.” 

** Throw thyself, rather, at the feet of a lioness,” 
said her husband. ‘ Mary has well-nigh lost her 
throne, and Rome and England demand thee as 
victim.” 

‘“*My daughter, my dear daughter,” said the count- 
ess, ‘four ambition bas slain thee! We have put thy 
young life into the scale, and lost it.” 

“Think not so, dearest mother,” said Jane. 
** Elizabeth is generous and noble; I place my cause 
in her hands to plead.” 

“‘ Elizabeth,” said tbe earl, “has enough to do to 
plead her own cause. Small favor will the Protes- 
tant Elizabeth tind at the bands of her bigoted sister.” 

Uncertain what course to pursue, several days 
glided by, while the little party, in fear and doubt, 
waited the event. Jane alone was trarquil and 
happy; and like a guardian angel, she cheered and 
supported all around her; now cheering the despond- 
ing spirit of the earl, now advising Dudley, now, 
with forced gayety, seeking to support all around 
her. Heavily and sadly the days wore away at the 
Lodge, while news from London grew each hour 
more startling. 

The day was one of summer's loveliest, and the 
noble party were enjoying in the chase a short time 
from the care which consumed them, while Jane, 
happy in deciphering Greek sentences, was absorbed 
in the perusal of one of her favorite authors, with 
her tutor, the celebrated Roger Ascham, when the 
clatter of borses’ hoofs in the courtyard caused her 
heart almost to stop its beating. A tew moments, 
and a pursuivant in the royal livery, accompanied by 
the Marechal of England, entered the hall. The ring 


-of armor and the heavy tread of armed men resound- 


ed through the corridors, and, as Lady Jane glanced 
from the windows, she beheld the avenues of the 
park filled by mounted troopers. 

A deep silence fell on the domestics and members 
of the household, as the nobiemen gave their orders 
in a low tone, and, in the name of the queen, arrested 
the young lady, and took possession of the Lodge. 
With unspeakable anguish, she beheld her husband 
and the aged earl brought in as prisoners. 

‘* By what warrant come ye here?” demanded the 
earl of the lord marshal. 

“« By the authority of our gracious sovereign Queen 
Mary,” replied the nobleman, ‘and in obedience to 
the warrant which attaints you, my lord, of the 
crime of high treason!’ 

“It is my crime,” said Lord Guilford. ‘My wife 
is innocent of all but cbedience to me. Let me pay 
the penalty, and spare an innocent woman!” 

“Our orders, my lord, are to secure the person of 
Lady Jane, with that of your lordsbip, and of the 
earl your father.” 

The countess was sobbing on the neck of her¢ 
daughter. In the confusion, it was scarcely observed 
that Marion, the tire-woman of Lady Jane, had, un- 
perceived, entered the ball, As if wishing to speak 
to her mistress, she passed near. young Dudley, 
whispering, as she did so: 

‘Courage! the tenantry are rising!” 





A look of intelligence passed between the father 


and son, as preparations were rapidly made for the 
departure of the prisoners. The men-at-arms crowd- 
ed the sides of the long hall, and pikemen filled the 
courtyard. 

With proud humility, the old earl seemed to sub- 
mit to his fate, while Dudley’s dark cheek burned, 
and he played nervously with the hilt of his rapier, 
which, in deference to his rank, he was still permit- 
ted to wear. Jane, alone, with the calmness of a 





suffering saint, spoke words of comfort to the weep- 


ing couutess, 

“Cheer up, mother dear, Heaven will defend us,’ 
she said. ‘ Doubt not my royal cousin will be mer- 
ciful as she is prosperous. Our friends are numerous 
and powerful. We shall soon be returned to you.” 

“O that we, in our iolly, had left thee to thy wiser 
choice! My child, we have plucked destruction upon 
our heads, and upon thine.” 

* Nay, dearest mother, be comforted. Help may 
yet arrive.” 

As she spoke, she cast her eyes towards the 
park, and through deep green avenues filed the stal- 
wart forms of the Leicestershire farmers. Armed 
with bills, bows, and even scythes, they presented a 
formidable front to any foe; and ere the blush of 
mingled emotions bad paled on the cheeks of the 
astonished ladies, blows rang in the courtyard. 

“To arms! to arms!” was echoed through the 
building, and Hubert, the squire of Lord Dudley, 
rushed into the hall, followed by the servants and 
tenantry. 

“Treason!” cried the heralds of the law, as they 
struck down their assailants. 

**One blow for England and the right!’ said Dad- 
ley, as he endeavored to force a way for the ladies 
through the soldiers. 

Fast and faster flashed the swords, while the heavy 
blows of the peasants laid many of their antagonists 
at their feet. 

** Long live Queen Jane!” mingled with the sol- 
diers’ shout, ‘* Long live Queen Mary!” while the 
contest swayed fiercely from side to side. 

A few moments, however, decided it against the 
friends of Lady Jane, and, guarded by triple rows of 
soldiers, the family coach, containing the three noble 
prisoners, meved slowly down the avenues of the 
park, in the direction of the London road. 

Dark and gloomy frowned the Tower, as its me- 
nacing walls received, throvgh the Trader’s Gate, 
the young and beautiful captive. Ina small cham- 
ber whose walls bore sad scenes of many a tale of 
woe, Jane Dudley wore away the weary days of her 
imprisonment. Her Greek Testament, her constant 
companion, was seldom laid aside. On one of those 
weary days, and while the sun lit with a flood of 
light the hill which rose opposite to her window, she 
leaned against the bars, and sang: 


“Mourn not, weary, fainting spirit, 
Thouch the voice of cruel fate 

Bids thee brighter crown inherit, 

Opes for thee the golden gate."’ 


The voice of the songstress died away in a wailing 
murmur as a gentle knoek aroused her attention, 

*‘ Enter, ifa friend,” said Jane; “and if a foe, I 
have no power to prevent thee.” 

“T enter as a friend,” said the tones of a female 
voice. 

The bars were withdrawn, and a lady dressed in 
the habit of anun entered. Her figure was tall and 
commanding, and her features, slightly irregular, 
wore the decided cast of lofty birth. Her hair was of 
a deep golden tint, rather than flaxen, while a look 
of sadness, almost sternness, in her eyes, made the 
cheek of the prisoner turn somewhat paler. 

‘Mary of England, my liege, my cousin!’ said 
Lady Jane, lingering, with softened emphasis, on the 
last word, as she attempted to kneel. 

“Nay, nay, Jane, mock me not,” said the queen, 
laying her tinger on her lips. “‘ 1 come as thy friend, 
and to offer thee terms. Be cautious, we are 
watched.” ; 

“Speak on,” said the trembling girl; “but O, 
spare Guilford, and on me wreak your displeasure!’’ 

“Hear me,” said the queen. “Jane, you are 
young to die, but die you shall, unless you accept the 
terms I offer. In one of the strictest order of Car- 
melites shalt thou, a professed votaress, atone for the 
past. Renounce thy heresy, proclaim allegiance to 
the church, and live.” 

For an instant, and ovly for an instant, Jane was 
silent; then starting as if awakened from a trance, 
she answered, fixing her great blue eyes on the face 
of the queen, and tossing back the flaxen tresses 
which fell in profusion over her neck and bosom: 

“No, my liege, earth holds not empire broad 
enough—life bas not blessing dear enough to bid me, 
in exchange, renounce my faith! 
take—my faith belongs to Heaven.” 


‘*Bethink thee, minion,” said Mary, trembling | 


with emotion. 
our signature.” 

‘* Royal cousin, spare, spare Guilford! 
to my fate.” 

‘* Be not so perverse,”’ said Mary. ‘ Bethink thee, 
thou art young, and life is sweet,’’ the angry color 
slowly fading from her cheek. ‘ Ponder our clemen- 
cy for a few hours, and send thy petition with this;” 
—she drew a diamond ring trom her finger, present- 
ing it to the captive—* and it shall be granted.” 

A moment more, and she was gone, The hapless 
girl leaned against the grated window, while ber 
blue eyes slowly filled with tears, which trembled on 


“This day thy death-warrant waits 


I consent 


one, as her meek head bent lower in sorrow. 
In a small apartment hung with curtains and rich 





My life is yours to | 


with gothic carving, in the old palace of Windsor, 
sat Mary Tudor. Before her was @ table on which 
was placed an ivory writing-case. The heavy robe 
of black velvet which enveloped her person, and the 
veil of twisted black and gold which tell from the 
small cap or coif, gave her a nun-like appearance. A 
rosary of ebony and gold hung at her girdle, while 
the large ruff that surrounded her neck made still 
more apparent the careworn and sickly cast of her 
features. Her thin cheek was asben pale, and her 
eye wandered, as ii in search of help, around the 
gorgeous apartment. 

Betore her stood two persons; one robed in the 
habit of an ecclesiastic of high rank, but whose nar- 
row and frowning features wore the stamp of the 
fiercest bigotry; the other, dressed in the habit of a 
courtier, bore on his noble and manly features the 
record vi @ life spent in services of highest trust. 
The queen's eye glanced anxiously at a parchment 
betore her, then, rising and pacing the room, she 
wrung her hands, exclaiming: 

* Bitter is the fate that bids me seal the doom of 
one 80 young and good! Tell us, my lord, can noth- 
ing be done to save her?” 

“Your royal clemency,” replied the nobleman, 
ean shield her, and mercy rejoices against judg- 
ment.’ 

The queen returned to her seat, and pressing ber 
hands over her eyes, remained long in thought. 
Taking up the pen, she looked irresvlutely in the 
faces of her counsellors. ‘ 

“The church, my daughter,’ said the prelate, 
“has claims which evcn a monarch cannot refuse. 
Our mother church demands the sacrifice.” 

“Nay, father,” said Mary, laying down the pen, 
“consider her youth, her noble birth, her innocence.” 

“Consider, daughter, rather her heresy, and the 
demands of jastice. While this young creature lives, 
thy seat is insecure, and the truth cannot prevail.” 

He totk the pen and placed it in the trembling 
hand of tbe queen, looking at her with acountenance 
in which pride and hate were blended with the fiercest 
bigotry. 

Pale with agitation, Mary mechanically affixed the 
signature to the parchment, while her features as- 
sumed the pinched expression of one undergoing 
bodily torture; then, burying her face in her hands, 
she sobbed in agony, while the hot tears streamed 
through the thin jewelled fingers. The statesman, 
with a trembling lip, took the roll, affixing a seal of 
black wax, and slowly left the apartment. 





The bell from the highest turret swung ifs solemn 
toll from ‘Tower Hill, as the gray dawn broke upon 
the fortress.; Jane, knowing what the coming day 
had in store for her, arose from the couch on which 
she had passed a sleepless night, to prepare fur death. 
Long she knelt in prayer, her head bowed, while the 
wealth of golden tresses that swept her neck and 
bosom, now bathed in the rays of sunlight, and the 
Grecian cast of her features, earnest in their expres- 
sion of suffering, gave her the appearance of a saint 
moulded by the hand of art. 

At length, a muffled drum, in the courtyard of 
the prison, caused her té start; and rushing to the 
window, she beheld a procession formed of the cfli- 
cers of the fortress, escorted by a band of men-at- 
arms, several of her friends and relatives, and in 
their midst, her own Dudley, whose fine figure 
towered amid the surrounding soldiery. His face 
wore the calm and noble expression familiar to it, 
while the traces of recent suffering softened its man- 
ly beauty. He paused for a moment opposite the 
turret in which Jane was confined, und their eyes 
met inone wild, sorrowful farewell. Jane pressed 
her hand on her heart, and repressed the cry of 
agony which seemed bursiiug from her lips, while 
Guilford paused, slowiy extended his arms, then 
pointed to heaven. A moment more, the procession 
moved on, and, as they threw a parting kiss to each 
other, even the stern eyes of the soldiers were tearfcl. 

Slowly and wearily the tolling bell marked the mo- 
ments, while the captive awaiting death graved with 
the ring which Mary. bad given her, sentences ex- 
pressive of resignation, on the window of her cell. 
She was aroused by the withdrawing of the bolts of 
her prison, as a lady, robed in the deepest mourning, 
entered. 

‘* Mother, my cearest mother!” cried Jane, as the 
countess folded her to her bosom. 

The two sobbed on each other’s neck for some mo- 
ments in silence. 

““My poor child,” said the countess, at lengih, 
‘‘have our ambitious schcmes brought thee to this? 
Can nothing be done, even at this late hour?” 

‘*Mother, what charm has life forme now?” said 
her daughter. ‘‘ Hark!” 

She, bid her face on the shoulder of the countess, 


| as the low rumbls of wheels was heard without, 





while a slight convulsion passed over her. Glancing 
through the narrow window, the countess behell a 
covered body laid on the rude hurdle, and sank 
fainting to tne ground. 

Rapidly the moments passed, until a clergyman 
entered to prepare the captive for death. An hour 
Was passed in the solemn services of the Church of 
England, when, hand in hand, they passed the fatal 
way. Pity was impressed on every face, as the 
youthful widow appeared on the smal) eminence—the 
death-scene of many a noble beart. Meekly she ac- 
knowledged the justice of her sentence, and forgave 
her enemies; and, while weeping friends received 


| from her hands her Bible and a few keepaakes,; with 
their long lashes for 4 moment, and then fell, one by | 


a smile she bade them ‘tarewell; then, kneeling, 
raised her eyes to heaven, bowing her head tow in 
prayer, until it rested un the block. So ends our tale. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MUSIC. 





BY MISS ABBIE WHEELER. 
There is music in the blastering wind 
That blows acruss the lea; 
It wakes the deepest thoughts of our mind 
To a grand reality. 
Then blow, ye winds, with a mighty power, 
Whistling through forest and shady bower! 


There is music in the rippling rill; 
I ‘ve listened oft to its tones, 
As it trickles adown the sloping hill, 
And washes the pebbly stones. 
It carries me back to my childhood hours, 
When the path of life was bright with flowers. 


Anon breaks forth on the silent air 
The soft, low song ofa bird; 
We think the notes are rich and rare, 
As sweet as ever we heard. 
O, sing on, for life is short at the best, 
And “ there are no birds in last year's nest !"’ 


There is music unwritten; the poet's pen 
Must gather a mightier voice, 

If it fain would sing to the sons of men 
Such strains as the heart rejoice. 

Ah, none can portray the exquisite taste 

Of music stamped on this wide world's waste! 


I remember eyes, with their deep blue shade, 
Looking calmly into my own; 
I remember what work with my heart they made, 
When they built for themselves a throne; 
And a voice that said, with a musical ring, 
“*O come, come sing to me, darling, sing!"’ 


There is music in nature, and also in love, 
Such music gods worsh'p, I ween; 
And had I the power of angels above, 
I'd write loveliest songs ever seen. 
Only once should that voice, with its musical ring, 
Say, pleading, * Sing to me, darling, sing!" 





THE DOCTOR’S WIFE. 


I. 


A SOMBRE autumn evening on the beach at South- 
aven; where the vast expanse of heaving sea, spread 
outbefore the little town with its toils, and cares, and 
strivings, washes clean away all the tumult and 
passion of a world before it reaches its far restful 
pillow against the sky in dim air. The glazed water 
was glistening with dull purple and amber. For the 
sky was sullen, save only where the setting sun 
burned in fissures through sombre clouds. Dotted 
over the sea the white-sailed ships slip imperceptibly 
past into the hazy horizon, or out of it into the world, 
like strange sleeping birds, and a steamer, just left 
the wooden pier, has ploughed up the bright water 
into foam, leaving a long wake of turbulence, and 
fouling the evening air with a tall pillar of smoke, 
that dispersed into wreathing clouds stretching far 
over the town. 

Southaven, at the time of which I write, was still a 
fashionable watering-place; now it is a little Babel, 
with a line of railway, a Chamber of Commerce, a 
Board of Health and a Town Council. The railway 
was then only on paper—in fact, the engineer for the 
new line, Mr. Elsey, with his son Henry, bad only 
just completed the survey, and that smoking, puffing 
steamer, getting smaller in the distance, is taking 
them back into their world of London again after a 
three months’ stay in the little seaside town. 

There are many strollers on the wide sheltering 
beach, many idlers and health-seekers. Away from 
these, along the shore, where it is little frequeuted, a 
girl is sitting alone on the shingle. You would hard- 
ly call her bandsome, her features are a little too 
strongly warked for sculptural beauty, perbaps. 
There are some women whose beauty does not strike 
one all at once; it grows on us. Ellen Kenway was 
one of these. As she sits huddled up by the rocks on 
the beach, you can scarcely judge how dainty and 
well-formed is her figure, though rather sniall; but 
you can see she has jet-black hair, and large liquid 
eyes shaded by long lashes, and a delicate com- 
plexion, usually too pale, but now in a glow almost 
transparent. 

It is alovely sight before her. Close to her feet 
creeps up the snowy fuam that the wave leaves for an 
instant on the opaque dull bank of shingle, to die 
away the next, as in a dream, into tremulous threads 
of frosty silver, which are drawn back with the swash 
of the water, and wound again into the salt breast of 
the great sea. Ellen has taken no note of the scene; 
her whole thoughts and affections are wound up in 
the heart of Henry Elsey, like the wave threads in 
the ocean, none the less though believing she has 
poured out her heart’s treasure as uselessly and hope- 
lessly as a vial of precious attar wasted on the ground. 
Her eyes are fixed on the distant steamer fading 
away from her sight like the happiness froin her life, 
and as she looks, two big fierce tears grow into the 
dark eyes and glaze them over for a moment, but do 
not fall. She ought to have wept, and let the tears 
come. They woul! have brought calm, and with it 
truer perception, fur tears clear the mental vision 
wonderfully at times. But with an effurt she drove 
them back to scorch her heart instead of her eyes. 

Perhaps, if you know the facts Ellen Kenway was 
in trouble about, you will be better able to judge of 
them than from the distorted picture her thougtts 
presented. 

Mr. Robert Elsey was a very popular surveyor in 
the early railroad days, and had made a great deal of 


| up his son Henry ip bis own c fice, be had no inten- 
tien that be should succeed to his connectiun, for 
two reasons: first, because he intended to retire al- 
together from money-getting pursuits in a twelve- 
month, and thenceforward to make a gentleman of 
his son, and next, because Henry Elsey was too deli- 
cate in health to follow any profession whatever 
with a prospect of success, 

On coming down to Southaven, the surveyor and 
his son made a good many friends among the influen- 
tial people interested in the new line. I thirk Henry 
Elsey got through more picnics, and dinner parties, 
and musical evenings, than surveying, daring his 
stay. At all events, a tall, handsome young man of 
two-and-twenty, with good looks, easy manners, and 
bright prospects, he was in great request. Besides, 
Doctor Lorry liked bim, and as Doctor Lorry con- 
centrated in himself the entire good-will of the towns- 
people, that was quite enovgh to make Henry Elsey 
a general favorite. It was at a picnie party he first 
met Ellen Kenway. He did not fall in love with ber 
at first sight, but he admired her, and was fascinated 
by her, he hardly knew how much, till one day he 
awoke to the conviction that he was very much in 
love with her, and knew no happiness but in Ellen's 
society. Thisconviction grew on him; he became a 
frequent visitor at her house, till he had avowed his 
passion, and found it warmly returned. 

With Ellen it was different; she loved Henry El- 
sey before the first day they met was over. The 
Southaven people declared she lost no opportunity 
of throwing herself in bis way, and trying to secure a 
wealthy match. This is not correct; but that she 
loved him wildly and jealously was for her peace 
sadly true. She was not a match for him in point of 
position, the Southaven people said, and if by this 
they meant the position that money gives, they were 
right, for Ellen and her sister Lucy were the only 
children of a deceased clergyman, who left their 
mother notbing but a very small life annuity on 
which to bring up her two daughters. But that she 
loved Henry Elsey for his money’s sake is a cruel 
falsehood. Sbe would have loved him the same if he 
had not had a penny in the world. 

It was not tijl the day before they were leaving 
Southaven, that Henry Elsey told his fatber of the 
state of his feelings towards Ellen Kenway. Now, 
Robert Elsey was not an unduly proud man as re- 
garded himself, but he fondly over-estimated his son, 
and his abilities, and the position he ought to take in 
life. A widower, moreover, and lonely in the world 
save his son, he was selfishly fearful lest any one, 
man or woman, should supplant bim in that son’s 
affections. He worshipped his son, and knowing that 
the cankerworm of consumption was already under- 
mining his boy’s life, he wished to keep Henry to 
himself until the end, which he kneW could not be 
many years distant; or, if he could not do this, he 
wished at least to see him make aome wealthy match 
as soon as his projected retirement allowed his intro- 
duction into better society. 

Robert Elsey tried to reason with his son, but found 
reason unavailing against passion, and though be 
tried it long and patiently, he was fain at last to con- 
tend with his son’s weapon—he tried passion, too. 
It was new to Henry, for it was the first time-he had 
ever had angry words from his father, and it made 
him gentler in his pleading, though not lest earnest. 
Robert El!sey, however, gave as his ultimatum that 
his son should break off the engagement uncondi- 
tionally. on pain of being cut off immediately from 
present and future enjoyment of any part of his 
father’s wealth ; but that, provided he would give his 
word neither to see Elen Kenway nor write to her 
for two years, if still desirous to renew the engage- 
ment at theend of that time, he would oppose no 
farther hindrance to their union. 

Henry Elsey was not the man to throw off all re- 
strai:t, to rush into tbe world on his own resources, 
and carve name, and fame, and money to lay at the 
feet of a wife. To begin with, he had not the phy- 
sical power. He could suffer better than he could 
do. When he had reflected a bit, he began to see 
that if he left his father, it would take him at least 
as long to realize by his own exertions a very humble 
position to marry upon (even supposing his health 
endured the test), as the time he had to wait for his 
father’s sanction. Still, he could not but feel that 
two years of his precarious life were like twenty taken 
from that of a hale and strong man. 

Henry had one last interview with Ellen Kenway, 
and told her much ofthis. But though silent, she 
was unsatisfied. Loving him wildly and unreason- 
ingly as she did, she would have him break all ties of 
kith and kin fur ber, as she would bave done for him. 
Thoughtless, or careless rather, of consequences, she 
believed him cold, when he loved as deeply if not as 
madly as sbe. But Ellen was very quiet, danger- 
ously quiet, and kept ber thoughts in ber heart, and 
they burned it up. She theught him strangely 
guarded in his reference to the time when the two 
years’ probation should be past, and she doubted his 
sincerity. She did not know be feared to raise his 
own hopes, much less hers, about a time which, for 
aught he knew, might find his head pillowed on the 
sod instead of on his Ellen’s breast. He left her prom- 
ising so far to jesuitize bis promise to his father as to 
write a note once a month to ber sister Lucy, as a 
token. that he was living, and faithful to Ellen so 
long as he continued to write. 

If Ellen had known what he felt when be had car- 
ried away with him the feelings he would not exhibit 
before her, if Ellen had seen him walking that shore 
near where she sits at midnight, and heard his pas- 





sionate cry for strength to endure, and for life to last 
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| money by his profession. Although he had brought | till be could make her his wife, she would not now 


be sitting in trouble upon the beach, pressing hand- 
fuls of sand between her hot fingers till the pebbles 
make the blood come, and crying to herself, I would 
give my soul for that man’s love.” 





II. 


I po not think Ellen ever expected he would keep 
his word about the letters to her sister very long— 
only long enough to break the blow a little to her. 
And when, after a few months had passed bringing 
letters to Lucy for Ellen’s eye, and each note became 
shorter and more guarded (colder, Ellen thought), I 
believe she was quite prepared for the time that came 
and brought no letter at all, and that grew from 
month to month, till near a year elapsed with no let- 
ter, no news, no token from him she loved so dear. 

Time is a gentle nurse, and soothes and softens 
down most strong feelings of good and evil, and it 
quieted Ellen, until the fire seemed to die out. It 
withdrew from all its outposts and sacrificed all its 
advanced tr .nches, in order to concentrate itself in 
one smouldering corner of her heart, as a band of 
insurgents, beaten in desultory warfare, will take up 
their abode in secret mountain fastnesses, from which 
nothing will ever dislodge them. 

By-and-by, care came, and trouble to the Ken- 
ways. The local bank in which Mrs. Kenway’s an- 
nuity had been purchased failed, paying only a 
dividend of five shillingsin the pound, and leaving 
the family thenceforth in receipt of only a fourth of 
their previous humble income. There might be 
enough still to keep their mother from want; but it 
was clear they must leave their neat little home for 
lodgings, an’ that both the girls must seek some way 
of earning their own livelihood. Lucy, the meeker 
spirit of the two, at once determined on seeking a 
situation a3 governess, and very soon suceeeded in 
obtaining one through the help of friends. Ellen 
thought she should be at least able to support herself 
by giving lessons in music, in which she was no mean 
proficient. She went to Doctor Lorry to ask his ad- 
vice on the subject. 

If ever there was a genuine, good, kind-hearted 
man in tke world, Doctor Lorry of Southaven was 
one. He was always helping some one with advice, 
or money, or a cheery word, and his advice and 
his pleasant words did as much good as his 
money, they said, or his physic. He was by com- 
mon consent the general confidant of the little town. 
He knew everybody’s business, and had a hand in it, 
too, where a helping one was needed ; and yet he very 
assiduously minded his own. There was only one 
other doctor in Southaven then; and when Doctor 
Lorry’s popularity nearly ruined his opponent at the 
outset, it was he who set him on bis legs again, and 
lent him capital without interest, and got him ap 
pointed to the Infirmary, and recommended him 
patients. Doctor Lorry was by no means a rich man, 
and yet he never wanted money to do good with. He 
never se ‘med to have any money, in fact, unless it 
was wanted to help some one else. He bad been an 
intimate triend of Ellen’s father, and always a wel- 
come visitor at her mother’s house since her father’s 
death. But then he was welcome everywhere. There 
never was a doctor so welcome, in sickness or in 
health, as Doctor Lorry. I believe, had he not been 
half the wise and skillful physician that he was, the 
Southaven people would have paid him for his hope- 
ful looks and cheery smiles. It was difficult to feel 
ill when you only looked at bim—the very sight of 
him did you good. 

Ellen Kenway had never lost the half-wondering 
awe and esteem with which she regarded him ever 
since, as a little child, he used to take her on his knee 
and say, with a smile before which infantine dis- 
orders quailed in despair, “And how is my little 
friend to-day?’ She thought him so wise then, and 
found him so good and genuine as she grew up, that 
she always reverenced him. 

T should not like to say Doctor Lorry was a tidy 
man. But then he had never been married. As he 
came rushing in from his surgery to see Ellen, with 
the sleeves of a shabby coat turned back, and his 
black clothes all dusted over with white powder, he 
was not that, certainly. But he was such a busy 
man, alwaysinahurry. He had always just “ been 
somewhere, and was going somewhere else in ten 
minutes.” Nor had he a single handsome feature 
under his shaggy gray hair—-that he used himself to 
say wore out a hair-brush in a fortnight in the vain 
endeavor to subjugate it— to afford excuse for a com- 
pliment on his appearance. He was only a straight- 
grown, square: headed man of five-and-furty, with the 
cheeriest voice, and the frankest smile to light up his 
large, plain face into the reverent beauty of good 
looks. 

“My dear Miss Kenway,” he said, panting, but 
laughing fatigue to scorn, “I’ve been up all night 
and busy all day, and am offin ten minutes to Chil- 
lingworth, and I shall not be home till evening. I 
know all you have got to say, and I consider yours a 
very favorable case—a little low, perhaps, but we’ll 
soon pick that up; only music-lessons wont do, it’s 
like physic to me to hear of it. Now,” he continued, 
‘“‘do you think your dear mother would give me a bit 
of supper to-night when I get back? You wort mind 
if, 1 tell you I’ve just sent some birds to Mrs. Ken- 
way, willyou? Now, don’t, there’sa dear girl, think 
I am presuming on the loss of tbat little bit of money 
of yours. Nothing of the kind. The fact is, people 
will send me birds and things to that extent that I 
tremble to think I have at this blessed moment, 








there’s one of those advertising wine merchants just 
sent me a lot of bottles as samples. I can’t take wine 
till evening; so, good-by, Miss Kenway, I’m off.” 

He was not a polite man, you see. This was bis 
abrupt way always; for he seemed to be locally om- 
niscient, and knew all about people, and if he hada 
fault as a doctor, it was that he would never let a 
patient indulge in that lugubrious relief which the 
sick enjoy of detailing, with morbid relish, the na- 
ture and symptoms of their complaint. His jovial 
smile seemed to recognize every ailment, mora) or 
physical, at a glance as an old acquaintance; and he 
would tell you he knew all about you, and all about 
your disorders, and didn’t want to hear you talk, and 
then go and talk so fast himself that it was a mercy 
he didn’t. Then, before you could reply, he would 
catch up his hat and talk himselfout of the room, and 
down stairs, and you would hear his voice talking 
against the front door till it slammed him ont into 
the street, and you began to wonder how ever he 
knew what was the matter witb you. 

At nine o’clock the doctor bustled in to sap with 
Mrs. Kenway—off his own game and his own wine— 
and he chattered away all supper-time so blithely 
that Mrs. Kenway and ber daughter canght some of 
his humor, and wovld have hardly realized for the 
moment, even if they hal thought, that they were 
nearly penniless, and knew not where to turn in the 
future. And after supper Doctor Lorry insisted on 
having a sample of the music-lessons Ellen was talk- 
ing about, and then he would sing, and make her 
accowpany hin. 

‘* Now, Miss Kenway,” he said, when she bad done, 
‘*T must be going; I have a broken leg and a measles 
to see to-night, but music-teaching wont do for you. 
Now you are prescribed for. And, O, by the way, 
my dear Mrs. Kenway, what a fortunate thing for 
Southaven this railway is. Property is fetching fab- 
ulous prices about your part. Now, you are thinking 
of leaving your eottage; there, I know all about it, 
you know, and I suppose you will sell it, and directly 
you do you will have that little rascal of a Guyatt 
down on you to snapit up for a song. Now! don’t 
want to take advantage, but if you wil! give me the 
first offer of it you'll do me a great favor—yon will 
indeed. IH get it valued for you; well, Guyatt 
shall value it if you like; so we'll consider that set 
tled.”’ And Doctor Lorry went out, and they heard 
him wishing them ‘* good-night ” from the passage. 

Next morning early he went and fixed tbat “ little 
rascal Guyatt,”’ an estate agent and valuer, who, by 
the way, was as good a friend as the doctor had in 
Southaven. 

** Can’t stop a minute, my dear fellow; but just go 
down this morning and value Mrs. Kenway’s house 
for me, end get the conveyance drawn up atonce. I 
think property is looking up here, owing to the rail- 
way. You'll just value it at nine hundred pounds, 
and get it transferred sharp before somebody outbids 
me, do you see?” 

“My dear doctor, that wontdo; why, it is not hon- 
estly worth more than—” 

“* Nonsense, Gayatt, your liver is out of order. 1’il 
send you a pill and draught when I get home; but 
you get this done at once, and don’t tell everybody 
else ny business, I mean to make money oat of it.” 

I believe he led Mra. Kenway to suppose be was 
thinking of selling the cottage and garden to a hotel 
company as soon as the line was opened, and going to 
clear a heap of money by bis bargain. At all events, 
he told her that he could do nothing at a)} with it for 
some time to come, and insisted on her remaining 
for the present as his tenant. 

From that time Doctor Lorry became a frequent 
visitor at Mrs. Kenway’s, and grew very fond indeed 
of hearing more of Ellen’s music-lessons, as he called 
her pianoforte playing. And .one day Doctor Lorry 
asked Ellen to be bis wife. Although, till lately she 
had never thought of him at all as a lover, and only 
respected him as a dear, kind friend, Eilen hai, with 
her woman’s foresight, detected some time before the 
meaning of the doctor’s continuous visits. But 
though he knew beforehand what was coming, she 
was still unprepared with an answer. She loved 
Henry Elsey, faithtul or faithless, wich all her heart. 
She did not love Doctor Lorry, though shereverenced 
him for his kindliness uf hear: and his goolness to 
everybody. She even hal!-doub‘ed if his proposal 
was not dictated in some sort, by a wish to benefit 
her family, as part of his scheme of universa) benev- 
olence, and not fer her own sake. She wronged him 
here in her thoughts. 

She told Doctor Lorry frankly of her love for Henry 
Elsey, and that she feared she could never love him 
as he deserved for his goodness to her mother, to ber, 
and to everybody else; that she loved him as a kind, 
dear friend, but that he dexerved a noble, true-hearted 
wife when he did marry, and not a fvolish girl, who 
could never be to him all a wife should. 

‘‘My dear Miss Kenway,” he said, “I feel I ask 
you to be my wife under a disadvantage. The worst 
of it is, I have no doubt you teel under some fancied 
obligation to me about any little trifles I may have 
done for your mother. Believe me truly, I had no 
thought of asking you to be my wife then, or of buy- 
ing your love. I am an old man, compared with you. 
It has only lately seemed hard to me to think of 
passing away from the earth without knowing the 
sweetness of a wife’s love. Ido not ask you to crush 
out all the old memories of your heart. It is sad to 
kill the scent of a dried flower. 
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her on the forehead as he hai done when she was a 
little child, and went out. 

Ellen consulted with her mother, and laid her 
heart bare before her. 

“JT cannot love him, mother,” she said. “I can 
only be bis wife. I love Henry Elsey, and him only.” 
Her mother knew that all their future depended on 
her daughter’s decision, but she was silent. She 
would not influence her child’s mind, though she 
knew it was a question between penury and comfort 
for life; and life is long, whatever poets say. 

I think if she had spoken out, it would have been 
different. If she had been angry, and told her child 
their bread depended upon her accepting Doctor 
Lorry, Ellen would have said, ‘‘ Mother, there is 
bread enough for you; I will goand earn mine as 
Lucy has done.”” Or, had she begged her daughter 
not to sacrifice her heart for her mother’s sake, it 
wanted so little to move Ellen, that I think she would 
bave said, ‘‘ Mother, I will work for you, you shall 
not want; but forgive me in this, for my heart does 
not love him.” But those mute tears did it. 

And in six weeks, for the doctor was a basty, busy 
man, Eilen Kenway promised to love, honor and 
obey Richard Lorry. 


Ill. 


ELLEN did honor Doctor Lorry and did obey him, 
he was so good. He prescribed companionship for her 
mother, and brought Lucy away from her situation 
to act as his prescript‘oa, that Mrs. Kenway might 
not be lonely in the little cottage. All the excuses 
he made for looking after their welfare, some shame- 
lessly transparent, and others inscrutably dark, need 
not be told here. Suffice it tosay the Kenways want- 
ed for nothing, there was always some artfully ar- 
ranged surprise in store for them, yet so managed that 
they should not be pained by no feeling of obligation. 
But Doctor Lorry did not know the wealth of love 
that lay hidden and dormant in his wife’s heart, and 
which she could not give to him. And yet Ellen 
sought to do her duty as a wife, and went through all 
the ritual with as much fervor as would pass for de- 
votion from many a colder spirit. But in Ler heart 
of hearts she loved Henry Elsey still, though she 
struggled against it, and fought against it, and meek- 
ly went about her daily duties, respecting her hus- 
band ail the while so earnestly, she would humbly 
have kissed the ground he walked upon, while sbe 
despised herself for so much as injuring him in 
thought. 

Perhaps, Iam not sure, if Ellen had had more of 
her husband’s company she would have stifled this 
out into a dead memory, whereof only the fragrance 
should have remained. But Doctor Lorry’s life was 
very much what it was before his marriage. He was 
seldom at home, always full of plans to make every 
one happy—his wife among the rest—and bustling 
about on everybody’s business. Ellen was too ex- 
acting in her dispcsition, too selfish and covetous, to 
be satisfied with aught but a man’s whole heart at any 
cost; and much as she honored and admired her hus- 
band’s generous devotion to others, she thought it 
robbed her,of too much of his time and his thoughts, 
leaving her only a share of what she woulil have all 
and undivided. Nevertheless, I have said Ellen did 
not love Doctor Lorry—love him, that is as she could 
love; and yet she would have ull his time, and atten- 
tion, and thoughts to herself; and still yet she knew 
he loved her deeply, if undemonstratively. I have 
not sail Ellen was unreasonable. But Ellen was a 
woman, 

Two years passed away, and found Mrs. Lorry with 
a little girl of twelve months old, with the brightest, 
happiest smile that ever gladdened another’s heart. 
Little Effie was almost as popular in Southaven as 
Doctor Lorry himself, and went about nearly as much 
for the purpose of exhibiting to admiring triends the 
astonishing proficiency she had attained in the use of 
her mottled little limbs. And yet, though she loved 
her little child tenderly, and respected her husband 
above all the world, Mrs. Lorry was not quite happy. 





IV. 

Ir was getting on for the twilight of an October 
evening when Mrs. Lorry took a quiet walk alone 
upon the beach. The air was chilly and the sands 
nearly deserted, but it suited E:len’s humor to be 
alune. She walked on till she came to the place 
where, four years before, sitting on the shingle, she 
had seen the steamer fade into the distance bearing 
Henry Elsey away from her sight. There she sat 
down. 

As she sat there listening to the murmurous ocean, 
and toying absently with the sands, she opened to 
herself the secret casket of her heart, that contained 
all the old embalmed memories of Henry Elsey, and 
spread out before her thoughts all the tokens of his 
faithless love which recollection still treasured up. 
She thought of what might have been could she have 
lavished her heart upon bim, and wondered how it 
would have ended, after all. And she thought of her 
husband, and how, with all his goodness, her expec- 
tations were but disappointed, and her life lonely. 
She thought of her little Effie, and it came into her 
mind how wrong, and wicked, and ungrateful she 
was—that her disappointments were of her own mak- 
ing, and that she would try earnestly to forget all 
the past, and to give her husband her whole heart. 

The twilight was deepening, and the clouds faded 
inte a gathering haze of obscurity, leaving only the 
restless sea gleaming, still white, out of the dusk. 

“ Ellen,” cried a voice, broken with joyful passion. 
‘Darling, | have been faithful.” 





“And in amoment, and before she had time for 
thought or reply, she was in his arms, and Henry 
Elsey’s kisses burned upon her lips. 

The next instant she had torn herself from Lis em- 
brace; said, ‘“ Henry, 1 am Doctor Lorry’s wife!” 
And while he yet stood transfixed and speechless at 
the words, she ran fiom him with a great ery, and 
never stopped nor looked back till she found herself 
in her husband’s house. 

“Help me, my husband,” she cried, trembling, 
and with tears, ‘for Henry Elsey has come back, 
and I have seen him, and I am afraid I love him 
still.” 

Doctor Lorry hushed and soothed her silently as a 
tearful child until she was calmer. Then, alter a 
little thought, he said: 

“And you shall see him again, dear wife; for if 
Henry Elsey is in Southaven he shall sup with us to- 
night.” 

There was not a particle of jealousy or distrust in 
his nature, and he felt sure that Henry Elsey had a 
great deal to say to Ellen, which, perhaps, ought to 
be said, and had better be said under her husband’s 
roof than elsewhere. Andina minute Doctor Lorry 
was hurrying down the passage, unbeedful or un- 
conscious of his wife’s earnest words: 

“Don’t let htm come, Richard-—husband dear, keep 
him away from me.” 

But he found him, and presently the two men came 
in, the younger haggard and pale, and such a con- 
trast to her hale husband with the hearty laugh. 

The renewed meeting was reserved and quiet, and 
the meal passed in a painful and constrained man- 
ner, whilst even the doctor's cheery humor fell flat, 
and for once was a dead failure. Supper over, he 
said: 

‘** Now, I know very well, Mr. Elsey, all about your 
oid engagement to Mrs. Lorry, and that there may be 
many little things you would like to talk over. I’m 
just off to see a couple of patients, and I'll be back 
and have a cigar with you in an hour.” 

And they two were left alone. 

Ellen bardly knew afterwards how he explained 
himself, fur her tears and excitement; but she knew 
Henry E!sey bad loved ber deeply all the while. He 
had been ill, she knew; be had not written, because 
he thought it kinder to let her suppose his had been 
@ light love, than fur her to wait and helplessly 
mourn for him during the remainder of a long sick- 
ness that, it was thought, death must soon end. She 
knew after a long time he had been away abroad to 
a warmer climate, and that there he had slowly re- 
gained a little health, and his physician said might, 
with care, protract his life for some years; but it had 
been terribly slow work. His father had died in the 
meantime, leaving him his property; and now, after 
lingeriug for years between life and deatb, he had 
made the first use of feeble health which he never 
expected to regain, to come and lay his heart and his 
little life at her feet only to find her another’s—a 
generous-minded man’s—who had put his honor in 
his keeping, and shut his mouth from saying more, 
for was he not her husband’s guest? But she knew 
he had been faithful. 

The doctor came home very cheerful, and chatted 
blithely about his patients and the gossip of the town, 
for he felt himself put upon his mettle to dissipate 
the traces of tears from his wife’s cheeks, and to re- | oh 
store cheerfulness Presently Henry Elsey left, and | 
then Ellen broke out sobbing, and said, ‘‘ Richard, 
dear, for the love of heaven don’t let him come again ' 
—don’t let me see him any more. I cannot bear it.” | 
And Doctor Lorry promised, and sought to comfort | 
his wife, for he knew she had loved Henry Elsey. 

He cgme once more, however. 1t was only a pro- 
fessional visit, but Ellen met him passing through 
the hall, and could not refuse to speak. Any one 
might have heard what she said: 

** Good-by, Mr. Elsey; don’t despise me for being 
faithless.” 

“I cannot,” he replied, ‘Iam alone to blame. If 
ever you want to know where one lives who would 
render you service at the cost of his life, here is my 
address—” and he gave her a card—adding, ‘“ For- 
give my saying so much. Gvod-by.” And he wrench- 
ed her hand so earnestly it made her give a cry of 
pain as went out. 

Ellen blamed berself, never him. She had been 
faithless, he faithful. And the old hidden fire leaped 
up into a fierce flame, that burnt up right, and truth, 
and duty, and consumed her heart’s purity, like the 
fire that fell and burned up the altar and the sacri- 
fice, and the water that was round about in the 
trenches. 

A few days did it. Then she left Southaven, and 
shut herself out from her home and her little child, 
her mother and sisters, and all the sweet ties that 
bind up the pure already in sheaves in this world, to 
carry away with her the gnawing fire that burns 
forever and ever. She left an open note on her table. 





‘“ HUSBAND,— 
worthy of you. 
never know. 


Forget me, always and forever un- 
Let little Effie think I died, and 
ELLEN LORRY.” 


She found her way to the address Henry Elsey Lad 
given—it was her own doing, not his—and came into 
his room. 

“ Henry,” she said, ‘I am come. I will go to the 
world’s end with you. Take me away where I can 
forget and shut out the past, and not see or know his 
trouble.” 

It was not easy. The world is so small, you can- 
not get more than a dozen thousand miles away at 
most from the spot of any given grief or crime, and 
memory will reach further from that—from this world 





into the next, it is said. 


“1 








He t took her away, and they travelled abroad and 
passed a life of exciteo.ent and pleasure that was 
wild and fearfal in its intensity, and terrible and 
wearisome in its unrest. Switzerland, 
Italy, France, Spain—they tried them all in turn, but 
Ellen was restless, and would remain nowhere long; 
she wesried of constant wandering, and yet craved 
for the very excitement that palled on ker. 

For years they led this bitter, homeless life—the 
keenest punishment of sin— the only vengeance ever 
meted out to Cain. No home. “A wan:lerer shalt 
thou be.” O, how Ellen would sit and weep at the | 
thought of her quiet home in dear old Southaven, 
from which she had forever shut herself out and her 
little child there! Then she became fretful and 
querulous, and in discord with everything—with the 
changeless blue of the deep, clear sky, with the pure | 
aerial mountains, with the soft bowing stone pines— | 
even with Henry. For her heart was out of tune | 
with all the world, and with all its beauties that its 
pure Maker made “ very good.” 

At last Henry Elsey sickened and diel, and she 
was left alone in a strange land; rich enough, as the 


world talks, but poor and wretched, and beggared of | 


all that women hold dear—a self-branded outcast, 
shrinking from the pity of friends worse than the , 
coldness of strangers; longing for the quiet home that | 
was iost to her forever, whilst she perished of heart- 
hunger and distress, homeless, in a far-off country. 
No home, and in a strange land. 

There was only one thing Ellen looked forward to, 
for the wicked never look far forward. Sbe yearned 
to see her little child again, and then to die. 

It was a Jong journey, but she made it, and before 
she came to Southaven she tried to disguise herself 
in poor clothes. It was quite needless. Noone who 
had known Ellen Kenway as Mrs. Lorry, seven years 
betore, would ever have recognized her now. O, how 
the old fawiliar street, that knew her tread in her 
guileless days, seemed to rebuke her footsteps as 
though the very stones would cry out against her. 
Something made her go first to the churchyard—per- 
haps her mother might be there. Would that she 
might be, and at peace forever, not to know her 
daughter had come back. And yet, if she had died 
of grief on her account! Butno. “here were none 
ot her home-friends there that she could find. 

Then she wandered about till it was dark, and the 
cheery lights grew into the window-panes along the 
streets, to tell of homes and tiresides of virtuous 
peace, such as would never be hers—peace only priced 
at its value when nothing can buy it back again. 

She went on like a guilty thing up to Doctor Lor- 
ry’s house. How she knew every window and shut- 
ter, and the old-fashioned front door, and the clean 
stone steps she had passed over as a bride—th:zir very 
whiteness now reproaching her with pollution. She 
hung about in the shadow of the surgery lamp, 
waiting ti!l she could think how to gain access to the 
house without being seen. 

Presently Doctor Lorry came out. He passed close, 
and nevey, knew her. The lamplight shone fall on 
his face as he brushed slowly by. O, how he was 
altered! His brisk step exchanged for a slow, labored 
walk, his face livid and care worn, and his hair white 
—white as snow. It was all white, and pure, and 
bright except her heart. Even the sorrow that had 

ged her husband’s hair had bleached it pure 
white. 

At last Ellen crept down the area steps to the kitch- 
en. Perhaps their old servant might bethere. Tim- 
idiy and trembling she knocked. The door was 
opened. Yes, the same dear, old motherly woman 
who had taken little Effie from her breast many, 
many a time. 

“Don’t you know me?” sobbed Ellen, the tears 
streaming down. 

*“*No, bless you,” said the old servant; ‘‘ but I see 
you are in trouble, dear soul. Come in and rest a 
minute, and tell me what is the matter,” and she led 
ber in. 

Ellen sat by the deal table, full in the light, and 
took off her bonnet and let her hair down (gray now), 
as she used to wear it. 

“ Heaven help us all!” cried the old woman; ‘ but 
itis Mrs. Lorry. O, ma‘am, the Lord forgive you, 
but you've broken his heart.” 

** Don't, Ann, don’t. Have pity,” Ellen cried, with 
bitter sobs. *‘I know—I know. I have come back 
only for a little. I could not bear for him to know 
me. I saw him pass just now, and know it is true. 
But I want to look upon my little child befure I die. 
I will not disturb her sleep. I will kiss Ler so softly 
she shall not wake, and then I will creep down and 
go out, and never trouble you any more forever.” 

“QO mercy, missus,” the good old woman said, 
wringing her hands, ‘‘ don’t take on—don't, there’s a 
dear creature, for dear love; but you will never wake 
darling Miss Effie with your kisses any more—she 
has laidin the churchyard these three years.” 

With an exceeding great an bitter cry, Elen ran 
out into the night, her head bare, her long bair flut- 
tering in the bleak wind. She hurried on till she 
came to the long, dark beach, where the white waves 
were rolling in, angrily leaping upon the shore. 
There she flitted down to where the foam of the last 
wave was hissing and seething on the shingle, and, 
her feet already wet with the salt sea, stretched out 
her hands to confide her bitter remorse to its sileut 
breast. 





Ve 
“ Way. my dear Ellen, if we haven’t been waiting 


supper for you this last hour, and I’ve been hunt'nz 
all over the town ty find you. I’ve b2en to mother’s, 


Germany, | 





and goodness only knows whore, ond here you are, 
sitting alone on the shore at ten o'clock at night, 
with the water up to your ankles 

Ellen looked up in amazement. There was Doctor 
Lorry, sure enough. She cuould not see his face, for it 
was 80 dark, but his voice didn’t sound at all as if he 
; was broken down with sorrow. She could hardly 

believe her eyes. 
| ‘Kiss me, my own dear, good husband,” she cried ; 
| “and tell me it is not true that I dare not hold you 
in my arms and love you with all my heart.” 
| “J don’t know about that,” said the doctor, kiss- 
| ing her and laughing outright, ‘* but there’s no mia- 
} take but what you are doing it at present, bleas your 
| heart. But it’s quite true that you must have been 
sound asleep here for three hours, the last part of the 
time with your feet in the water, and a great mercy 
it happens to be salt, and that you have a doctor for 
' your husband. But what is this, my little wife? 
! Tears?” 
“O, thank Heaven,my dear husband, thank Heaven 
| they are tears, and that they were only wept in a 
| dream ; for I have been fvolish and wicked, and I can 
now love you with all my heart.” 

O, those white steps of home, how welcome they 
looked, and the bright windows that smiled welcome. 
But if you could have seen Mrs. Lorry run up to her 
| little Effi’s cot that night, and wake her up to be 
kissed, and fundled, and cried over, it would have 
done you good. She quite surprised poor old Ann 
the hdusekeeper, by running down stairs and shak- 
ing hands with her, and kissing her on the forehead, 
and calling her a dear old thing. 

After supper, Ellen came and nestled her head 
against her husband’s breast, in supreme thankful- 
ness to Him who sometimes guides sleeping thoughts 
now, as he did of old, to bless and sanctity waking 
hours. . 

** Ellen,” said the doctor, very quietly for him, “I 
have something to show -you that is sad—a letter. 
Can you bear to see it now?” 

Yes, she could bear anything by him and with him. 

So Doctor Lorry smoothed out a letter from his 
pocket, and laid it befure her. 

It was dated two days back, and ran thus: 

“London, Oct. l4th, 1849. 

‘My DEAR ELLEN,—I cannot die without letting 
you know 1 have loved you always and to the end. 
I knew I should never be able to call you my wite, 
and it seemed to me it would be cruel to keep you 
waiting only long enough for you to be a widow, per- 
haps, as soon as you were a bride. I did not think to 
have lasted so long as this. The physicians have kept 
me alive by sending me to Madeira for two years; 
but I wanted to come home to die. Perhaps I did 
wrong in not telling you this; forgive me, if so; it 
was meantin kindness and love. Perhaps I might 
have told you, but when I was well enough to write, 
I heard you had married Dector Lorry—a man I re- 
spect and love—and I did not wish to disturb your 
peace. You have a good and noble husband. Love 
him for my sake and his own. Heaven bless you and 
him. I have been faithful. HENRY ELSEy.” 


The letter was encviosed open in an envelop to Doc- 
tor Lorry. He was not jealous when his wife kissed 
it thankfully. 

It was strange that Ellen should have dreamed so 
truthfully of the reason Henry Elsey had not written, 
and it was singular, too, that Henry E!sey died at 
nine o’clock that same night that she dreamed of 
meeting him on the shore. 


HOW A FRENCH OFFICER MARRIES. 


An cftiser in the French army finds it no very sim- 
ple matter to get marrig’. He has first to make a 
formal request of his colonel fur permission. He cer- 
tifies to the condition in life and moral standing of 
the bride elect. The colonel sends the demand to 
the general commaniing the department, who sends 
it to the officer commeniing the division. If the 
bride lives in another district, he writes to his fellow- 
officer of the division in which she does live. The 
demand then descends the scale from the division- 
general to the brigadier, who writes to a command- 
ant de place, who consults a commissioner of police 
and mayor; then the mayor and commissioner reply 
to the commandant de place, who replies to the brig- 
adier genez2!, who replies to the general of the divis- 
ion, who sends his answer to his confrere. The 
demand then goes to a marshal, and if he does not 
exact further infurmation, he proposes to the minis- 
ter of war to ratify the permission; coming from the 
hands of the postman, the packet is unsealed by a 
clerk, who adds a stamp, a subordinate reads it, 
sends it to another clerk, who puts a number above 
the stamp and records the number on another sheet 
of paper, with an analysis of the affair; this sheet is 
then signed by a chief and sub-chief, then goes to a 
director, who sends it to the chief de bureau; who 
gives it to his deputy. then an orderly clerk rein- 
scribes the number of the packet, registers it, and 
then send it to another, who makes a report of the 
analysis. The three members of this last bureau 
then record the whole, the chief signa it, submits it 
to a minister, who accepts or refuses. If the bride 
and groom are still living when the arrangements 
are concluded, and think it worth while to get mar- 
ried for what little time they bave to live, the mar- 


riage is consummated. 
——- + won 








An ignoramus had been sick, and om @ecovering, 
was told by the dscturtnat be might ani. 
mal food. “ No sir,” said he, “ I took your gruel 
easy enough, but hang me if I can eat your bay and 
oats.” 
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EXTRAVAGANCE. 


We have been reading “‘ the Diary of a Milliner,” 
which we commend as being what it purports to be, 
and as embodying the reflections of a woman living 
amid, and upon, the requirements of fashion, and 
speaking by. the card in describing them. One of the 
great evils of the day is female extravagance in dress, 
which, added to male extravagance, where they exist 
together, produces perpetual embarrassment. The 
good sense that once distinguished mothers and 
daughters when they made by their native charms 
any dress presentable and pretty, was long ago out- 
lived, and now they are eager watchers of fashion 
plates, for a change of style, and the fashion for 
clothing their bodies is more thought of than cloth- 
ing of their souls. We should like to see a woman 
who would dare go to church in a calico dress, or a 
dress without more than its cost in trimmings. To 
meet with such we would take off our hat and grant 
her a position more heroic than that of Joan of Arc. 

It is one of the tendencies of the times that none 
are willing to keep within their means, but every 
nerve must be strained whereby the daughters of one 





larder there must be to support this, and unless 
“papa” has unlimited credit, or is sustained as 
Elijah was, by supernatural means, somebody must 
suffer. 

What matters it if dry goods come down in value, 
when dress-making bills are trebled, and satin and 
velvet trimmings and buttons are brought in to off 
set all reduction? In the old time, too, girls were 
proud to make their own dresses, but now the pride 
has had a revulsion, and it will not do, because caste 
will be endangered by the performance of any menial 
work, and “fits” are only supposed to be in the 
dress-maker’s province. Their mothers were happy 
in the possession of calico dresses, unbeflounced and 
unbefurbelowed, and their avoidance of elaborate 
and extravagant toilets gave added grace and dig- 
nity to charms that all the refinement and all the 


fluity of trimming and button that makes even the 
eyes of wealth and luxury protrude. The world 
knows all about it—knows where the struggle is for 
respectability—and have no word of charity when 
the shadows fall. 

We would not seem severe, but really there ap- 
pears to be occasion fur a word that may attract 
attention, and which, if smoothly spoken, might not 
be beard. We therefvre utter it, to the risk of all 
domestic peace, trusting it may do some good. 


ASMODBUS. 

A friend of ours was passing through Cornhill a 
short time since and was attracted by the old book- 
shelves stretched along there. An old book is always 
attractive to a student, and he looked them over, at 
length coming to Le Sage’s “ Devil upon Two Sticks,” 
@ work famous years agone, read as a story book, but 
now merely suggestive. We remember the delight 
afforded us, whilom, by its somewhat broad humor, 
not to be tolerated at this day of chaste drama and 
pure | -terature, and we read it again, with weariness, 
the stories being dull and flat, the only feature of 
interest being the power to look under roofs and see 
what was going on under the rose. If we only had 
this power, we thought, as had the deformed devil, 
what sights might we not sce, now cnly imagined! 
What scenes cf villany it would vumask, now to be 
known but in villanous fruits, results that the fore- 
knowledge might have prevented; what hypocrisy 
woukd reveal itself, through the cunning that cheats 
the world by a } lausible exterior; what selfishness be 
exposed that now works amid human dealings dis 
paragingly; what falsehood betray itself that will 
pass for truth; what a brood of evils would be dis- 
covered ready to spring on upon the world, that 
might be restrained. But we should see at the same 
time the opposites of all these—the antagonistic vir- 
tues, that are making ready for the battle in the 
conflict of right and wrong, the noble heroism that 
needs the stimulus of wrong to call it forth, the 
charity that develops where the airs of poverty as- 
sail, and the love which is to prevail over all the 
forces of vice and error. But, after all, to possess 
this foreknowledge, and to see the secret working of 
the machinery of life, without the power of control- 
ling events, would not be desirable. There would be 
too many calls to favor friends, too much selfish- 
ness in ourselves, too much short-sightedness, to ren- 
der us safe and impartial guides, therefore we will 
not wish for the power to unroof houses or anticipate 
events, but wait for the happenings that may be in 
store for us. We will summon no Asmodeus but our 
own judgment, and meet every issue on that line. 
It might be, should we have the gift, that others 
would also enjoy it, and then what should we do 
with the mean streaks in ourselves? 








PRANG'S CHROMO LITHOGRAPHY.—Mrg Prang is 
rapidly increasing his business and improving his 
beautiful art. He has now in active preparation “A 


landscape painter; two brilliant pictures of children 
in the woods, ‘“* The May Queen ” and “ The Little 
Rogue,” by Mr. J. G. Brown; “The Shipwreck of 
Steerforth,” by Moran; ‘The Friends,” by Giraud; 
“ The White Mountains in October,” by Mr. George 
L. Brown ;” ‘*The Bay of New York,” by the same 
art st; “ The Falls of the Yo Semite,” by Bierstadt; 
two fruit pieces, by S. W. Fuller; ‘Cherries and 
Basket,” by Mrs. Granberry; and besides these he 


shas a number of other compositions on the eascls of 


distinguished New York painters. 





A CRUEL GENERAL.—The private Black Book, a 
diary kept by one of Maximilian’s private secretaries, 
bas been published in Mexicu, and reveals some curi- 
ous personal traits of the chief actors in the Imperial 
tragedy in that country. Of Miramon, it is told that, 


A DAUGHTER'S DEBUT INTO SOCIETY.—While the 
country is struggling with poverty and business dis- 
tracted by peculiar legislation, it is refreshing to note 
the republican simplicity which prevails at Wash- 
ington among the authors and perpetrators of this 
state of things. Senator Chandler, of Michigan, has 
an only daughter whose debut in society was cele- 
brated last week, by what is described as one of the 
most brilliant parties of the season. The young lady, 
we learn, declined to ‘‘ come out ” in a hired house, 
and the senator was compelled to purchase one for 
the satisfaction of his daughter’s aristocratic notions. 
Then came a demand for private carriages and estab- 
lishment, which, after grumbling, was acceded to. 
Then the coachman and footman must be dressed in 
livery, and the house-servants the same, with the 
“ family initial” on their silver buttons. These were 
extorted from the fond father’s purse, it is said, only 
by threats of indefinitely postponing the debut in case 
they were not granted, But she had her way and 
the party was given, with six hundred invitations 
and great splendor. Miss Chandler, who is described 
as a “ fair brunette,” if such is conceivable, “ with 
golden locks, slightly powdered with silver,” wore, 
we are informed, a chignon, over which depended a 
small bunch of curls, and the only ornament con- 
nected therewith was a narrow band of gold anda 
small piece of black lace on the top of the head. The 
fair debutante also appeared with a short gold neck- 
lace, with charm attached, and a tunic of bright rose- 
colored tilk, empress waist, short sleeves, trimmed 
witha rich, deep fringe of a similar sbade, looped up 
on either side over askirt ot white silk of the most 
elegant description, with an elaborate train. With 
apartments decorated with rare exotics, servants in 
livery (with the family initial,”’) the tastes of the re- 
publican senator and his ambitious family seem to 
have been amply gratified. 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN.—The 


female suffrage and approvingly. Lady Anna Gore 
}wUangton, who is not merely wite of a member of par- 
liament, but daughter of the late Duke of Bucking- 
ham and heiress presumptive to a peerage in her own 
right, that of the earldom of Temple and Stowe, has 
signed a petition, praying that married women and 
widows, duly qualified as rate-payers, etc., might be 
admitted to the privilege of voting for members of 
parliament. Petitions on the above subject have 
been signed by 13,497 persons. The movement is 
supported by persons of every variety of opinion and 
creed, viz.; Lady Amberley, Sir George Bowyer, 
Mrs. Somerville, Sir Rowland Hill, The O'Donoghue, 
Mary Howitt, Lord Romilly, Lady Goldsmid, Rev. C. 
Kingsley, Sir J. Simpson, M. D. (who introduced 
chloroform to the world), Godwin Smitb, etc. Sir R. 
Palmer, Hon. G. Denman, Q. ©., and other legal 
gentleman, have given it as their opinion that by the 
common law of England women possessing the neces- 


imported during the latter part of January, was a 
robe worn at one of the imperial receptions at the 
Tuileries (by a countess, we believe.) It was*manu- 
factured by the famous man dress-maker who bas 
the honor of designing the most expensive toilets for 
the haut ton of the French capital. An enterprising 
New York modisfe ordered it as a pattern dress. It 
was composed of white bobinet, a gored skirt puffed 
length vise and training immensely; the bottom had 
» box-pleated fl»unce surrounling it; each seam was 
piped with white satin to the flounce where it ter- 
minated in a large pearl aigrette; the fluunce was 
headed with wide gold lace rufflad on. <A white 
satin apron and low corsage of satin and bobinet 
profusely trimmed with gold lace, underslip of white 
giace. The price was $850 in gold. We have not 
heard that it is sold. 


nobs of Great Britain are looking into the question of 


Rep Cross; cr Young America in England and 
Wales. A story of Travel and Adventure. By 
Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 


The third of the ‘* Young America Abroad” fully 
maintains the reputation of its predecessors. It isa 
story based on the trip of the School-ship Young 
America to Europe, in which incidents of the voyage, 
personal adventure and real scenes are held together 
by that pleasing network of fiction which Mr. Adams 
knows so well how to manage, and which has given 
him the foremost position among the juvenile writers 
of the Cay. We see, through his appreciative eyes, 
the various scenes he visited, and are interested in 
all the minutiw of seamanship and sea-discipline he 
describes, admiring his nautical skill, in which he 
especially excels. ‘The series will extend to the con- 
tinent, and will occupy quite a number of volumes 
that are announced, which will together make a 
library that will make the boy possessing it happy 
as a king. 

EKKOFS FROM KENTUCKY. By Petrolenm Y., 
Nasby, P. M., at Contednt Cross Roads (wich is 
in the State of Kentucky), and Pertesser uv Bibli- 
kle Polity in the S .uthern Military and Classikle 
Institoot. Bein a Pertect Record of the Ups, 
Downs, and Experiences av the Dimocrisy, dooria 
the eventful year 1867, ez seen by a Naturalized 


Kentuckian. Hlustrated by Thomas Nast. 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 


After the object of a satire has passed, the occasion 
for its republication might be doubted, but the an- 
thor of the present volume sets that right in regard 
to any statement that there was no occasion for 
his: ‘* Did the capchus adviser see the state uv my 
pants? Did he observe the wreckt condishun uy 
my boots? Is he aware that I am in arrears for 
board? Not publish my book! Kin I so far torget 
my dooty to humanity? WNary.” Such a disin- 
terested motive should be encouraged by an approv- 
ing public. The book is very funny, even to those 
it satirizes. The illustrations by Nast are admirable 
—the venerable Nasby, as depicted, resembling the 
late Theodore Parker. The print is excellent, and 
the volume is in the best style of the popular house 
that publishes it. 

A_ FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame de 

Witt, nee Guizot. Translated by Dinah Muloch 


Craik. author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
** Christian’s Mistake,” etc. 


A charming book, charmingly translated; “ Miss 
Muloch,”’ a8 we sball ever regard her, having im- 
parted her own genius to the story, and impressed 
upon it that quality which gives grace to all she 
touches. Itisastory full of incidents illustrating 
French character, as seen in the benevolence, kind- 
ness, love and piety of a single family—its virtues 
very prominent, inculcating by example a noble les- 
son in the domestic graces. It is a child’s book, and 
introduces all the pets of the household with a most 
delightful fidelity. The children of the family are 
very lovable, and we naturally contrast the family 
with many we have known where like qualities exist 
—the same elements of happiness being active—and 
are glad to know that like causes produce like effects 
the world over. 


thirty-five cents is wonderfully low, but such is the 
price for this number of Appleton & Co.’s cheap edi- 
tion. Itis clearly printed, and as good to read as 
though it were of a more costly family. For sale by 
Lee & Sinepard, 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. A Novel, By the Author 
of ‘* Carlyon’s Year.” 


MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT. A Novel. 


BROWNLOW's. A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 
of ‘** Agnes,” “ The Laird of Norlaw,” ‘* Madonna 
Mary,”’ etc. 

Three excellent reprints, published in the cheap 
form of Harper’s ‘‘ Library of Select Novels. For 
sale by A. Williams & Co. 





FLAG OF OUR UNION.—The most beautiful week- 
ly literary journal that reaches our table, is this large 
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BY K. KR. BROWN. 
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Ashes to ashes, and dust to dust! 
This, the last link of my love and t: 
L lay on the embers flerce and brigh: 
So perish all love from my heart to 


See how the red flames flash and gl: 
As beilliant and false as love's youn 
Folding their treacherous mantle o 
The gift that shall gladden my eyes 


low swiftly it perishes! let me go |: 
For one last time over memory's t) 
Let me gaze once more on the drea 
A dream too precious and sweet to 


1 see it now as I saw it then— 

That rustic seat in the woodland gl. 
With the trees’ green hands claspe: 
While a sweet perfume on the air is 


1 know how I sat there side by side 
With one who was then my joy anv 
And he whispered, * Darling, I love 
Ah, fuolish heart! I believed it true 


What could I know of man's deceit 
1 to whom life had been so sweet? 
So I prized those words all things a! 
And thanked my God for the giftor | 


Ah me! the idol I reared that day, 
And thought divine, was nothing bi 
The idol is shattered—the dream so 
Has faded away like mist in the air! 


Back to your fountain, bitter tears! 

1 will not weep for the bygone year | 
No sign of regret shall stain my fac. 
For a heart 80 false, a love so base. 


See, it has gone! the gift so bright 

Has faded forever from out my sigh 
With it has perished all love and tr: 
Ashes to ashes, and dust to dust! 
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CHAPTER V. 
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display of the modern time have failed to impart to 
| their descendants. But the extravagant feature of 
the day is what the world complains of. 

We are all at the mercy of the dry goods dealers. 
They spread snares and nets on every side to watch 
weak men and women, and into them they run like 
the moths in the candle-blaze, though it is unfurtu- 
nate that husbands and fathers are the ones that feel 
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the effects of the folly. There is small counting of 
the cost, when a thing must be had, and many a head 
goes aching to its pillow with the question as to how 
means and ends may be equalized. 
* Almost all dress and live beyond their ability, and 
the superfluities of life cost more than the neces- 
sities; a fact which should lead people to thinka 
little and ask where it will lead to, if continued. 
There is, to-day, in consequence of this, less inde- 
pendence than formerly. The “dollar saved” is 
rarely to be met with among common people, and the 
first adverse breeze brings them “ down by the run.” 
Do people know that female extravagance is set 
down against the husband or father at the ‘‘ Mercan- 
tile Agencies?” Next to the fast horse comes the 
extravagant wifein making up the fur-and-against 
of character. 
Much of this, however, is encouraged by the hus- 
band and father aforesaid from mistaken and foolish 


late with him. The General was Marcial Liscano, 
and he was shot an hour afterward at Tacubaya. 





LARGE PAY AND POOR WoORK.—Some of the 
crowned heads of: Enrope receive very large pay for 
their services. A German statistician has made a 
tabular exhibit of their salaries, from which we learn 
that the Emperor Alexander II. receives daily a sum 
equal to the annual compensation of the President of 
the United States. Louis Napoleon gets $14 240 a 
day ; Queen Victoria, $6027; Francis Juseph, $10,950; 
and the king of Prussia, $8210. Or: the nine sov- 
ereigns mentioned, the smallest salary is paid to King 
Leopold, of Belgium, and is only $1648 a day. 


LIFE IN TEXAS.—The young men of Texas man- 
ifest no disposition to labor on the farm. There 
is but little demand for clerks. The professions of | 
law and medicine are crowded, and offer no induce- 





flowering waistcoat, which asked her hand for a 
quadrille. ‘Thank you, monsieur,” replied the 
countess with great politeness, recognizing the wear- 
er of the waistcoat, ‘‘ 1 am not dancing to-night; the 
shoes which you sent me home this morning hurt 
me horribly.” 

HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—A Blufttown, O., 
lady has had four boys at a birth. Her husband is 


Countess de C—— discovered coming towards her a & ss 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY. — Ballou’s Monthly for 
March is one of the first magazines to reach us, and 
fur the general reader is one of tbe very best. The 
articles are well selected, due attention being paid to 
having asvitable variety. The department for the 
young, a feature of prominence in this magazine, is 
ably edited, and contains each month charming 
stories suitable fur boys and girls. The story com- 
menced in the January number, entitled ‘ Old 
Hough's Look-cft” by Amethvst Wayne, is continued, 
and is one of the best serials we fave noticed this 





doing as well as could be expected ——A Connecticut 
Yankee has invented a new cradle, of which he says 
a “ clergyman has tried it and gives it his approval.” 
The approval of ‘‘ Mother Church ” is all that could 
be asked.——Ten thousand bachelors in New York 
can’t afford to marry.—-An English boy sent the 
Princess of Wales a * true lover’s knot,’’ carved ont 
of wood, and she returned her thanks and a check 
for $50.—Eugenie bas a passion for shopping — 
Patti is accused of over-dressing. It isn’t a fault 





— Bridgeport Evening Farmer. 








OvuR PORTFOLIO —Ourself binding Portfolio, which 
wiil hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy bovk, which be 
can open at anv desired page. We furnish them at 
this office, fur $1.25, or send them by mail, postpaid 
fur $1 50 
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ASHES TO ASHES. 


BY E. E. BROWN. 


Ashes to ashes, and dust to dust! 

This, the last link of my love and trust, 

1 lay on the embers fierce and bright; 

So perish all love from my heart to-night. 


See how the red flames flash and gleam, 

As beilliant and false as love's young dream, 
Folding their treacherous mantle o’er 

The gift that shall gladden my eyes no more! 


How swiftly it perishes! let me go back 
For one last time over memory's track; 
Let me gaze once more on the dream that is past— 
A dream too precious and sweet to last! 


I see it now as I saw it then— 

That rustic seat in the woodland glen— 

With the trees’ green bands clasped overhead, 
While a sweet perfume on the air is shed. 


1 know how I sat there side by side 

With one who was then my joy and pride; 
And he whispered, ** Darling, I love but you!" 
Ah, fuolish heart! I believed it true. 


What could I know of man's deceit— 

I to whom life had been so sweet ? 

So I prized those words all things above, 
And thanked my God for the gift of love. 


Ah me! the idol I reared that day, 

And thought divine, was nothing but clay! 
The idol is shattered—the dream so fair 
Has faded away like mistintheair! ° 


Back to your fountain, bitter tears! 

1 will not weep for the bygone years; 
No sign of regret shall stain my face 
For a heart so false, a love so base. 


See, it has gone! the gift so bright 
Has faded forever from out my sight; 
With it has perished all love and trust— 
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POPLAR REACH; 


NICK GASTON’S ATONEMENT. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 





CHAPTER V. 


IGHT miles from the stately 
walls of Puplar Reach, in a 
direct westerly line by the 
bighway, although scarcely 
six by the railroad, in the 
busy little manufacturing 
town of M——, there was a 
pretty little place peeping 
out, with quaint gables and 
pointei chimneys, from a 
grove of evergreens. A few 
jovial, cheery souls, and 
one or two pale, grave men 
of letters, knew the place 
well, and heartily endorsed 
its owner’s opinion, that it 
deserved the odd name given 
it, Pine Snuggery. That last, indeed, was just what 
it was, a cunning, cosy place, where no one was al- 
lowei t» be cross, chilly, angry or un:omfortable. 
The very look of the house was enough to awaken a 
smile of satisfaction. Everything was clean, fresh, 
bright—nothing grand and stately, only just pretty 
and comfortable. The front of the house, just now, 
was as gay as if it had been wound with ribbons; for 
some half a dozen vines, trailed carefully to the very 
topmost window, were in their glory of blossoming 
with scarlet, aud yellow, and creamy-white festoons, 
that many a professional gardener might have envied. 
There was little pretence at avenue; but what walks 
there were, fro i the gateway to the doorstep, and in 
and out among the fl»wer-beds in the rear, were as 
smooth and beautifally-kept as # parlor floor. Neat- 
ness, one could readily see, was the presiding divin- 
ity. Toe veranda floor was of marble flags, and 
bambo > easy-chairs, and a little stand bearing news- 
papers betrayed that it was the morning and evening 
sitting-room. 

One or two choice pictures greet the eye upon en- 
tering the hail, which runs through the house, with 
adoor tothe san rising and setting, and is, by far, 
the largest room in the house. Here, on the deer 
antlers, hang a perfect forest of weapons, and, what 
is more than many can boast, each one has been in 
service for the sovereign of itsage. Four, though the 
present owner is a man of peace, wielding a pen 
rather than the sword, he comes of a martial race, 
and the old soldier blood flushes nuw and then on his 
cheek, and sends a fiery glimmer to his eye. There 
are bamboo settees and chairs here in the hall, and 
at one end a splendidly-mounted globe, and # small 
telescope on wheels. hinting at the sort of recreation 
with which J snes Monktord, A.W., F.RS., etc., un- 
bends his mind. 
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James Mouktord himself is sitting in that little 
room off tie hall, which Mrs. M nkford calls the 
den, and into which Melly the housemaid peeps, bat 
is never allowed to enter, either with mop or broom. 
| The sides are formed of bookcases, and almost every 
spare foot of room bas its pile of * rubbish,” the gen- 
tle mistress dubs it—‘ traps" the sapient master 
insists. The table is piled high with pamphlets, 
papers, models, and a silver tray holds manuscripis, 
inkstand and pens. 

He is not the sort of man one would expect to see 
who knew him only by his grave treatises and pro- 
found disquisitiens. Not the slightest sign of the 
stuient and scholar—no pale cheeks or heavy eyes, 
no spare, worn frame. But that is because of the 
splendid cofstitution inherited from those same sol- 
dier ancestors, and partly owing also to the fact that 
Mrs. Monkford is a woman of tact. For, though she 
may seem entirely oblivious to what is going on in the 
“den,” sitting there in her rocking-chair at the | 
window of the sitting-room with her needle, she 
keeps the doors open between, and her trained ear 
knows just what sort of fierce scratching of pen along 
the paper takes away the vitality and strength most 
swiftly. And when the rapt student is just on the. 
point of reaching the exhaustion which leaves the 
nerves trembling, and the whole frame limp and 
flaccid, as if just from under a receiver, the fair, | 
smiling face is peeping into the den. 

“O James, I hope you are not very busy! There 
is that little basket of comforts I promised poor Mrs. 
Leyward. I know she will be looking for them to- 
day; and that Rosinante of yours ought really to be 
taken out and given a little stirring, or 1 shall never 
dare to drive her in the pony-chaise to-morrow. You 
can go in the saddle as well as not, for the basket is 
small.” 

Whereupon the occupant of the den would turn 
around with a smile. 

“You are the most exacting little woman in all the 
united kingdom. You are always poking me about | 
with yourerrands. I should like to know how you 
dare be so presumptuous, right in the midst of my 
work, too.” 

And Mrs. Monkford would laugh and shake her 
head. 

“You shall bave pancakes and wine for lunch | 
when you get back. Do get all the friskiness out of | 
Rosinante.” 

“You precious little goose! Rosinante is more 
like a sheep than a respectable driving horse now.” 

But the pen would be thrown down, the dressing- | 
gown and slippers put aside, and in a short time Mr. | 
James Monkford would be cantering off into the 
fresh air, shaking cff all the cobwebs from the brain, | 
and weariness from the body, and he would return as | 
fresh, and bright, and newly-primed with vim as a) 
schovlboy. 

So much for tact. Everybody knows if Mrs. Monk- 
ford bad gone into the study with a long face, and 
exclaimed lugubriously or acrimoniously : 

‘* Now, James Monkford, you must get up, and go 
and take exercise. You know you’ve got to the 
point where your work is coming with a sharp edge 
all upon the nerves, and is hurting you—” 

Why, ten to one, she would have been very politely 
or very radely requested to walk out of the room, 
and leave alone meddling with matters women know 
nothing about. ; 

Bat to come back to Mr. James Monkford’s person. 
He is stout in figure,and has a round, rosy, jolly 
face, which you would think ought to belong to some 
roliicki::g farmer, or well-living sporting character. 
The keen blue eyes have a merry twinkle. Mr. 
James Morkford is a happy man, and what is better 
still, is fortunate enough toknowit. Mrs. Monkford, 
loving, tender soul! bas a threefuld character. She 
is at once wite, child and friend. She shares her 
husband’s cares, helps him at his plans, and is deep 
enough to understand a good deal of his writing, 
which is more than can be said of half the women of 
the world. Not, mind you, I insist, from any want 
of native capacity on the part of woman, but from 
the frivolous nature of the education given her, and 
the social taboo laid upon any feminine meddling 
with ‘‘strong-mindedness.” Mrs. Monkford has 
been more fortunate than the majority of her sex, 
partly oxing to circumstances, partly to a broader 
generosiiy in her wise husband than the majority of 
the “ lords of creation ” possess. 

There were times when the tire and enthusiasm of 
hia work called for human sympathy. Then he came 
out into the little sitting-room, and, walking to and 
fro, rehearsed his thoughts, imprisoned the sparkle 
of the gem at just such a place, and showed ber how 
it was done. Of course her mind broadened, and if 
it could not soar alone to seize upon the sublime 
truths, the vivifying ideas, it was carried upward 
with bis, and learned about them, and admired, and 
joyed over them, which was the next best thing. 

So, in this way, Mrs. Monkford was wife, friend, 
companion. Then besides she answered to the playful 
element of hia character, and was a child to be 
petted, caressed, jested with. She was ten years 
younger than her husband, and naturally of a happy, 
buoyant disposition, and, as I have said before, she 
was a person of admirable tact. Mr. Monkford never 
really missed the one want of his home, while his 
wife never once forgot it. The Snuggery, with its 
peaceful, cheery atmosphere, bad no children. A 
frail little blossom had opened a pair of blue eyes 
there fur a few days, but had closed them again 
softly. Mrs. Monkford had a little flaxen curl laid 
away choicely in the old jewel-case, and it was dearer 
to ber than the costliest gem there. She had many 
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grave visious as she sat at her work tull of sweetness 


OUS UNION. 


and sadness too. What it would have been to have 
had a merry girl sitting there besikle her, chatting 
and laughing—a girl with the father’s bruad forebead, 
but the mother’s eye and pale hair. She tried to 
picture it, the bliss of motbers with children running 
to them, folding soft arms around the neck, pressing 


dewy kisses on the lips, clamoring in the roguish, | 


baby fasbion fr attention. 

James Monkton, sitting there at his writing, came 
to his little wife to be comforted, if but an untair 
critic maligued his essays, and again and again was 
coaxed into patience and good humor, because the 
reading world was so stupid and uvappreciative. 
Yet this little woman, who, in such a silent, unob- 
trusive fashion, kept the wheels of that household 
machinery in such perfect order that no jar, or pause, 


or accident ever marred its peace, hid in her own | 
, breast this unhealed wound, and spoke to none but 


Heaven of its ceaseless smart. 
But the Snuggery has one youthful visitor, who 


| always brings with him a breeze of boyish exhilara- 


tion, which is to Mrs. Monkford like a sniff of sea air 
on a sultry day. Ted Thaxter, as he was known at 


, Rugby; but he has left Rugby and is preparing for 


Oxtord, to further which he rides over five miles, 


| twice a week, to recite Greek to Mr. Monkford, who 


is his father’s well-beloved cousin. 

Master Theodore, as Mr. Monkford punctiliously 
cails him, ‘** Teddie darling,” as the gentle mistress 
of the Snuggery whispers, while smuggling into his 
satchel the forbidden sweetmeats, happens to be rid- 
ing rather furiously along the shady lane into which 
our poor Nick has retreated, on this very afternoon. 

The horse shied, and Master Ted shouted : 

“ Halloo! what’s all this? Why, what's the mat- 
ter of the girl?” 

Nick Gaston looked up, and almost sobbed : 

** She is dreadful sick. I don’t know what I shall 
do.” 

“ What are you sitting out here in the woods for?” 
demanded the boy, indignantly. “She ought to be 


| at home in bed.” 


**Home!” echoed Nick, in such a despairing tone 
that Ted Thaxter opened wider still his bright brown 
eyes. 

‘You don’t mean—it can’t be you haven't got a 
home!” exclaimed the boy, in horror. 

**] haven’t a place to carry this poor child, else 
why should I be sitting here? And I have spent my 
last shilling!” 

“A great stout man like you! You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself!’’ ejaculated Ted. 

Nick Gaston flung him a fierce glance. 

* Find work for me, and I'll get down on my knees 
and bless you! Haven’t I been begging for it at 
every house? If I had been alone, I could have had 
it; but because I had her, no one would take me, 
though I offered to work just for our board. And 
she will die, she will die here in my arms!” 

The passionate sorrow in the voice frightened the 
lad. Ted rode closer, and looked down pityingly at the 
wan face, the listless limbs, the heavy eyes, and all 
the chivalry of his dawning manhood stirred hotly in 
his veins. 

“She shan’t die for lack of help,” said he; “ and 
it’s a burning shame that any one should refuse to 
take herin. I'll tind youa place. Our house is too 
tar, six miles back almost; but | know who will help 
you; just the best, and desrest, and kindest woman 
in the world. Come right along with me. What 
pretty curls she’s got, hasn’t she? Can’t I take her 
on the horse? She don’t look though as if she was 
more than a feather in weight. Come, why don’t 
you come?” repeated the young gentleman, impa- 
tiently. 

**You’re kind-hearted, but you're only a lad, and 
they wont let you have your way,” replied Nick, 
despondently. 

*« Just you come and see. Anyhow, I can give you 
surety of a lodging. See!” 

And Ted valiantly brought out his pocket-book, 
and emptied its contents at Nick’s fet, although in 
it was the last quarter's aNowance for pocket money, 
scarcely a shilling gone. 

“The Lord bless you!” cried out poor Nick, from 
the very depths of his heart, seeing life, and strength, 
and restored healih fur little Lily, in the shining 
coin. “1 want to know your name.” 

**Pooh! that’s a small matter. I'm Ted Thaxter, 
you know. But just you come along with me to Mrs. 
Monkford’s. She'll fix the pour little thing comfort- 
able, just you believe that.” 

** Will the lady have work that I can do, to pay her 
for it?” asked Nick, rising to bis feet with re- 
newed heart. “I can turn my hand to most 
everything.” 

“I reckon so. They keepa man. We’ll soon find 
out, for the Snuggery is only a little ways. I was 
going there to recite my lessons. Shan’t I take her 
in my arms?” 

* Bless your kind heart, no indeed! I could carry 
twice her weight any distance, you’ve put such heart 
in me. I wont take your money if they will keep us. 
And any way I'll pay it back, just as quick as I can 
earn it.” 

**You needn’t concern yourself about that. I'll 
worry some more out of father, or coax it out of my 
aunt. I’ve gota rich old aunt, with nothing to do, 
you know, but look after the young folks. Get up, 
Dob.” 

He kept the horse at a walk that the man might 
keep up with him, and talked on cheerily, though it 
must be confessed as he reached the gate, and glanced 
up at the little place so exquisite in its nicety, and at 
the same time took a furtive survey of the wretched 
looking pair he was usbering sv boldly to the notice 
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of the fastidious little mistress of the Snuggery, he 
was, for a moment, a trifle abasbed. 

Mra. Monkford, sewing at the window on a gar- 
ment, the last of a new suit intended for a poor child 
in the neighborhood, saw the arrival, and came te 
the door in consternation. 

*O Mra. Monkford, dear Mre. Monkford,” cried 
| Ted, making the bokdest show he could. “Isn't ita 

shame? Here is a man with bis poor little girl sick, 
and nobody will take them in.” 

He leaped off his horse as be spoke, and ran up the 
steps to meet her, saying in a low voice: 

* He seems a real respectable man too, and the 
girl is pretty as she can be, if she only had decent 
clothes. And O,if you bad heard him talk so des- 

| pairingly, your beart would have melted.” 

| Mrs. Monkford looked away from the eager, boyish 
, face to the man standing there with his mutely im- 
| ploring glance, and was both puzzled and distressed. 
| She descended the steps and looked at Lily. That 
| one look was enough for ber warm, yearning mother 
| heart. 

| ‘Poor child! how thin she is. What is the mat- 
ter?” she asked, compassionately. 

Nick had pulled off his old hat. 

** Indeed, madam, I don’t know. I’ve only had her 
two days. I expect she was worked to death, and 
half starved. 1 took her away from a cruel mistress, 
| little thinking it would be so hard for me to get work, 
and that 1 might have to do even worse by her. All 
| but the harshness. My darling, 1'll never give her 
any of that.” 

Mrs. Monkford had discovered, before his speech 
was ended, that the rather suspicious looking feliow 
was not an impostor. It was genuine emotion which 
shook his voice, and twinkled that hot tear from his 
eyelash. She no longer shrunk from the pair, but 
laid her fair hand on Lily's forehead. 

At the cool touch Lily opened the bright blue eyes, 
and looking straight into the gentle countenance, 
smiled brightly. 

‘* Mother! O Uncle Nick, you have brought me to 
my mother!” said she. 

Mrs. Monkford felt a mother love leap yearningly 
in her heart. 

* Bring her into the house!"’ said she, quietly. 

Nick reached forward, seized her dress, and covered 
the hem with kisses. 

“God bless you, ma’am. God will bless you for 
this! it is his own work sure,” he cried, incoherently. 

* Didn't I tell you!” exclaimed Ted, triumphantly. 

Mrs. Monkford took care to take the rear passage, 
80 as not to disturb the occupant of the den. She 
went up stairs, called the chamber-maid, and with 
her own hands opened the fresh, pure sheets of one 
of the spare beds. 

“Mary,” said she, “Iam thinking you will find 
clothing, just about her size, in the basket I was 
making up for Mrs. Green’s chikiren. We will bathe 
the poor little limbs too. And ask Sarah to make a 
bowl of porridge. What is the matter, dear? does 
your head ache so badly?” 

Lily had flung her arms up, and her forehead was 
contracted with pain. But as she vas laid gently 
upon the soft bed she gave a sigh of relief. 

* She is very hot and dry. If the bath doesn't 
moisten her skin I will call in Doctor Blake,” added 
the lady, giving a glance toward the man standing 
at the threshold following every movement. “ You 
must trust me to do all I can for her. It you will go 
down stairs and wait in the kitchen, I should like it,” 
she added, gently. 

“The Lord reward you!” sobbed Nick, and he 
fullowed Ted down into the kitchen, where that 
young gentleman went foraging into the pantry, and 
brought out a well-filled plate fur Nick's benefit. 

**Ono, I don’t care about myself,” said Nick; 
** it’s too much I owe now for her goodness. I wont 
add a single farthing that I can help.” 

Ted whistled. 

* Well, now, that’s a case. I don’t know but you 
think it polite, but I always was taught it was silly 
and rude both, to refuse to take something to eat in 
a house where you was invited, and had no grudge,” 
said he. 

Nick tried to laugh, but his lips twitched. However, 
he seized the plate s'ill extended toward him, and 
began to eat with such zeal to do honor to the house 
and the invitation that Ted was afraid he would 
choke himself. Presently Mrs. Monkford came down 
and passed through the kitchen, There were traces 
of tears on her cleek, a glow of tender emotion in ber 
gentle eyes. Ste came up to Nick and said quietly, 
but vet with deep feeling: 

‘*She is a very sweet little girl, and she has been 
telling me her artless story. It seems that you, also, 
have had but small acquaintance with her, and she 
looks upon you as the most unselfish of benefactors. 
You are to rest here to-day, at all events, and to- 
morrow we will settie upon sowe plan. I] must talk 
with my husband before I make any detinite decision. 
Meanwhile I shall send for our family physician. She 
has a sort of slow fever, I fear.” 

** Will you please give me something to do?” said 
Nick Gaston, promptly. “Any odd job you can 
tind.” 

Mrs. Monk ford smiled. She liked the man’s earnest 
desire to repay these benetits he received. 

**T will send my husband down to talk with you,” 
she said, and proceeded to make a raid into the den, 
determined to rout its master from bis dreamy ab- 
stractions and set him at work to solve by practical 
means this sorrowful example of social evil brought 
to their very door. 

Mr. Monkford looked up, of course, as the ewift, 
light step crossed what narrow space of the floor was 
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left free for passage, andl smiled placidly, as her soft 
hand came like a snowflake on his shoulder, 

‘* My dear,” said he, “Iam glad to see you. Sit 
down a moment, please, and let me read you this 
little satire on the management of those pauper in- 
stitutions. We are so absurd in our charities. Half 
goes to make a fine building, an ornament to what- 
ever place it happens to have its location, quarter to 
the salaries of the managers, and the rest—to the 
poor. Now if they could adopt my plan—” 

**My dear James, if they only had your wise fure- 
thought and your generous devotion, the matter 
would be settled at once,” exclaimed the wife, de- 
lighted with this opportune allusion, ‘and, apropos 
to the subject, [have just come for your advice in a 
case close to our own door. I think if you would 
come down, and talk with the man and see the child, 
it would help me to a decision. Now read the manu- 
script, please, and then come down with me.” 

And the dear little woman, though every nerve 
was tingling with impatience to go back to Lily’s bed, 
sat still, and listened, while he read half a dozen 
Pp ges of closely written lines. But it was so important 
that he should be in good humor. And so he was, 
when he rose with that benignant smile. 

‘*Now, little, partial critic, I'll attend to your 
case.”” 

And she led him straight to Lily’s bed, in the 
chamber above. 
' The change of clothing and the bath had made no 
slight transformation. The little muslin ruffle at the 
fair throat and the thin little wrists was a bit of diplo- 
macy. Lily could not have looked more aristocratic 
if she had changed places with the heir of Poplar 
Reach, and it was difficult for the gentleman to 
imagine her as a claimant on his bounty. The lovely 
golden curls were brushed carefully, and the bright 
fever flush on her cheeks, and the glitter of her eyes 
made her look wonderfully lovely. 
** Bless my heart, littleone!” ejaculated Mr. James 
Monkford, “‘ why, what a pretty creature!” 
“TIsshe not?” returned the wife, triumphantly. 
“How do you feel now, my darling?” she added, 
addressing the child in the tone of eager affection. 
“So much better, dear lady. O, so much better,” 
answered Lily, gratefully. 
‘‘Are you well enough to answer a few questions 
for this gentleman? You needn’t say any more than 
i3 possible. I want him to hear all you told me, dear, 
then you shall have the doctor, and be left in quiet.” 
And Lily told again, in her artless fashion, her 
simple but sorrowful story. 
The author was very industriously at work with 
his handkerchief before she was half through. 
** Bless my soul! Do you hear all this, Mrs. Monk- 
ford? Now what is to become of this child? Is she 
to go marching about the country, sick and forlorn, 
being turned away from uncivilized doors, until at 
last she lands in one of those asylums, where she will 
be half starved and wholly browbeaten? Bless my 
soul!” 
“ James,” exclaimed Mrs. Monkford, seizing both 
his hands, her fice all lighted up with hope, her 
voice trembling with its eagerness, ‘“ Will you let 
me have her? May I keep herif the man is willing?” 

‘** Bless my soul! you silly little woman. Why do 
you ask me? If you are willing to take all the 
trouble—why, what haveI to say? Ofcourse I shall 
be proud, pleased, delighted.” 

The litt!e woman kissed both his hands, and then 
she fell down on her knees by the bedside, and clasped 
the curly head to her breast, weeping and kissing, all 
in a breath. 

“ Lily,” said she, “you were right. He did bring 
you to your mother. Say mother quickly, my darling, 
for you are going to be my Lily now.” 

“O, that is too beautiful!” cried Lily, her poor 
little arms clinging tremblingly to the lady, and then 
she added, sorrowfully, “but poor Uncle Nick, 
mother—” 

* We will find a good situation for him, close at 
hand, and he shall see you as often as he likes. But 
you must not tremble s»; all this is too agitating. 
Come, James, let us go away now. You must come 
down and talk with the man, and Lily, my child, you 
must go to sleep.” 

Lily’s eyes fullowed them from the door, anda smile 
of sweet content was on her lips as she turned her 
face back to the pillow. 

“It was so good in Uncle Nick to bring me here to 
find a mother in such a baautifal lady No matter 
how happy I am, I will always love Uacle Nick,” 
murmured she. 










































































CHAPTER VI. 


ANSON WHARNCLIFFE spent a whole hour de- 
bating soul! he pay a visit to Poplar Reach or not, 
that noxt day after his evening call. Inclination 
undoubtedly proposed that he should, but that was 
not always a guide for one who in such important 
affairs always so cautiously considered his moves. 
And this was an exceedingly important aftair with 
Mr. Wharncliffe. Six years had he waited, without 
any outward manifestation of impatience, however 
the secret heart within may have fumed or burnt 
hotly for the consummation he believed to lie now 
within his reach. And should he allow a little fool- 
ish exultation to ruin him at the very moment of 

? Ath itimes no! So he argued, and 
at length curbed his impatience enough to resolve to 
wait several days at least, before he presented him- 
self before the beautiful widow of his lamented 
friend. Not that Mr. Wharncliffe cared to dwell 
upon the memory of Sir Richard Fitzgerald. In- 
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away hie eyes b quickly, if by chance they fell upon 
Sir Richard’s portrait hanging in the little parlor, 
with crape still fluttering from the gilded frame, and 
once Lady Fitzgerald saw him start and shudder 
when they came suddenly upon the great white mar- 
ble tablet in the cemetery which marked her hus- 
band’s grave particularly from the other Fitzgeralis, 
who slept beneath the great monument. But still it 
was an added attraction in his eyes that the beauti- 
fal Euphemia Willoughby, whom he had madly wor- 
shipped in her girlhood, held, beside her own fine 


Sir Richard Fitzgerald’s marriage settlements. 

Anson Wharnclifte was really sincere in his devo- 
tion, in this much at least - girl and woman she had 
held his undivided thoughts. No one else for a mo- 
ment had stepped into her place. How he had plan- 
ned, worked, waited, no one could ever know. There 
were times—such as come to the worst and the best 
of us—when all that the world can give us looks poor 
and mean, and scarcely worth living for—when it 
savmed to him, let him win what happiness and pros- 
perity he might, he had more than paid for it, and 
should find he had still the worst of the bargain. 

Such moments, however, were rare, and he did his 
best to get away from them, now escaping through 
help of glass after glass of beaded wine, and now in 
the scarcely less poisonous excitement of wild com- 
pany. And it may be that never entirely was the 
Nemesis of some uncomfortable memory out of his 
company. 

Be that as it may, it is certain he believed himself 
near the attainment of the golden prize which had 
shone and glittered so long before his eyes. 

Lady Fitzgerald had been very gracious, that last 
evening. Looking over the interview with as dis- 
passionate eyes as possible, he could see that no other 
gentleman could boast of such gracious confidence of 
manner, such charming familiarity of talk. 

“She sees very well my earnest hope, my tender 
thoughts. I do not wish to startle her with too pre- 
cipitate speech. She isa peculiar woman, and can- 
not be dealt with carelessly. The most delicate flat- 
tery, the most deferential appeal, must be my 
weapons. I can see there is some lingering doubt in 
her mind, and I think it is in regard to the boy, and 
I call it a fine piece of diplomacy that I have won 
him so effectually on my side,” soliloquized he, and 
smiled. 

Shortly, however, his brow darkened. There were 
notes lying on the marble table beside him, a whole 
bundle of unpaid bills, for the settlement of which 
the creditors were growing clamorous. Six months 
previous, he had obtained temporary relief, by ne- 
gotiating a loan at ruinous interest, to be sure, from 
an accommodating Jew, who had looked over the 
circumstances, and credited the gentleman’s state- 
ment of a speedy settlement into a very comfortable 
position. 

Now, however, that six months ha‘ gone, and the 
engagement still lacked confirmation, the Jew had 
lost confidence, and demanded his money. And his 
persecutor was growing exceedingly annoying, to 
use the lightest word, in description of the inde- 
fatigable dunning which followed Mr. Anson 
Wharncliffe’s movements. Then there were a host 
of others, tailors, bootmakers, jewellers, to say noth- 
ing of housekeeping bills, and house rent, and valet 
wages, and the like. Mr. Anson Wharncliffe gnawed 
his lip fiercely, and determined to push matters just 
as fast as he dared. He compromised with his deci- 
sion presently. He would wait two days, and then 
call upon Lady Fitzgerald, and lay before her his 
formal offer of marriage. Those two days were ner- 
vous ones, despite his best effurts to be cool and calm, 
despite his confident hopes. So much besides his wild, 
long-cherished love was at stake. 

He dressed himself with great care, making sure 
thaf the faultless elegance did not extend to gaudy 
show. She loved luxury and beauty, while she 
hated vulgar ostentation. He smiled,.while he took 
up his finest handkerchief with its faint hint of a 
rare perfume, thinking how odd it would ssem to 
think of her, this haughtily beautiful woman, re- 
moved from the scenes of refinement and elegance 
which had been her constant surrounding sinze her 
birth, and which seemed indeed her native atmos- 
phere. Miss Willoughby, the daughter of. the Hon. 
Wharton and Lady Grace Willoughby, had held 
quite as high a position before, as since her marriage 
to Sir Richard Fitzgerald ; and she had never known 
the slightest experience of the sorrow and trial which 
come from poverty, and the very thought of sucha 
state was like imagining some scene of vague but 
terrible woe, upon which she was sure she could not 
bear to look. Mr. Wharncliffe smiled still more 
broadly as he fastened the solitaire diamond in his 
shirt frill. How soon the mortgage upon the costly 
gem should be removed! If only he might ba able to 
persuade her to a speedy marriage—how triumph- 
antly he should emerge from his troubles, and how 
bolilly defy the Jew before whom now he could only 
cringe or hide! He had been talking with one of the 
stewards and heard how the income was accumu- 
lating at Poplar Reach. 

“Dll save them the trouble of seeking invest- 
ments,” he murmured, as he set his glossy beaver on 
his carefully brushed curls before the mirror. 

And then he took up his gift for Dicky. He was 
always diplomatic enough for that. He could see 
that Lady Fitzgerald never smiled so sweetly upon 
him, as when Dicky was clinging to his hand, or 
dancing on his knee. 

‘“‘ Pretty little rogue! I believe he helps me more 
than anything | can do myself. Well, what matter? 





ceed it was rather a noticeable fact that he turned 


fortune, the splendid dowry bequeathed to her by | 


need not count upon a shilling of the other pro- | 
perty. ” 

Lady Fitzgerald was at home, and he found her | 
alone, her cheeks scarlet, her eyes blazing. He saw | 
in a moment that some powerful excitement was still 


tinglingin every nerve, and doubted for a few mo- } 


ments the wisdom of venturing at all upon the sub- 
ject so near his heart. And yet she was gracious | 
and condescending. 


“Where is Dicky?” was Mr. Wharncliff2’s arst | 


| Andthe door swung open, and Arthar Yelveton 
| walked coolly into the room, For all her anger, Lady 
Fitzgerald secretly was proud of his grand, imperi- 
| ous air, How kingly he looked an‘ spoke -he, the 
hired agent, the salaried overseer of her property! 

‘* Lady Fitzgerald, I beg your pardon for this in- 
trusion,” said he. ‘ But you have neglected to sign 
those checks I left for you this morning, and there ix 
| aman waiting who cannot well afford to lose the 
time—if you will be so asia as to attend to them now. 


question, after the few commonplace remarks of One signature will answer.’ 


meeting, looking around the room. 

“ Poor little fellow!” said Lady Fitzgorald, 
tone of compunction. ‘I believe I was cross. 
him away.” 

“Cross! Lady Fitzgerald cross! that is a libel 1, 
should resent from any other lips.” 

“ Nevertheless, it can betrue. I have been vexed, 
annoyed. And I am afraid I have made innocent 
people feel it. Cecille, for instance, and my darling 
Dicky.” 

“Annoyed! Lady Fitzgerald, who has dared—” 
began Mr. Wharncliffe, indignantly. ‘If you will 
show me the offender?” 

She laughed a little nervously. 

“Pray, don’t waste your chivalrous indignation. I 
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am not sure but I am the one to blame. I am not | 


always able to bear the cares of my lonely position, 
and I am fretted.” 

“And there are so many would think the wind 
itself too rough if it blew any way but caressingly 
across your forehead,” said Mr. Wiaarncliffs, striking 
a graceful attitude. 

Lady Fitzgerald glanced over to him, bit her lip 
and looked down, playing with the jet tassel of her 
fan. 

Anson Wharncliffe read the expression of her face, 
and his heart bounded. Now was his hour of 
triumph. He was beside her in a moment, his hand- 
some face full of the most deferential respect, and yet 
the tenderest regard. 

* Lady Fitzgerald, you cannot misunderstand me, 
You know how I loved you once, for before your mar- 
riage with Sir Richard, I confessed it to you. Let me 
tell you now, how that same love, smothered, re- 
pressed—crushed though it might be, would not die 
out—how of late it has gained strength, and flamed 
up into an enduring or a consuming fire. Tellme, O 
tell me now, I beseech ygu, what shall be my fate? 
Will you crown me with all the joy, and beauty, and 
glory of my wildest dreams, or will you send me away 
from you to-night, a sorrowful, despairing, broken- 
hearted wretch?” 

The lady listened, her hands half lifted as in a ges- 
ture warding away some evil that she dreaded, her 
eyes downcast, all the fiery bloom suddenly wiped off 
from her cheek by a sickly pallor, but the lips were 
weak and irresolute. 

“It is such a temptation!” murmured she. 
yet I am afraid of the sin.” 

Mr. Wharncliffe heard her, and his cheek also 
paled a trifle. 

“A temptation—and a sin. Lady Fitzgerald, pray 
do not torture me with suspense. I scarcely get your 
meaning.” 

It is a temptation to marry you!” exclaimed La- 
dy Fitzgerald, vehemently. ‘I am so tired of—rest- 
lessness and care.’’ 

He smiled joyfully and triumphantly. 

‘“‘O Lady Fitzgerald,” said he, “if that is the temp- 
tation, yield to it, I beseech you.” 

‘But the sin,” added she, fixing her eyes on his 
face wistfully. ‘‘Iam sure I donot return such an 
affection as you give me. Will you dare to take me, 
after that confession?” 

“Ah, give me but the sweet privilege of loving you, 
of teaching you to care for me, for that very love’s 
sake,”’ pleaded the suitor. 

She sat leaning forward, the beautiful face clouded 
with grave abstraction, the very attitude betraying 
still her irresolution and doubt. 

“Lady Fitzgerald, dear Lady Fitzgerald, let me 
take your cares upon myself. Give me the privilege 
of fighting off from you these annoyances that trou- 
ble you. Ah, for dear little Dicky’s sake, hear me. 
The darling would plead for me, Iam sure. He is 
almost as fond of me as I of him.” ; 

“That is true,” said Lady Fitzgerald, slowly. 
“Dicky is very fond of you. And yet—and yet—” 

“Don’t tell me there is another you pref:r,” said 
the suitor, in a low, sorrowful tone. “And yet it 
would not be strange. You have a right to look 
higher. It is Lord Wexford. It may even be the 
Marquis of Mordaunt. I bow submissively to your 
decrge. I have no right to expect you to relinquish 
your just expectations.” 

The color had been creeping over her pale cheeks 
during this speech. 

“No, no,” cried she, as if stung by some bitter 
recollection; *‘ there is no one else. There shall be 
no one else.”’ 

“Then be gracious and kind to me. O Lady Fitz- 
gerald, hear me swear my life’s devotion shall be 
given to you in return!” cried out Anson Wharncliffe, 
in passionate tones. 

Lady Fitzgerald sat staring into his faca, struggling 
with the impulses of a dual nature, one of which 
bade her drop her fair, gem-encircled hand into his, 
and the other shiveringly and sobbingly whispered, 
** Get thee behind me, Satan!” 

What she would have said could not be told. There 
came asudden knock at the door, short, imperious, 
angry. She knew it, and faced about, cheeks carna- 
tion now, eyes shining with a proud, willfal light. 

“Come in!” said she, to Anson Wharncliffe’s sur- 
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He must have the entailed estate, of course, but he 


| He sat upon the tablea bronze tray, containing 
| ink and pen, and spread out the little slip of paper. 
Anson Wharncliffe looked at him angrily. 
“And what isa man’s time, in comparison to in- 
trusion upon Lady Fitzzeral!,” said he. 
“ Lady Fitzgerald can afford to bear a moment's 
' intrusion,” he said, coldly; ‘* but she cannot afford to 
wrong her own integrity,” repeated he. 
| Lady Fitszerald knew what the emphasis in the 
tone implied. She bent down suddenly, and then 
turned so that only her overseer could look into her 
face. For one brief instant their eyes met. The 
scales were vacillating, vibrating to and fro. The 
slightest word, a look. even, of tender, humble en- 
treaty from ¢he overseer would have lost Anson 
Wharncliffe his great prize. But he was proud and 
cold, and cnly repeated, with icy stateliness: 

*‘ Her ladysbip knows what is right.” 

“At least I know what is best,” replied the lay, 
her eyes blazing, ‘‘and befitting. Hand me the pen, 
Mr. Yelveton.” 

She wrote her name bastily, tossed the paper care- 
lessly on the fivor, and said, lightly: 

“Take the’check, and another time choose a more 
fitting hour for these tiresome business details, Mr. 
j Yelveton.” And then she added, in her sweetest 
tone, *‘I do detest business, Mr. Wharncliffs. Some 
time I hope to be saved even this signing of checks.” 

Arthur Yelveton heard, and though he stooped to 
raise the paper, he saw the flattering look and smil- 
ing glance cf the suitor. His face was pale and his 
eye stern, when he turned to the table to take up the 
tray. 

“At leasi,” said he, coldly, ‘the poor fellow who 
has come three miles on foot, out of his way, to ob- 

tain the payment due, will thank me for coming to 
you. I have the honor to wish your ladyship good- 
evening.” And, bowing gravely, he took his de- 
parture. 

“An insolent fellow, for one in his position,” ob- 
served Mr. Wharncliffe, wondering how he should 
come back to the subject so abruptly broken in upon. 

Lady Fitzgerald did not appear to hear. Her eyes 
were fixed upon the carpet; there was a hard, bitter 
look around the scarlet lips, new and puzzling to Mr. 
Wharncliffe. 

Did you speak?” said she, startled at length by 
the silence which followed. 

“T merely observed this agent of yours was an in- 
solent fellow.” 

“Rather willful and haughty, I admit,” returned 
she, lightly; ‘‘ but an invaluable business man. He 
has doubled the income of Poplar Keach since it has 
been under his control.” 

“Ah!” returned the suitor, as if the income of Pop- 
lar Reach was one of the most indifferent of subjects 
to him. 

And then there was another embarrassing silence. 
Mr. Wharncliffe broke it abruptly. 

“Lady Fitzgerald, I am still suffering torture, 
waiting for my sentence.” 

She did not tremble now. Her lips were set into a 
hard, cold expression, her eye was fierce, there was 
no flattery in her voice. 

“Mr. Wharnclife,” said she, “if you think I am 
worth taking, with such indifference and listlessness, 
wiz, tuen, I don’t see that I can refuse you.” 

He uttered an exclamation of rapture, and took the 
passive hand lying in her lap, lifting it to his lips. 
He was shrewd enough to see, after the first glance 
into her face, that any fervor of gratitude would an- 
noy ber, and he contented himself with saying, qui- 
etly, as he relinquished her hand: 

‘* My actions, I trust, shall prove to you my grati- 
tude and joy.” And then he brought forth a ring, 
more remarkable for its qnaintness than its value. 
“Tf I gave you the costliest diamond in the kingdom, 
it would not be half worthy its destination,” said he, 
playfally. ‘‘ You will pardon me, then, if I give you 
this, which was purchased of a Persian trader, who 
declared it held an amulet that would preserve its 
possessor from allevil. I have kept it by me with 
the sad fear that it would never have a mistress. 
Dear Lady Fitzgerald, shall it be the herald of an- 
other ring, to be given at the altar?” 

She looked at it, a sudden dread dilating the great 
Gark syes. 

“Not yet—not yet!” she exclaimed, shuddering. 
And then, seeing the astonishment and alarm on his 
face; she added, burriedly: 

“‘It frightens me to think of it, because—because 
Sir Richard’s ring is still there, and it almost seems 
that he is here to forbid another its place.” 

It was Mr. Wharncliffe’s turn to shiver. He looked 
around.as if he expected a ghostly hand upon his 
shoulder, and sat hol ing the ring, looking di-con- 
certed, and for once in his life embarrassed. 

“Let us compromise,” said Lady Fitzger+ld, the 
first to recover her composure. ‘ You shall bring 
the ring cnother time, Mr. Wharncliffe, and then 
this one shall be removed. It will seem pleasanter to 
us both.” 

‘‘As you like,” returned he; and then he added, 
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“© yes, he shall come,” said she, brightening. 
“Jt is so pleasant for me to think that Dicky will love 
you so dearly, Mr. Wharnclifte.” 

“And delightful to me that I shall be able to call 
him my own darling some time.” 

The child came, and was overwhelmed with 
caresses, and soon after he was sent back to the nur- 
sery Mr. Wharncliffe tonk leave 

Her ladyship st»od a moment at the threshold of 
the open door, while he mae his adieux, and he had 
not descended the steps on the outside befure the 
library door was flung open, and a pale, wrathfal 
face confronted her. 

“Lady Fitzgerall,” demanded Arthur Yelveton, 
“have you given him your promise? Is Poplar Reach 
to have a new master?” 

She swept him a haughty courtesy. 

* Since your highness insists upon an answer, I will 
e’en satisfy you. I bave given my promise. I shall 
marry Mr. Wharncliff:.” 

He stood looking at herin fierce anger, but a white- 
ness was creeping even to his lips, and they moved 
stiffly two or three times before they articulated: 

“May the Lord have mercy upon you, Lady F.tz- 
gerald!” And turning, he went back into the library, 
and the door closed behiud him. * 

Lady Fitzgerald crept iato the parlor, and dropped 
into the first chair. 

“How dares he?” exclaimed she, passionately. 
“He, one of my servants, to insult me with such 
looks, and such a speech !” 

And then followed a flood of angry tears. But 
befure long she dasbed them away, an! her head 
began to droop, an? she looked around shivering. 

“He is right. HowdareI? Is it not enough to 
have endured the sacrilege of one unlovirg marriage, 
that I am rushing willfully into another? O my 
pride! my hard, vile, pitiless pride!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. ANSON WHARNCLIFFE returned home, if not 
jubilant, at least very well satistied. He drew a long 
breath of relief as he glanced at the file of unpaid 
bills 

* Pressutly, presently, good friends,” he laughed. 
“ We shall sson see how many of you will ask pardon 
for these insolent exactions. In a little while I shall 
snap my fingers at you all.” 

And he put on his dressing g»wn and slippers, and 
takirg a buuch of choice cigars, sat down to indulge 
in golden visions, which at last had something more 
substantial than imagination for their foundation. 

“ But she does not love me,” he muttered finally, 
in a somewhat discontented tone. ‘ I must look into 
the matter. Her behaviour puzzled me. I should 
almost think there was some one else out of reach, 
but that seems impossible.” 

In his busy occupation of mind he took up the let- 
ters, and handled them carelessly. One of them 
struck him as new, and turning it over he found the 
seal unbroken. The address was written in a bold 
although evidently unpractised hand. 

“Another dun,” he muttered ; “‘ they do not frighten 
ms now.” 

But in direct contradiction to this statement, he 
uttered an exclamation of consternation and horror 
the moment he had mastered its contents. The paper 
dropped from his nerveless hands, the cigar fell from 
his lips, and springing bolt upright he exclaimed, 
fiercely : 

“Perdition! Is this spectre to start up bafore me 
just in the very hour of my triumph?” 

And then picking up the letter, he examined it 
cautiously, lingering a long while over the postmark 
—date there was none, nor signature. 

“Well,” muttered the accepted suitor of Lady 
Fitzgerald, “‘ here is a fellow to be silenced by some 
Means or other. How, in the fiend’s name, did he 
escape from Australia? For I know whoitis. He 
need not think to hide that from me.” And then he 
fell to pacing to and fro, muttering angrily: 

“Ife is spying around in these parts—the bold vil- 
lain, to dare to threaten me! He, forsooth, to com- 
mand me to make retribution—to threaten me! He, 
about whose neck the cord is stretched by this very 
return. I must find him. I will find bim, and silence 
him beside. Good heavens! there must be no delay. 
What if he comes out with the story, or goes to Lady 
Fitazerald? Knave! viliain! I could throttle him 
with my own hands, to silence his meddlesome 
tongue. I must go upto London. I must sound the 
Officials at the government office, and learn if there 
is any report concerning bim from the colony. And 
then I must hunt him down.” 

And the more he reflected the deeper grew his dis- 
quietude, until the evening he had believed was ta 
close in a cloud of delicious, rose-colored visions, end- 
ed in a passion of angry, vindictive tury, and the tor- 
ments of fear and dread. He took the first train in 
the morning for London, sending a brief excuse for 
his absence to Lady Fitzgeraid, and did not make his 
appearance agiia for a week, when he returnel, 
looking so haggard and careworn that even Lady 
Fitzgerald noticed it, sadly abstracted as she was 
when he mae his call upon her. 

She herself was scarcely as fresh and blooming as 
her wont. There were dark circles under her eyes, 
and a nervous irritability in her manner. She kept 
her lef. hand hidden in the lace folds of her floating 
sleeve, hoping that he would not notice that the ring 
of Sir Richard was not yet removed. Whether he did 
notice it she could not tell, but just before taking 
leave he said, earnestly: 

“And this time, dear Lady Fitzgerald, you must 
let me put my ring upon your finger. I shall not feel 


that I have any claim upon you until I see it there.” 
She drew her hand forth reluctantly, and though it 
cost him a strong effort to keep from manifesting the 
icy dread which fell upon him, Mr. Wharncliffe 
gently removed the ring. He put his hand into his 
pocket for the circlet which was to replace it, but 
drew it forth with a look of blank dismay. The ring 
had vanished, and all his efforts could not find it. 
Gnawing his lip impatiently, he yet tried to pass it 
off playfully. 

“The ring is certainly lost. Itisa proof that it 
was unworthy to serve one so peerless in charms. I 
will bring another, Luly Fitzzerald. Do not replace 
that one. Leave the finger tree for a few days.” 

She drew a long, long breath, as if in unutterable 
relief. 

‘*Free from both!” said she, under her breath. 

* Oaly for a little time,” he returned, half-reproach- 
fully; ‘ remember that, dear Lady Fitzgerald.” 

** But [ am not bound while the finger is free,” she 
said. 

‘** But you have promised that you will be. But I 
do not mean tohurry you. I am willing to wait,” he 
returned, a little forlornly, remembering the threat 
the mysterious letter had held forth. And then ina 
little while he asked: 

“You have heard nothing new? You have noth- 
ing to tell me?” 

For he fancied there was a little anxiety in her 
look, a faint embarrassment in hér manner, and a 
sudden fear smete him. 

* New? certainly not. What should I hear new?” 

returned she. ‘* You know how I siut myself up 
here away from all the world. I have not seen a 
person out of the household except yourself to-day. 
O yes, that stranger, when we went to the church- 
yard for Dicky to carry his wreath. He certainly 
behaved oddly, and I could make nothing out of his 
specch. He was there again at that grave. I looked 
this time to see who it was who evidently received 
such heartfelt mourning. It was a girl exactly my 
own #ge, and she had a pretty name. I could not 
help thinking how romantic it was, this Lillian Gas- 
ton sleeping there beneath that lowly grave, and the 
desolate, dark-looking man keeping his vigil be- 
“side it.” 

“Lillian Gaston!” ejaculate! Mr. Wharncliffe, 
startled from his usual caution; but in another mo- 
ment turning his face so she coul.1 not see its dismay, 
he added, in a careless tone, ‘I remember the girl, 
she was a pretty creature, and 1 am quite interested. 
What did he say to you, this romantic watcher—how 
did he look?” 

“ Forlornly enough, the first time. I never sawa 
more wretched looking object, but he had obtained 
better clothing somewhere, and to-day was quite 
respectable.” 

* And his face?” 

*‘ Dark and rather fierce. I think he must have 
endured a great deal of exposure, and have suffered 
intensely. I gave him a sovereign the first time, 
and he accepted it. To-day he declined, and insisted 
that I should take back the one he had before re- 
ceived, or its substitute. He acknowledged that he 
had used it, and found it acceptable. And yet he 
refused to be indebted to me, and it almost seemed 
that his antipathy was to me especially. And he 
glowered at dear little Dicky so fiercely that I was 
frightened, and called the footman to the carriage.” 

**Some half-crazed . vagabond!” exclaimed Mr. 
Wharncliffe, with sudden passion. ‘‘O Lady Fitz- 
gerald, what if he had harmed you? Promise me if 
you see him again, you will avoid him. Never, nev- 
er stop to speak to him again! these demented 
minds are never to be trusted. O Lady Fitzgerald, 
it frightens me only to think what might have hap- 
pened!” 

Lady Fitzgerald opened her eyes widely at the 
vehemence of his tone. 

** Wilson was with me,” said she, carelessly. 

* But you will promise?” persisted he. 

She laughed lightly, as she replied, with one of her 
old, arch sniles, holding up her hand playfully: 

*‘T shall promise nothing now. Remember, I have 
no bonds yet.” 

Mr. Wharncliffe went straight from her ladyship’s 
presence to hunt up Wilson, and from him learned 
all the particulars of the man’s dress and looks. 

“Promise me that you will look carefully after 
your mistress, Wilson,” said he, in parting from that 
pompous individual, as he almost thrust a golden coin 
into his hand. Almost his very last it was, yet in 
the earnestness of his solicitude, he dil not grudge 
it. ‘*I have been much alarmed by her account; 
the man is evidently a lunatic. If you see hin again, 
try to follow him, and let me know his retreat as 
soon as possible.” 

Wilson, with many bows and flourishes, assured 
the gentleman that he would ferret out the poor 
wretch, and give Mr. Wharncliffe opportunity to 
look after him. 

“And keep silence, because it might affect her 
lalyship unpleasantly,” cautioned the gentleman. 

But Mr. Wharncliffe did not content himself with 
this. He strolled through the churchyard the next 
morning, and stopped a long while to chat with the 
droning old sexton, and presently came to the 
subject. 

‘*Lady Fitzgerald was telling me of a strange- 
looking man she saw here, sitting on a grave over in 
the corner. Have you noticed him?” 

“'To be sure I have. I can’t very well help it, for 
he comes often enough. A queer, dark-browe'l fzl- 
low, who doesn’t care for friendly talking. I’ve found 
that out, and leave him alone now.” 








“+ When does he come? I should like to see him,” 


said Mr. Wharncliffe. And under his folded arms | 
his hands were clenched together like a vice. 

* Well, [shouldn't wonder if you found him bere 
to morrow, just before sundown. It’s mostly every | 
otber night ” 

** Have you any idea who he is?” 

“Well, not exactly; but Dame Higginson was 
a-tellin’ me, ’tother day, as how Nick Gaston had 
come back, and taken his sister’s child away, and I 
kinder mistrusted it was he, on account, you know, 
of its being her grave. She wanted to see him herself. 
Whoever he is, he don’t live very near, for I notice he’s 
always tired, as if he had walked a good ways, and 
besides, he’s known to none of the houses about. A 
queer fellow, sir.” 

Anson Wharncliffe seized but one idea in this 
speech. 

“Achild!” said he; “do you mean that Lilian 
Gaston lett achild! I thought it died in infancy.” 

“ Lord bless you! tbat poor little thing at Dame 
Hizgginson’s belonged to the creature. So you knew 
her. But she didn’t belong in these parts, and [ 
thought only two or three of us knew there was such 
@ poor, lost soul. Well, well.” 

“*I—I have beard of her,” stammered Anson 
Wharncliffs. ‘‘I was the agent of a charitable in- 
stitution, and in my researches, you know, I came 
across this woman. We tried to reclaim and help 
her.” 

The sexton remembered the gentleman’s wild 
youth, and secretly commented upon the wisdom of 
the institution’s selection of its missionary members. 

** And so it is her brother, this fellow, and he has 
taken away the child?” 

‘“*That’s Dame Higginson’s story. I’m interested 
myself. And I’ve half a mind to follow him next 
time, and see where he puts up. Though it would 
be rather difficult, for he always stays till dark.” 

* And you tuink he will come to-morrow night?” 

**T have an idea he will.” 

‘* Well, it is quite a romantic mystery. I told Lady 
Fitzgerald I[’d find out his story, and 1 like to re- 
deem my promises. Good-day.” 

And Mr. Wharucliffe sauntered away, glancing, as 
he passed through the iron gateway, towards the 
pauper’s corner, and shuddering. 

**A child! a child!’ muttered he, as soon as he 
was safely out of the s°xton’s hearing. ‘‘ By Heaven! 
there is no time to be lost. I must track this man at 
once. My Lady Fitzgerald, it is a fortunate thing 
for you that you have a prompt man to work for 
you. A prompt man, and a desperate one!” he 
muttered. 

The interval between that time and the next af- 
ternoon at sunset seemed interminable, and he fret- 
ted himself into a perfect fever of impatience, before 
he took the quiet path which led around the church 
into the graveyard. He had taken care to secure 
the sexton’s absence from the spot by means ofa 
sudden summons to anotber part of the town. and he 
wore a thin dark cloak and a cap, entirely different 
from his usual costume, so that, at a short distance, 
he was positive no one would recognize him. He 
had, moreover, matured his plan of action. 

He went intothe churciyard, and sat down in the 
shade of a tall monu ment, just where he could com- 
mand a view of that humble grave in the pauper’s 
corner. How his heart leaped when he saw the slow- 
moving figure and the dark, abstracted face coming 
through on the opposite path. Nick Gaston, indeed! 
Anson Wharncliffe sat his teeth savagely. He should 
have known the man anywhere, through all disguises, 
he was confident of that. He sat still, following the 
other’s movements, with eyes gleaming like a wild 
ani nal’s. 

The stout, sturdy figure passed swiftly onward, 
and stood a moment stoopirg over the headstone of 
the grave. The watcher perceived presently what 
he was doing. He was scattering something over the 
grave, not flowers, certainly, it was either dust or 
ashes. Mr. Wharncliife telt his lips grow white and 
cold. He guessed now the nature of these frequent 
visits. He was faltilling s me strange vow. Well 
enough Anson Wharncliffe knew what event would 
release the man from this uncanny task. And again 
he clenched his teeth. He waited until the task was 
accomplished, and the mourner sat down, his head 
drooping, his arms dropping listlcssly to his side; 
then Anson Wharncliffe, with the swift, stealthy 
step of a panther, crossed the space between them, 
and darted upon him. 

** Ha, villain, runaway! what are you doing here?” 
cried he, sternly. 

Nick Gaston, as he had called himself, leaped up, 
gasping for breath, and trembling in every limb. 
But when he saw who it was, all fear and panic 
dropped away from him. He turned fiercely, a* 
feverish joy as well as wild rage blazing in his eyes. 

*“‘So we have met at last! it is you!” he cried, 
hoarsely. 

‘Yes, itis I. You think, perhaps, your trumped- 
up tale will pass with me. But you reckon without 
your host. Nick Gaston, indeed! I can step in at 
the colonial office and find a very different cognomen. 
{ should like to know why a certain sentence is un- 
served, and how you dare to set your foot on English 
soil—you, who were banished for life?” continued 
Mr. Wharncliffe, still more menacingly. 

His companion’s lip curled with an evil sneer, and 
his eyes blazed with indignation. 

“And I should like to know how you, you,” he 
added, with deadly emphasis upon the pronoun, 
‘*dare to set your foot here? I wonder the very 
dust does not rise up against you—the very moulder- 
ing coffin give up its skeleton to shake a ghostly hand 
of warning in your wicked face!” 











Instinctively Anson Wharncliffe moved a step 
further from the grave, but he kept his face haughty. 

*“*Man,” said he, “you are bold to use such lan- 
guage. I tell you that I recognize you. Don't you 
know it putsa rope around your neck to be found 
here? I have but to speak a single sentence, have 
but to raise my voice in a single call, and your deom 
is sealed.” 

‘Speak! call!” retorted the other, bitterly. ‘I 
tell you, Anson Wharncliffe, the time is past when 
any such threat can have power to move me a 
single hair. My life has not been so happy or pros- 
perous that I shall cling to it, like a craven. It will 
be a peaceful thing, when I come to iay it down, to 
put it off, and sleep, like the poor wronged woman 
under these sods. But I have my work to do first.” 

* You talk like a saint—you, the convicted felon. 
Do you think [ am weak enough to credit such an 
imposition?” 

**Leave the past alone!” replied the man who 
called himself Nick Gaston. ‘God knows I shall 
not be the one to aver it was pure or honest. But 
Heaven also knows my repentance, and has forgiven, 
accepts the atonement. Leave it alone, I say. It is 
not for you to meddle with its blackness—you, double- 
dyed villain, who led me on, step by step, into its 
wicked work.” 

“Be careful!” exclaimed Anson Wharnclifie, 
glancing all around him, ‘ Unless you would ruin 
yourself, be careful. A single word from me delivers 
you again into the clutch of the law. If you are 
reasonable, I may let you pass unmolested.” 

“And I have told you twice already your threats 
are powerless. I do not flinch from the law, nor 
from you. I can tell a story that may bring some 
one else into trouble. O villain, vijlain! How have 
you the face to stand here by this grave, in sight of 
another, and look upon me without quailing? All 
the past rises up before me—all the foul wrong, the 
bitter want, the soul-stabbing agony that pure 
woman bore till death released her. O, she is well 
avenged upon the poor tool of your crafty wicked- 
ness! For every pang she felt, I bave received a 
dozen. Unavailing remorse, agonized repentance, 
have followed me through the days and years, and 
haunted me every night of my life, since last I looked 
upon her white face, and in my mad jealousy, my 
wicked revenge, taunted her with the fate which 
came upon her. She knows it—she knows it now. 
I have told it her, at her grave, in the sight of 
Heaven. She has heard my vow of restitution. And 
if this has worn upon me, has poisoned all my life, 
wasted all my strength, embittered every joy, how 
can it be with you, who have the threefold sin lying 
at your door—a fellow creature enticed into sin and 
error, a friend betrayed, an innocent woman crushed 
to her death? Man, man, is your heart a stone, 
your conscience dead? I find you gay, happy, pros- 
perous’, and—about to become the master of Poplar 
Reach! I look at you in wonder, that this grave 
does not yawn to swallow you up, that the heavens 
do not fall to crush you!” 

There was solemn earnestness in the tone which, 
despite his desperate effort to preserve compoeure, 
affected the gentleman. He cast another deprecating 
glance towards the grave, and turned his back upon 
it. Then he laugked contemptuously. 

“I do not understand your game, my man. I 
never suspected preaching, and burglary, and man- 
slaughter were all in one line. I want to know what 
you meant by sending me that letter, for I know it 
came from you.” 

**It did come from me,” returned the other, calm- 
ly. “Ithink my meaning was plain enough; if not, 
I can give youa very distinct explanation here. I 
mean to right, as far as possible, the wrong you 
showed me how to execute.” 

* Supposing there were a wrong, which, mind you, 
I do not grant, how is it possible to mend it now? 
The dead are safe from wrong, aud the sods of these 
graves have been undisturbed for years.” 

Nick Gaston, as he called himself, looked over into 
the speaker's face with a keen, scrutinizing glance, 
as he answered: 

“Tt is something to have one’s good name cleared 
from suspicion, even after death.” 

‘Is it worth while, when it will plunge innocent 
people, still alive, into disgrace and mixery? The 
preachers say that hereafter, all who are inncecent 
receive justification. Is not that enough for her?” 

‘* You—you talking of the hereafter!” exclaimed 
Nick, in tiery indignation. ‘ I look at you in amsze- 
ment. I have been familiar, there in that horrible 
Australian life, with the mest bardened wretches the 
world allows oft the gallows. Men reared in crime, 
bred in iniquity, schooled to guilty deeds; but none, 
not one, I swear, would stand up here before this 
grave unbiusbingly, with such hard insensibility, 
such reckless defiance as you exhibit now! I say 
again, I marvel that the grave does not open, and the 
sky fall!” 

Anson Wharncliffe was silent a moment, grinding 
the heel of his boot into the sod. His plan had failed 
him. The man had truly changed; threats were 
powerless, and the fine gentleman saw it. Much as 
it chagrined him, he knew there must be a change 
of tactics.” 

“Orr,” said be, whirling around, and speaking in 
a conciliatory tone, “ Oliver Orr, what is the use of 
our quarrelling? I am not a man, that you know, to 
wear my heart on my coat sleeve. I don’t mind cor- 
fessing this thing has laid heavy on my mind. Bat 
what is the use of stirring it up, when there is so 
little good, and so much harm to come of it? Let it 
rest. Go your way in peace; I will mot molest you. 
If you need belp, I will give itto you. But, for the 
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love of Heaven, leave the woman who has not yet 
gained the safety of the grave to such happiness as 
she can tind. Her wrong was not the least. Let me 
make it up to her.” 

“And what becomes of Lillian Gaston’s child?” 
asked the other, coldly. 

“Child!” repeated Mr. Wharncliffe, in a tone of 
the most profound astonishment. ‘ Why, Orr, the 
child died a few weeks after its birth.” 

“ You are mistaken; she is still alive. I found her 
with Dame Higginson. I have removed her to a 
place of safety.” 

“That crafty old woman has imposed upon you. 
There is no living child,” repeated Mr. Wharncliffe, 
in the most positive tone. 5 

“Man!” answered the other, sternly, ‘‘ nature 
itself has left the proof for me, if I wanted it. The 
child is the living image of her mother, except that 
she has blue eyes and golden curls, which will help 
her establish ber rightful claim to her father’s name.” 

Mr. Wharncliffe broke off a twig from the tree 
near, and snapped it into a dozen pieces. 

‘She can never establish such a claim!” cried he, 
vehemently. 

**She can, and she shall, though it costs me my 
life, as well as liberty!” returned Nick Gaston, or 
Oliver Orr, whichever his name might be. 

The two stood facing each other, both ‘faces pale, 
with. flashing eyes and grimly set lips. Each saw 
that it was deadly earnest with the other. 

** You can do nothing. You destroyed all the proofs, 
and how much is the testimony of a Botany Bay 
convict worth?” said Mr. Wharncliffe, sneeringly. ‘I 
tell you it is only your own ruin, if you undertake it.” 

“Now may Heaven be praised! that wickedness is 
not on my shoulders. You tanght me to cheat, and 
I practised the game for your benefit also. I let you 
burn a bundle of spurious forgeries. I saved the 
genuifie, from a faint hope that sometime, through 
their means, I might win Lillian for myself. I did 
not think 1 was hunting her down to her grave. No, 
no; I never thought that, or, wicked as I was,I should 
have turned aside from my cruel course.” 

“The proofs not destroyed!’ echoed Mr. Wharn- 
cliffe. “It is a lie; I wont believe it!” 

**You will have an opportunity to be convinced 
before long,” replied his companion, gravely. 

Anson Wharncliffe reached up one hand to untie 
his cravat, for it seemed to him he was suff)cating; 

‘and the other crept into the inner p»cket of his loose 
saque coat, the soft, white fingers closing around the 
handle of a pocket pistol. But he drew the hand out 
slowly—not here, nor quite yet. That was what he 
said within, but he turned around slowly: 

“ Let us look over this thing carefully. Orr, if you 
can convince me that the child is really alive, why 
that is another thing, and I will help you. ButI 
sincerely believe you have been imposed upon. 
Where can I see her?” 

‘Nowhere. I know too much to trust her under 
the blighting glance of your evil eye. She is ina 
safe place, and I know that she is the child of Lillian 
Gaston, and the friend you betrayed. You must take 
my word for it.”’ 

The gentleman was gnawing impatiently at his lip. 
He laughed presently, nervously and angrily: 

“What a fool I am to trust your simple assertion! 
This is a trap to obtain money. You have no proofs, 
and no girl. [am not sure but it is my duty to call 
an Officer of the law this moment.” 

Tam perfectly wiiling that you try it,” returned 
Nick, coolly. 

“Will you show me those proofs? Have you 
shown them to any one?” 

“No. Ihave kept my own counsel, and intend to 
keep it until the hour comes, when it is right and safe 
for me tospeak freely, tu put the evidence in the right 
hands.” 

* Oliver Orr, you will get yourself into trouble for 
no gvood, besides annoying me. Give me those proofs, 
and take tiis --it will bring you a little fortune which 
you can treble in America,” exclaimed Mr. Wharn- 
cliffe, pulling off the diamond from his shirt frill, and 
holding it out to his companion. 

Bat the latter waved his hand in a gesture of 
suprewe contempt. 

TI told you before, tempter, that this world’s goods, 
and this world’s fleeting breath, had no value in my 
eyes. I have only one object left to claim my thoughts, 
my hopes, my efforts, aud that is, to right the wrong 
which is still crying out to me.” 

Wharnucliffe wheeled about fiercely: 

“You are a tool, or a lunatic!’ he ejaculated, 
hoareely. 

“ Better either, than an unrepentant villain,” was 
the cool rejoinder. 

«“* Why need you persist in ruining a noble, accom- 
plished, true hearted lady, branding with shame an 
innocent chili? Heaven knows if I could get out of 
it, I shoul.i be thankfal.”’ 

Something in his tone seemed to touch the other. 
He knew enough of the maddening desperation of 
sinful toils not to pity the wail of anguish in the voice. 

** Are you in earnest?” asked he, hastily. ‘‘ Believe 
me, there is but one way of escape, and that lies in 
the path of right. Help me in this righteous deel of 
restitution, and you will find the only p3ace left to 
you.” 

Anson Wharacliffe put t vo trembling hands over 
his face, and a tear slipped throngh his fingers, 

Come,” said he who called himself Nick Gaston, 
and yet did not deny the name of Oliver Orr. “I 
know, by myself, that even at the eleventh hour the 
heart of a poor sinner may repent, and turn to the 
right. Come, sir, follow your better nature, and help 
me in the matter.” 


** Give me time,” faltered Wharncliffe. ‘I am sick 
and dizzy. It will be terrible to face the world.” 

“ Better the world’s sneer, than Heaven’s frown,” 
was the grave reply. 

** And you assure me that there is really a child— 
that your proofs cannot be set aside, and are in reach 
at any time?” questioned Wharncliffe. 

“IT do. The procfs are safely hidden where no one 
but myself can find them. The child, though entire- 
ly ignorant of her rights or parentage, can be brought 
forward at once. Further than that 1 will not trust 
you, till you have given me proof of your sincerity.” 

“Itis enough—more than Ideserve. Orr, I ask 
your pardon for all I have said to you. You have 
shown me my own wickedness. 1 zwi// help you.” 

“Now may Heaven be praised!” ejaculated the 
other, joyfally. 

“Twill meet you here again, to decide upon the 
first move. It will be terrible for me to break the 
news to Lady Fitzgerald. I love her, Orr, as you 
loved Lillian Gaston,” was said, in a humble, deject- 
ed voice, the hands still hiding the face. 

“But the right must be done,” replied the other. 
** You may meet me here at the same hour—no, not 
to-morrow, | cannot well leave my work then, but 
the next day.” 

‘TJ will be here,’ returned Anson Wharnclifte, 
and then, asif struck by a sudden thought, he added, 
“Tt is unlikely, but yet possible, that I might be de- 
tained by visitors or illness. In which case you might 
walk past my house—this card will tell you where it 
is—and if you come around into the rear avenue you 
can look into the room on the right, the one opening 
by French windows into the balcony. The curtains 
are seldom down; and if I have company, wait till 
they are gone, and just tap on the window of the 
balcony, and I will come out, or you may enter, just 
as you please. Ishall, by this time, decide upon the 
proper line of operation.” : 

“So be it,” replied Nick Gaston. ‘If you deceive 
me now, Anson Wharncliffe, you will destroy all my 
faith in humanity. But I trust you, this time. I 
cannot believe any heart is all evil.” 

**Indeed, indeed, Orr, you have conquered me,” 
returned the gentleman. “Here at this grave I 
acknowledge it.” 

And Nick Gaston walked away believing him, for, 
when he turned to look back, he saw the bowed form 
still drooping against that lowly headstone. But 
when the last echo of his steps died away, and his 
form was lost to view, Anson Wharncliffe lifted his 
head, and drew away his hands from his face. The 
latter was deadly pale, the eyes glittering with savage 
f-rocity, the blue lips drawn away from the white 
teeth in a malignant sneer. 

“‘T have him now!” muttered he. ‘ Let him find 
out what it is to turn upon me in this serpent fashion. 
‘The proofs hidden where no one but he can find 
them! the child ignorant of her parentage; no single 
soulin his confidence!’ Excellent, excellent, Oliver 
Orr! I think you will have to come to my room to 
tind me, and Ido not believe you will leave that 
room alive.” 

And having hissed, rather than spoken these 
words, Mr. Anson Wharncliffe re-fastened the dia- 
mond in his shirt-frill, and walked hurriedly away. 


CRIM. CON. 1N SIAM. 


The Siamese women are extremely good-natured 
and cheerful. They are in some respects better 
treated than in most other Oriential countries; they 
are not veiled, nor so thoroughly secluded. The 
cringing homage they are compelled to pay to 
their husbands (and in which respect they are not 
worse off than their countrymen towards their sove- 
reigns) does not prevent their exercising a consider- 
able influence over them. The system of polygamy, 
however, here, as elsewhere, often leads to the com- 
mission of cruelty and crime. One of the highest 
nobles or mandarins in the country, a few years 
since, introduced into his establishment a band of 
musicians from Laos, one of whom was a young girl 
of prepcessessing appearance, and considerably ac- 
complished in music and dancing. At that time the 
mandarin had a Siamese wife, a very intelligent wo- 
man, who had been able, hitherto, to maiutain an 
unbounded influence over him, tu the exclusion of all 
the other pretenders or domestic aspirants to his af- 
fection. All his leisure hours were devoted to her 
company; every night music and dancing beguiled 
the time until the early hours of the morning. Soon, 
however, after the arrival of this new company from 
Laos, the attractions of the accomplished maiden 
began to exercise a potent spell over the heart of the 
mandarin, and it ,became too apparent tothe now 
unhappy wife that her dominion had been usurped 
by a powerful rival. Her jealousy became tired ; but, 
dissembling her feelings, she summoned to her aid 
one of the matrons of the establishment, who brought 
torward against the maiden a false accusation. The 
husband, unsuspicious of his wite’s jealousy and of 
the whole intrigue, believed that the poor girl was 
guilty of holding secret assignations with a lover, and 
she was condemned to be daily beaten until she 
should confess the full extent of ber guilt. Inspired 
with pity, and satistied of her innocence, her com- 
panions laid a counterplot, and exposed the guilt of 
the wife, while they fully established the innocence 
of the maiden. Disgusted with his wite’s jealousy 
and cruelty, he repudiated her, and married her 
victim, ordering the same pttnishment which she 
had occasivned her rival to be inflicted on herself. 
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THE BRITISH BUNTING. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 

“ T came of a sea-going family,” remarked old Cap- 
tain Phillips, atter having finished one of his salt- 
water yarns. ‘ My father settled in this country a 
year or two before the peace of ‘63 with France, and 
in the Revolution was as good a patriot as any one; 
but he bad seen service in British ships. He was in 
the Terrible, privateer; you have heard of her no 
doubt. She sailed from Execution Dock, where Kidd 
was hung in chains, and where many another buc- 
caneer died with bis shoes on. An English historian 
remarks upon the ‘strange combination of names 
belonging to this privateer; the Terrible. equipped at 
Execution Dock commanded by Captain Death, whose 
lieutenant was called Devil, and who had one Ghost 
for surgeon.’ 

“The superstitions of the sailors, father used to 
say, made it difficult to procure a crew for a vessel 
associated with such frightful appellations; and 
shortly before she sailed about twenty men swam 
ashore from her in the night. They had learned the 
captain’s name before coming on board, and entered 


| with much hesitation; but the surgeon’s substantive 


was too unearthly for their courage. 

** When the Terrible lett her moorings, she had at 
her peak a remarkably handsome ensign, presented 
by a number of patriotic ladies; for the women of 
England were, and still are, more interested in the 
doings of the blue-jackets, than are those of our own 
country. Father had witnessed the presentation, 
and there had been, he said, something sublime in 
the spectacle of the hardy tars standing hat in hand, 
so simple, and yet so brave, to receive from their 
beautiful countrywomen the banner of their land. 
Otten, when far at sea, he recalled the picture; and 
often, too, he thought how in the hamlets of Old Eng- 
land, when night rested over the isle, the names of 
her brave mariners were pronounced with benedic- 
tions. Gone in the Terrible—blue-jacketed Tom 
Bowline and jolly Dick Handsail; gone to tempt the 
cannon and the sea; gone without care or misgiving; 
these were left at home with wife, or child, or sweet- 
heart. 

**Q, how often I have heard father speak of those 
old shipmates of his in the Terrible; he loved to re- 
count their superstitions, their quaint ideas of the 
land-lubbers; the numberless instances of their im- 
providence combined with romantic fidelity to home 
and country. They had served long apprenticeship 
upon the deep; bad helped to laden many an India- 
man, and hand the huge topsails of many a man-of- 
war. Most of all things they loved the British flag, 
and especially that of the Terrible. 

“Not a single French cruiser was visible in the 
Channel; for the saying that a Frenchman is half 
vanquished when he sees an English ship, had even 
then become proverbial, and from Land’s End to the 
Cliff of Dover, the red cross of Albion waved undefied 
by the Gallic enemy. In the Bay of Biscay, however, 
the Terrible spied a sail. It proved a great French 
merchantman, called the Oriflamme, from St. Do- 
mingo for Bordeaux. The privateer gave her chase, 
and the Frenchman finding matters come to ex- 
tremities, made a gallant resistance. Those old-time 
West Indiamen were very heavily armed, and father 
said that for a little while the cannonade was tre- 
mendous. Sixteen of the Terrible’s men were killed 
and wounded; Captain Death’s brother, in attempt- 
ing to board, being shot dead on the spot; but the 
Oriflamme was carried, manned with a prize crew, 
and, incompany with her captor, headed for England. 

“The Terrible’s crew had not till now recovered 
from a kind of shuddering fear at the names of their 
officers, and many old salts, acting upon the sailor’s 
well-known privilege to grumble, had presaged dis- 
aster to the ship. After the victory, however, their 
natural jollity returned, and father was amused at 
their queer remarks. 

**« Phere’s a cove,’ said old Ben Buntline, pointing 
out Mr. Ghost the surgeon, ‘as the ‘“ wee-wee’s” 
might have tired a nine-pound shot through, without 
damaging his witals. That’s the man to have aboard 
aship,as can haunt the enemy, and grow together 
again when he’s cut in two.’ 

** In the prespect of a good time on shore, the sailors 
sang uproarously at evening; but this state of things 
did not long continue. It was December, 1756; the 
last dawn of the year reddened the sky, and Tom 
and Dick and old weather-beaten Ben were already 
talking of the double allowance of grog to be dealt 
out upon New Year’s day on the main deck. The 
first lieutenant was pacing to and fro in the morning 
watch, humming salt-water ballads, or musing ab- 
sently of England. At length he looked intently 
towards the prize. 

***Go below,’ he said, to a youngster, at his side, 
‘and tell Captain Death that the Oriflamme signals a 
sail. Lay up, Jack Marlin, on the main-top. gallant 
yard, and see if you can make her out.’ 

***Sail OY called Jack, trom the yard; and then 
in answer to Captain Death, who had now come on 
deck, be continued, ‘ Looks like a ship, sir, bearing 
down on the Oriflamme.’ 

“The Terrible, being to leeward, could not ap- 
proach the new-comer by a direct course, while the 
Oriflamme, lying in a calm, oily streak could make 
no headway towards her consort. Friend or foe, the 
stranger was approaching with a fine breeze, and as 


crew fell an easy prey, ber brave tars being over- 

whelmed by the enemy’s boarders, Both ships, the 

wind baving freshened, now bore down on the Terri- 

ble. At the mainmast of the victorious Frenchman 

was a beautiful white pennant showing in blue char- 
| acters the name of his vessel, and Captain Death, 

looking through his glass, slowly pronounced, ‘* Le 
| Vengeance.”’ 

“<Tis the Vengeance, privateer, of St. Maloes,’ 
| he said. ‘Her captain isa brave man, and with the 
| Oriflamme to help him, he will give us plenty of 
work, but the Terrible’s fiag shall never be struck to 
a Frenchman while 1 have life to uphold it.’ 

“Father had often heard of the Vengeance; Du- 
valance, her captain, was a noted privateers-man; 
she had a crew of three hundred and sixty men, and 
mounted thirty-six guns. How many of her hands 
were now detailed to the Oriflamme coul! be only 
conjectured, but doubtless enough to manage the 
thirty carronades of that huge West Indiaman. 

“The Terrible carried twenty-six guns, and her 
crew at present numbered about one hundred and 
seventy. She couid not have escaped if she would; 
but her officers and crew, maddened by the loss of 
their-prize, had no intention of making the attempt; 
resolving rather to fight desperately fur the recovery 
of the Oriflamme and her captive mariners. The 
disparity of force would have appalled any hearts 
save those of Anglo Saxons; and the breast of ocean 
never presented a nobler spectacle than that of this 
single ship, the Terrible, lying with-her maintopsail 
to the mast, awaiting the approach of those two ves- 
sels, each of which carried more guns than herself. 
There was no bravado from the British ship,no parade 
of her name upon a flag; but at her peak gleamed a 
bit of blood-red bunting, such as, years later, was 
carried by Hawke into Quiberon Bay, and sustained 
off the Dogger Bank at the masthead of Duncan. 

‘* At the very first broadside from the enemy, the 
Terrible’s mainmast went bythe board; the same 
shot that shivered the huge spar carrying off the 
first lieutenant’s head. The Vengeance, meanwhile, 
had too many guns for her capacity, and snch was 
the recoil from her broadsides that the water surged 
into her lower-deck ports. The bulky West India- 
man kept up a tremendous fire, doing almost equal 
injury with her consort; while against her two as- 
sailants the Terrible poured forth a steady discharge 
of cannon and musketry. Had her mainmast re- 
mained standing,she would surely have beaten them; 
but as it was, they, little by little, gained the advan- 
tage. Captain Death was killed by a chain-shot, 
and his head could never be found. A twenty-four 
pound ball entered the cock-pit, and the hapless 
surgeon became a ghost in reality, as well as in name. 

“At length the Frenchman boarded. The Terri- 
ble’s gaff, upholding the broad flag of St. George, had 
been shot away; yet, partially supported by the rig- 
ging, it continued to sustain the ensign which now 
drooped close to the quarter-deck. Scarce oneof the 
crew remained unhurt, yet such as could keep their 
feet stood, pike in hand, to repel the boarders. Many 
@ brave Frenchman went down before this handful 
of gallant tars; but one, a fine-looking officer, and 
evidently the commander, sprang madly for the flag. 

“*TLe drapeau! le drapeau” he cried, with true 
Gallic enthusiasm; for a British banner won in battle 
was not an everyday trophy. 

“** Not while a British tar can raise an arm,’ ex- 
claimed a brave old soldier, springing before the 
glorious English bunting, and crossing weapons with 
his strong-wristed foeman. A glancing blowcut the 
halyard, and the combatants were blindfolded by the 
falligg ensign. Strvggling together, they essayed to 
tear it from each other’s hands, and it was rent 
| asunder, a portion remaining with each; the union 
with the Frenchman, the field of scarlet with the 
Briton. A dozen pikes sought the breast of the lat- 
ter, and he fell dead under the red banner, which, 
all riddled with shot and pierced by the boarders’ 
weapons, enveloped him like a mantle. But Duva- 
lance, the French commander, was already mortally 
wounded, and with tbe British union in bis hand, be 
, Sank beside his foeman. The battle was over, the 

Terrible was taken, and the English bunting, so 
bravely defended, was lost at last. 

“The Frenchman lost two hundred and fifty in 
_killed and wounded, while on board the Terrible 
there remuined alive only twenty-six, and not one 
man of these was able to rise upon his feet. I used 
to hear father say that so tearful a spectacle as that 
presented by the three vessels, swimming in blood, 
could not be imagined. The enemy towe'l their prize 
into St. Maloes, where awe and horror took the place 
of that exultation usually attendant upon victory. 

“Father, who had been badly wounded, began 
slowly to recover, as did also fifteen others of the 
crew; the remaining tsn died. You recollect the 
old song, in which it is said: 





“* Thus fell the strong Terrible, bravely and bold, 
But sixteen survivors the tale can unfold.’ 


It was written in the French prison by one of father’s 
shipmates. 























“Nothing, he said, grieved the sailors more than | 
the loss of that beautiful ensign presented by their | 
countrywomen. As they grew stronger their confine- | 


their room, and narrow as was the passage they all | 
crept out save six, who, having lost legs or arms, | 
were unable to escape. Ten stout fellows found 
themselves in a street of St. Maloes; but their posi- 





| he neared the prize ship, the white ensign of the 
house of Bourbon went up to his peak. There was a in the heart of a hostile city, rolling along upon their | «{ 





brief conflict, but the Oritlamme with her scanty 


tion bordered upon the ludicrous, Ten British tars, | 


sea legs—jostling here and there a solitary passenger 
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who, of course, took them for Frenchmen—now look- 
ing wistfully towards a coffee-house not yet closed, 
now wondering what sort of conveyance they should 
borrow to take them out of the country—ten British 
privateersmen adrift among the land-lubbers, and 
every jland-lubber an unconscious enemy, must have 
made rather an amusing figure. They would have 
known what to do witha ship, but they knew not 
what to do with themselves. A ship, -they could have 
steered; a ship, they could have set the topsails 
upon; buat how the land-lubbers managed to get 
around, and ‘back and fill’ at pleasure, and keep 
their bearings without a compass, they were at a loss 
to imagine. : 

“At last they brought up by the docks, having 
by scarcely less than a miracle escaped notice from 
the police; and here, entering a large yaw), they 
rowed out into the harbor; the water, ruffled by a 
strong wind, dashing against their boat, and making 
them feel quite at home. 


‘Now, chaps, it’s my advice as we puts out to sea; 
then, if we can’t get home, some of Johnny Bull’s 
cruisers will pick us up; they are all along the coast 
here.’ 

“ Wild as it appeared, the proposition was instantly 
agreod to by all hands, it being their intention to 
land near the mouth of the harbor to procure a sup- 
ply of provisions. Presently they saw directly in 
their course, the faint outlines of a ship at anchor. 

“Tf we only had that crafi, now,’ said old Ben, 
‘we might go home with fiving colors.’ 

“¢Well, this is bloody hard pulling,’ remarked 
Tom Halyard. ‘I wants something as I can crack 
on and get along. If we had that concern, we’d be 
in England afore Johnny Crapeau had found the 
hole in the jail. What say, mates?’ 

“*T says as how we might pull up under her jib- 
boom, and listen a bit,’ said Dick Handsail, ‘and 
take an observation, like.’ 

“To a landsman this proposition would have seem- 
ed not only startling but unreasonable; it was, how- 
ever, instantly acted upon. 

“A lumbering werchantman,’ whispered Ben 
Buntline, ‘waiting for crew. I says as we’ll ship in 
her. Come on, lads; ‘“‘mum’s” the word; we can 
get up the bobstay.’ 

“One after another the sailors climbed up the 
stay, mounted the bowsprit, and glided silently be- 
tween the night-headg, till the whole ten stood upon 
the ship’s forecastle. Then, for tlie first time, they 
discovered her to be a vessel of war; probably a pri- 
vateer. At this moment a sentry challenged them, 
and was instantly levelled to the deck by a pugilistic 
effort from cld Ben. Springiug aft to the arms-rack, 
the British sailors overthrew two other sentries, and 
at once possessed themselves of every passage of 
egress from below. Many of the Frenchmen were 
killed in attempting to reach the deck, but the re- 
mainder, some thirty in number, surrendered, and 
were securely ironed by their captors. 

“Sail was immediately made on the ship, and one 
of the captive officers, with a pistol at his head, was 
forced to pilot her from the harbor. 


royals, and with old Ben Buntline at the wheel, the | 
prize was headed for England. 

“* Tm blowed. if this craft don’t look like the | 
Vengeance,’ said Ben, as the dawn began to reveal , 
objects more distinctly. ‘What do you call her?’ | 
he demanded of the pilot, in the best French at his 
command; fur in the confusion, no one until now had 
asked or cared what ship he was sailing in. 

“*The Vengeance, of St. Mulves,’ was the answer. 

She has been waiting for her complement of men. 
You see how she is repaired since the fight.’ | 

“Ten minutes later the flaming ensign of St. | 
George, th old battle-worn banner of the Terrible, | 
sircamed out at the peak of the Vengeance. Father | 
always referred to this as the proudest moment of his 
life. The peril of the Lrave tars was, however, by : 
no means over. A French man-of-war, famous as a 
remarkable fast sailer, pursued them from St. Maloes, 
and when she bad come within a mile of the Ven- 
geance, tle Brit.sh sailors swore, one and all, to sell 
their lives in detence of the flag, rather than again 
bekcld it humbled by the enemy. Now the parsuer 
was three-tourths of a mile from them; now half a 
mile; now within pistol shot. 

**Round to,’ cried old Ben Buntline, to his sbip- 
Mates. ‘Down helm, back the mainyard; steady, 
Steady.’ 

“ Father had then taken the helm, and he beheld 
all his shipmates, at Ben's direction, spring to the 
starboard battery. They succeeded in managing 
four guns, and these all at the same instant were 
discharged, their mark being the enemy’s toremast. 
Two shots struck it, one gning through about tive feet 
above board, and'the other tearing off a huge splinter | 





Close under the top. 

“*Up with your helm,’ cried Ben, ‘ fill away the 
Miainyard;’ and just as the stout tars were tugging 
at the main-brace, they heard the Frenchman's fure- 
Mast plunge inio the water witha loud swashing | 
sound, 

“The next day the Vengeance arrived at Ports- 
mouth. When you call upon me at home, I will 
show you a bit of red bunting that no king has money | 


enough to buy. It is a shied from the flag uf the 
Terrible.” : 








An eccentric Parisian left a provision in bis will 
that a copy of cne of the daily papers should be left j 
on bis tomb every moruing, aud the whim has been | 
faithfully observed. 





“*This is something like,’ said Ben Buntline. | 


Then, with the ' 


three topsails set, and all the top-gallant-sails and , French National Convention, which conferred upon 


| Washington, where he purchased a fine estate. In 


Biographical Portfolio, 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.]} 





BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


JOEL BARLOW, 


A CHAPLAIN in the army during the war of the 
American Revolution, was born at Reading, Connec- 
ticut, March 24th, 1755. His father, Samuel Barlow, 
was a farmer, and the subject of our sketch was the 
youngest of ten children. At an early age he was 
sent to Dartmouth College, but afterwards entered 
Yale College, New Haven, where he graduated in 
1788, with distinguished honors. During the college 
| vacations he had on several occasions joined the army | 
| as a volunteer, having four brothers in the service of | 
their country. He was in several engagements, and 
at the battle of White Plains, on the 26:h of August, 
1776, he distinguished himself by his bravery. 

After leaving college he engaged for a short time 
in the study of law; but being urged to qualify him- 
self for a chaplain, he ap} lied himself diligently to 
the study of theology, and at the expiration of six 
weeks was licensed to preach. He inmediately joined 
the army, and discharged the duties of his station 
until peace was declared in 1783. ‘* Barlow’s whole 
soul was so enlisted in the struggle that he seemed 
to have lost sight of his individual prospects, in the 
future of his country. Although serving as chaplain 
in the army, he evidently had no design of following 
the clerical profession for life. He pursued it from 
a sense of duty in the existing emergencies—as the 
best way he could serve the cause of liberty. He 
preached at West Point a sermon on the treason of 
Arnold, in which the- vengeance of God was pro- 
claimed against all those who dared to lift a traitor- 
ous hand against their oppressed country. The ex- 
alted, fearless, patriotic spirit of the chaplain won the 
heart of Washington, and he invited him to dinner, 
placing him on his right hand while Stirling occupied 
the left. On another occasion we find him on the 
anniversary of the battle of Saratoga (October 17, 
1777), reciting an ode of his own composition with 
great eclat.” While in the army he composed, in 
part, his elaborate poem, of “‘ The Vision of Colum- 
bus,” which was not published until 1787. Previous 
to that he had sent to the press several poetical 
effusions. 

In 1783, when the army was disbanded, he return- 
ed to the study of law at Hartford, where, in connec- 
tion with his studies,he edited ‘‘ The American Mer- 
cury,” a weekly newspaper, which obtained a large 
‘ circulation. In 1785, he was admitted to the bar, and 

in the same year published a corrected and enlarged 
edition of Watis’s version of the Psalms and Hymns, 
| In 1788, he went to Europe, and from thence to 
France, where he took an active part in the French 
Revolution, joining the Girondists, the liberal party. 

In 1791, he went to England, where he published 
the first part of his ‘“‘ Advice to the Privileged Or- 
| ders.” Here he was deputed by the ‘* London Con- 
| stitutional Society,’ to present their address to the 











him the rights of a French citizen. At this time he 
translated ‘* Volney’s Ruins,” and was one of a depu- 
tation sent to organize the territory of Savoy, as a 
department of the Republic. He soon after wrote 
his celebrated poem, entitled ‘‘ The Hasty Padding.” 

In 1795, he was appointed by President Washing- 
ton, consul to Algiers with powers to negotiate a 
treaty of peace with the Barbary States. He accom- 
plished kis mission, and also effected a treaty with 
Tripoli, redeeming many Americans from slavery. 
In 1797, he resigned his consulship and returned to 
Paris, where he amassed a fortane in commercial 
speculations. 

In 1805, he returned to America after an absence 
of nearly seventeen years, taking up his residence at 


1808, he published his great work the ‘‘ Columbiad,” 
which had been the labor of half his life, issuing it in 
a style of magnificence hitherto unknown in this 
country. In 1811, he was appointed by President 
Madison, minister to France. The Emperor Napo- 
leon was then engaged in war, and he was invited 
to conference with the emperor at Wilna. 

The fatigue and exposure of this journey brought 
on inflammation of the lungs, which terminated his 
lite at Zarnowitch, a small village near Cracow, in 
Poland, on the 221 of December, 1812, in the fifty- 
eighth year of his age. 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 

Once in a happy home a sweet, biight baby died.— 
On the evening of the day when the children gather- 
ed round their mother, all sitting very sorrowful, 
Alice, the eldest, said: 

“‘ Mother, you tuok all the care of baby while she 
was here, and you carried and held her in your 
arms all the while she was ill; now, mother, who 
took her on the other side?” 

“ On the other side of what, Alice?” 

‘On the other side of death; who took the baby 
on the other side, mother, she was £0 little she could 
not go alone?” : 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications fron 
brethren in all parts of the world.] 





MASONIC MEETINGS IN BOSTON. 


St.John’sLodge - - + - = = Ist Monday 


Mt. Lebanon - - - - - - 2nd Monday 
Massachusetts - = = = + © 3d Monday 
Germania - - - - - - 4th Monday 
Revere - - - 2 © 2 © + Ist Tuesda: 
Aberdour - - - - - - - 2nd Tuesday 
Joseph Warren “«¢ « $8 4th Tuesday 
Columbian - += = + + «+ = Ist Thursda’ 
St. Andrew's -  - - - = = 2nd Thursdy 
Winslow Lewis - - ) - - = - 2nd F 
Eleusis - - - - - - - - 3d Thurs¢ 
Zetland Lodge. U.D. - - + = 3d Tuey 


St. Andrew's Chapter - “ : 
St. Paul's Chapter ee et 3a Tu 

Council Royal and Select Masters - Last Thursday 
Beston Encampment -— - e.  ® 3d Wednesday 
De Molay Encampment - - - - 4th Wednesday 
St. Bernard Encampment - - - - Ist Friday 
Grand Lodge - 2nd Wed.in Dec., March, June and Sept 
Grand Chapter - Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. 
Grand Council - Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. 
The above bodies meet at Masonic Temple, corner of 

Tremont and Boylston streets. 





“Ist Wedn 
3a Tu 


OTHER MASONIC MEETINGS. 


Mount Tabor Lodge. East Boston - - 3d Thursday. 
Baalbec, East Boston - = + = — Ist Tuesday. 
Hammatt, East Boston - - - 4th Wednesday. 
St. Paul's, South Boston - — - - Ist Tuesday. 


Gate of the Temple, South Boston - 


3 - 4th Tuesday. 
Adelphi, South Boston = - - 


- Ist Thursday. 


Washington, Roxbury - - - - - 2d Thursday. 
Lafayette, Roxbury - - - - - - 2d Monday. 
Star of Bethlehem, Chelsea - - - 8d Wednesday, 
Robert Lash, Chelsea -— - - - -4th Wednesday. 


King Solomon's, Charlestown - 
Henry Price, Charlestown - - 
Amicable, Cambridgeport - - 
Putnam, East Cambridge - - 
Hiram, Arlington - - 


2nd Tuesday. 
4th Wednesday. 
- Ist Thursday. 
- - 3d Monday, 
Thursday on or before F. M. 
Mount Olivet, Old Cambridge . 3d Thursday. 


Union, Dorchester - - Tuesday on or before F. M. 
Hyde Park. Dorchester - - - - 3d Thursday. 
John Abbot, Somerville - - - - Ist Tuesday. 
Mount Vernon, Malden - -— - - - Ist Friday. 


Wyoming, Melrose - 
Mount Hermon, Medford 
Mount Horeb, Woburn - or” 
Eliot, Jamaica Plain - Thursday on or before F. M. 
Belmont, Belmont - - Monday on or after F. M. 
Pequossette, Watertown Thursday on or after F. M. 
William Parkman, Winchester = - 2nd Tuesday. 
Bethesda, Brighton = - - - + Ist Tuesday. 
Monitor, Waltham -— - Monday on or before F. M. 
St. John’s Chapter, East Boston - - h Monday. 
St. Matthew's Chapter, South Boston 2nd Monday. 
Mount Vernon ¢( hapter. Roxbury - - 3d Thursday. 
Chapter of the Shekinah, Chelsea - 2nd Wednesday. 
Cambridge Royal Arch Chapter, Cambridge 3d Friday. 
Waverly Royal Arch Chapter, Melrose st Wednesday. 
Mystic Chapter, Medford - _- Thursday after F.M. 
Council R. and S. Masters, East Boston - 2nd Friday. 
St. Omer Encampment, South Boston Ist Monday. 
Palestine Encampment, Chelsea - - Ist Wednesday. 
Hugh de Payens Encampment, Melrose 2nd Wednesday. 


-  - _- - 2nd Monday. 
Thursday on or before F. M. 
- st Wednesday. 





NINETEENTH ANNIVERSARY BALL OF THE DE 
MoLay ENCAMPMENT.—On Wednesday evening, 
February 12th, the De Molay Encampment of 
Knights, of Boston, gave their nineteenth annual 
ball at the Masonic Temple. It was the event of the 
season, and was attended by near four hundred cou- 
ples, brave Sir Knights and tair ladies. The latter 
were elegantly dressed, and if disposed, we could 
particularize, and mention names of noted belles who 
graced the ball with their presence. Copeland & 
Tarbell furnished a magnificent supper in the rooms 
of the St. George. It was served at 11 1 2 o'clock, 
and the Sir Knights and their ladies remained at the 
tables an hour and a half, and then resumed danc- 
ing until three, when the company separated, well 
pleased with their entertainment. 
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MAINE MASONRY. 

A Rockland, Maine, correspondent sends us the 
following lists of officers of various Masonic bodies in 
Rockland, Vinalhaven and Camden. We thank him 
for hia attention: 





OFFICERS OF ROCKLAND LODGE. 
Eli P. Hall, W. AM. 
Albert I. Mather, S. WW. 
Charles R. Mallard, J. W. 
Josiah Getchell, 7. 
Cyrus N. Fogler, S. 
Rev. George Pratt, C. 
Albert T. Crockett, S. D. 
Pillsbury Johnson, J. D. 
George Ingraham, 8. S. 
William Witham, J. S. 
William Farrow, Marshal. 


1 GRANVILLE LODGE, NO. 5p. 


A correspondent sends us the following list of offi- 
cers of Granville Lodge, No. 55, of Middle Granville, 
New York: 

George Tobey, W. M. 

Jobn J. Hill, S. W. 

Delatus Nelson, J. W. 

George W. Henry, Treasurer. 

Safford Reynolds, Sceretary. 

D. G. Morgan, S. D. 

D. Rogers, J. D. 

A.N. Fish, Tiler. 





SYMBOLIC INJUNCTIONS.—The innocent /amb, the 
harmless dove, the courageous cock —these are proper 
symbols of our Order. The first is emblematical of 
the Paschal Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world, whose blood cleanseth from all sin; the dove, 
of the Almighty Comforter, who descended in a bodi- 
ly form on our Saviour at his baptism, which indicat- 
ed his divine mission to St. John the Baptist; the 
cock is the monitor of the order. As his warning 
heralds the morn, so should we at that still hour es- 
pecially call to remembrance our duty as Knights 
Templar, and ask thus early for assistance to pei- 
form them through the coming day. May we ever 
welcome that sound as a friendly caution, and not 
have occasion to fear it as a periodical memento of a 
broken vow. 





GRAND MASTER OF GREAT BRITAIN.—The Earl 
of Dalhousie is Grand Master of the Masonsin Great 
Britain. He is the sixth of the family who has held 
that office. 
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NINE BRIDALS AT ONE TIME. 

There were nine bridal parties at the Phillips 
House, Dayton, on Christmas Eve. Apropos of this 
fact: “It was midnight—-it might have been a few 
minutes later—wben the inmates of the hotel were 
aroused by the voice of one in distress. It was not a 
‘subdued sobbing,’ nor yet a hearty crying,’ but it 
was the style of lamentation usually denomi ated 
heart-broken, and indulged in only by those who are 
overwhelmed by a sorrow which savors of despair! 
We will not undertake to give our readers the faintest 
description of the situation, at that hour, in the hall 
of the ‘Phillips,’ where a crowd of hastily-dressed 
persons were gathered, apprehensive that something 
dreadful had happene:-- murder, it might be!—right 
in their midst. They all) very naturally fell back on 
the landlord; and Mr. Reibold was sent for, brought 
to the scene, and besought to verify their wildest 
fears, or dissipate them. This brought Mr. R—— to 
the threshold of the room in which, at an early hour 
the previous night, the most juvenile couple of the 
weddingers were deposited. A demand for admission 
received no other recognition than a fresh outburst 
of the wailing which had filled the people of the 
house with the most terrible apprehensions. The 
demand for admittance was enforced with more vigor 
of tone, and was accompanied by an intimation that 
it was not unlikely the door would be forced if not 








William S. Hatch, Tiler. “ 
R.W. E. B. Hinckley, P. D. D. G. M. installed the | 
above. 


OFFICERS OF KING SOLOMON’S R. A. CHAPTER, OF 
ROCKLAND. 

Leander Weeks, High Priest. 

E. B. Hinkley, King. 

John Bird, Jr., Scribe. 

Wh. Farrow, Jr., C. of Host. 

G. D. Sr. Clair, Prin Soj. 

John T. Berry, 2d, 2. A. Capt. 





«‘ Jesus met her there,” answered her mother. | 
“It is he who took little children into his arms to | 
bless them, and said, ‘Suffer them to come unto me | 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven!” 





If a man could only look at himself with a sober 


Maynard Sumner, Treasurer. 
C. R. Matlard, Secretary. 
J.R Bowler, Chaplain. 

C. F. Wood, M/. 3d Vail. 
Joseph Verrill, MW. 2d Vail. 
Jobn B Porter. M. 1st Vail. 
S. M. Bird, S. Steward, 

G. A. Safford, J. Steward, 





eye when he is drunk, he would never drink again. 





L. M. True, Sentinel. 


unfastened. Then the door opened softly, and the 
landlord quickly slipped into the opening, and the 
door closed! There was uo scream—as some feared 
there would be. Even the lamentations lowered into 
a kind of conversational sob, not unlike the grunting 
of a hog while crunching corn. Then, for a few mo- 
ments, utter silence prevailed. Cculd it be the silence 
of death? And this condition was becoming painfal, . 
when the landlord reap peared, and the wailing was 
resumed. ‘What can be the matter?’ was the gen- 
eral exclamation, as the landlord emerged from the 
door. ‘Why, the fact ix,’ said R——, confusedly, 
‘the bridegroom is a very young man; he bas never 
been from heme befure; the thought that he is among 
strangers fills Lim with uncontrollable grief; and, 
like a calf that has been penned ap the first time, he 
is bawling tor his mother! That is ali!’” 
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Keep the horrors at arm’s-length. Never turn a 
blessing round to see woether it has @ Cark side to ir. 
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Under the Southern Cross. | 


BY CHARLES H. DAVIS. 
MORE MYSTERY.—THE SPECTRAL VISITORS. 

—CLOSE QUARTERS.—STARTLING REVELA- 

TIONS. 

Far and near we searched, and crept silently over 
the ground for many rods around the camp fire, but 
the prints of no feet except our own could we discern 
—not even in the narrow belt of sand, soft and 
smooth, which lay between the grassy hollow where 
we had camped and the long swell of pampa back of 
the river. Nota sound greeted our anxious ears, as 
we stopped ever and anon to listen, but the heavy, 
deadening roll and roar of the water, as it flowed 
below us; and the whole southern sky blazed with 
lurid light, paling every object upon which it fell, 
filling the damp night air with a glare, white, phos- 
phorescent and unearthly. Frank and I stared at 
each other in mute dismay. Not a trace of her could 
be found; not a twig had been broken by human 
footsteps, not a damp leaf turned, not a blade of grass 
crushei—yet there were the re‘ stains upon the sods, 
upon the torn blanket, and there lay Marco, sleeping 
deeply, heavily. Surely nothing less than an incar- 
nation with wings could have transported her from 
the spot. 

“She’s been spirited away. I always knew there 
was some strange witchery about the whole affair 
with this girl, or whatever she may be.” 

Frank was terribly excite by the strange circum- 
stances. He trembled and slook from head to foot; 
his voice, in spite of himself, was sepulchral, and his 
eyes involuntarily dilated, while his tace became 
ashy white. Fur a moment, his manner affected me 
to an only too vivid sense of the apparent influence of 
the invisible author of evil, in this extraordinary 
procedure. It was strange, wondertul—it was more 
—it was frightful, this horrible mystery! My staring 
eyes fell again upon the sleeping form of the giant 
Indian, as his broad, massive chest heaved and fell, 
deeper and faster. On the instaut, an idea entered 
my head that might !ead toa solution of the mystery. 





- Iran to him, and began shaking him. But not a 


motion, not an alteration of features, not even the 
twitching of a muscle, could be drawn trom him. 
He lay as if sunk in the sleep of death, limbs and 
face rigid and fixed. Our united efforts were unavail- 
ing to check his deep, unnatural breathing, his res- 
piration seeming to grow more and more violent. 
By his head, on the ground, lay some crushed sprigs 
of a plant known to Medivine-Indians. I picked 
them up and held them to my face. A deamily odor 
entered my nostriis, and a half-stifled sense came 
over me for an instant. I threw them from me, and 
sprang back. 

““He bas been drugged; see!” cried I, pointing to 
the now visible stains of the green juice which some 
human hand had squeezed from the plant upon his 
mouth. 

“Thank God that we have ret to deal with men, 
and not with demons!” said Frank, with a sigh of 
relief. ‘Quick! have you no antidotes?” 

He bent on bis knees over Marco, and carefully 
removed all traces of the deadly weed from around 
his nose, and then, forcing open his mouth, placed 
the muzzle of his whiskey flask between his teeth. 
At last, with the greatest difficalty, he succeeded in 
getting a swallow or two down the throat of the poi- 
sone:l man. 

‘There, let him sleep—ke will come to in time,” 
said he, rising, and putting away his tlask. ‘The 
wretch of a sorcerer who has performed this didbul- 
ical trick evidently did not intend to kill him, else he 
would have adopted a speedier and more fatal method 
of murder.” 

** But Marie cannot be far off,” I mused, distract- 
edly, pacing to and fro before the tire. “She has 
evidently been killed, and her body abducted. If we 
only had our horses which we left bel:ind us at 
Maranata, we would tind her, though miles away, 
dead upon the pampas.” And I strode madly off. 


« Hush cried ‘Wreck, clutching my arm end | 
drawing me back into the firelight. ‘ You cannot 
follow her to-night. Morning may explain the mys- 
tery. Not for the world do you venture away from 
this spot! You know not who or what may be lurk- 
ing within a dozen rods of where we stand. Keep 
away from the fire, and lie close in the shadow here, 
or you may get an arrow or a bullet in your body, 
without being able to return the compliment.” 

I acknowledged the wisdom of my companion’s 
caution; and, with our rifles in our hands, our fin- 
gers touching the springs of the hammers, we flung 
ourselves side by side, to wait and patiently listen 
till morning, at the same time watching the still mo- 
tionless figure of Marco. 

“O, why did we ever take this infernal route?” I 
cried. ‘This endless, land-locked desert—this living 
sepulchre of wizard barbarians, gifted with wondrous 








powers of stealthy motion and supernatural diabolism 
++where a man is led by the nose to fullow the tinkle 
tof a castanet, and where sheet-lightnings and the 
symbol of the mother church take the place of the 
milky way and the planets in the heavens—” 

“Hush!” cried Frank, shaking me. ‘ Look at 
Marco.” 

Slowly he was moving his great arms. Drawing a 
deep, long breath, he turned over upon the ground, 
and his powerful breathing settled into a quiet snore, 
as was his wont. 

“ He is coming out of it.” 

Frank bad risen to his knees, and was about to 
creep noiselessly to waken him, when the senses of 
both of us were startled by the crackling of a twig, 
and a slight rustling on the ground, some dozen 
yards behind us. The ncise was low, smothered, and 
almost imperceptible; barely loud enough to attract 
the notice of a pair of keen ears, and caused not by 
the wind or any animal. We turned our heads, and 
before our vision was a sight preseuted with tenfold 
the terrors of its realities, by our over-wruught im- 
agination. In an erect position, aud advancing 
stealthily and without the slightest noise towards us, 
were the figures of eight or ten men, the pale star- 
light failing on their flowing dress, and investing 
their forms with a spectre-like presence. Frank 
stopped as if a spasm had caught him, just as the 
sound had reached him in the act of rising, leaning, 
supporting himself upon the toe of his right foot, and 
assisted by the two tingers of his right hand, while 
his rifle lay over his lett arm. We were both so pur- 
alyzed, fur the moment, that we could not stir. The 
spectral figures kept advancing. They carried arms 
—they were men, and enemies. The next second we 
were on our feet, and Frank iet fly the contents of 
his rifle at the nearest. To our horror, it had no 
effect. I was about to tire, when a stentorian voice 
cried, in a tone human, but hollow and startling: 

“Surrender, on your lives, signors!” 

At the sound of Frank’s ritle, Mar¢» had sprung to 
his feet, and stood staring at the strange sight before 
him, as if not knowing where he was. At this mo- 
ment, the figures, now only a few feet distant, made 
@ simultaneous rush, with the muzzles of their 
weapons towards us. Springing upon us befure we 
could resist in the slightest, we were disarmed with- 
out violence, and standing in the centre of a group 
of men, who, to our astonishment, were not Indians, 
but whites. In the intensely white starlight, the 
group presented a nondescript and extraordinary ap- 
pearance indeed; and we little wondered that we 
had at first taken them for what they seemed—deities 
of the night, bound upon a mission of no good. They 
were Clad in genuine Suuth American costume, the 
Spanish poncho or cloak thrown over their shoulders; 
but the long bvots, reaching to the thighs, in which 
were stuck kuives, and the Leavy pistuls in their 
belts, with tie swords at their sides, gave them the 
air of brigands, as with bearded, almost vilianous 
features, they leaned on their guns and leisurely 
surveyed us. Time suftivient had been given fora 
full scrutiny upon both sides, when I heard the voice 
that had first addressed us, and a man whose face 1 
had not scen, said: 

* Signors, we shall oblige you to follow us.” 


With # man on each side and one in the rear, all | 


carrying blunderbusses, Frank and I were silently 
conducted away from our cawping-ground. The 
whule had happened so unexpectedly, and the sud- 
den appearance and prompt, simultaneous action of 
these seeming outiaws was so unaccountable, that 
neither of us had found his tongue. Oar captors 
were too humerous acd ferocious in appearance to 
hazard anything more than a remonstrance, and we 
listened to the advice of Marco to keep cvol tor the 
present. The poor tellow had seized his rifle in self- 
defence, but had been set upon and disarmed by half 
a dozen assailants, and was now walking unresist- 
ingly in the rear of the gang, encompassed and 
guarded by four of the mex. What my seusations 
were at the time, I have only a faint remembrance. 
The suddenness of the affair had clothed it with a 
dream-like unreality, to my mind, and although 
curiously anxious to know what the next turn of 
fortune mizit be, I was first aware cf achange in our 
surroundings by reaching the vicinity where were 
tethered a number of mules and horses, the former 
of whem welcomed us with brayings anything bat | 
melodious. 
surmise was correct. 
beheld the curling smoke and crackling blaze of a 
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came among thems : white, | as he firelight fell upon 
their swarthy countenances, and from grunts and 
half-suppressed mumblings, we could see that the 
motley groups were nearly all Indians. We were 
conducted by our guards to a low, smouldering tire, 
and ordered to lie down and go tosleep. The former 
order we most readily obeyed, but a compliance with 
the latter somewhat extraordinary command did not 
at all serve our purpose. We strove to question our 
sentinels, who, eyes alert, had deposited themselves, 
one on either side of us; but they were taciturn. 

“To the best of my comprehension of the circum- 
stances, I think we have got into a rare scrape this 
time,” Frank at length drawled, coolly. 

“‘Tshould say so,” I remarked. ‘ What does it 
mean?” 

‘“*You will know in the morning. Where’s Marco?” 

The Indian had been conducted to another part of 
the erncampwent, and we were obliged to do without 
the information which, from his knowledge of the 
customs of this barbarous country, he would have 
been able to impart. The appearance of the party 
indicated warlike intentions. Had we been taken 
for spies in a hostile country, or captured as stran- 
gers, to be sold again to our friends fur a heavy ran- 
som? What could account tor the sudden disap- 
pearance of Marie? The most horrible forebodings 
filled my mind, and just before dawn I fell intoa 
slight doze. We were destined within a few hours 
to testify from personal experience to the utter law- 
lessness of these rovers of the pampas. 

When I woke, it was broad light, and Frank lay 
with open eyes on his back between his vigilant 
guards. The first mo tof i my ears 
were saluted by the most awful din and clatter that 
ever shocked the senses of mortal man. Before me, 
in the midst of the camping-ground, the whole pro- 
miscuous crowd, whum I had last seen at dead of 
night, sleeping almost noiselessly, were now in one 
prolonged, simultaneous roar. The hubbub was 
awful, and came from at least a hundred throats; 
men of all sizes, ages and complexions; Indians, 
Mestizoes and Spaniards; clad and unclad, from the 
flowing dress of the white, to the half-naked, feather- 
bececked native, were involved in one indiscriminate, 
undistinguishable conglomeration—syme singing, 
some howling, some capering, others cooking. ‘They 
swore, conversed and yelled in pure, unintelligible 
Indian, and an outlandish mixture of poor Spanish. 
Truly an astounding reveille. Bat out of the midst 
of the tumult, and above the occasional clatter and 
click of the ungainly culinary utensils, there rose 
from the beds of glosing coals, around which squat- 
ted greasy Indians and Spaniards, like bearded imps 
of darkness, a most savory odor of roasting beef and 
maize. One of the men by our side arvse and 
stretched himself, and soon returnel with a large 
earthen dish, brimming with a delicious soup, the 
principal ingredients of which were fresh buffalo 
joints and peppers, and the broth seasoned with some 
spicy herb. 

“This doesn’t look like preparation for immediate 
death,” said Frank, as we commenced a desperate 
attack on the palatable breaktast. 

We came off victorious in our contest with the 
soup, and on rising tv straighten my limbs, I noticed 
# cessation in the noise of the camp. The men had 
fetched and mounted their horses, and, to my astou- 
ishment, now rode into four lines, the inside of which 
formed a complete hollow square. Before I could 
either admire the dexterity with which this ma- 
heuvre had been accomplished, or even guess its 
reason, a heavy-fcatured, broad-built man came to- 
wards our party, and commanded our guards to 
conduct us into the centre of the hollow square. 
Surprised, and with not a little additional alarm, we 
did as commanded. A horseman slipped from the 
ranks and let us pass inside the lines, and then took 
his place again. . 

Had the vestibule of pandemonium at that moment 
been opened, disclosing to my astonished gaze an 
innumerable acquaintance whom I knew ought to be 
apprehending the torrid realities of that severe lucal- 
ity, [could not have been more intensely thunder- 
struck than I was by the recognition of the persons 
in the scene before me. Near the centre of the en- 
closed space we had entered, lying on the ground, 
bound hand and foot, bis face gashed and bloody, 
was the same Indian who had attempted my de- 
struction, with his knife, tue nizht before. Our 
second meeting since the memorable morning I was 
obliged to abandun him in the flood. Around him, 
in bonds, lay his last night’s companions, who had 
aided him in his cowardly assault and flight. A few 
feet distant stood our neighbors of the night betore— 
their wrists crossed befure them, and bound with 
cords. Their tongues, however, were tlying with 
exceedivg rapidity, and botii appeared in a high 
state of indignation and excitement. Pacing, trown- 





“Tf all this ugly-looking chap wants is money, I 
should like to settle instanter, and be off,” growled 
Frank. 

Our observations were cut short by his approach, 
Imagine my astcnisbment, when the man whom I 
regarded as a monster grasped my hand, and as he 
wrung it, cried, in hearty tones: 

“ Signors Americanos, I know you well. Perhaps 
you are not 80 well acquainted with me.” 

We replied with a stare which more than told him 
we were not. 

“T have,” he continued, ‘‘ to beg your acceptance 
of my deepest obligations for your mutual kindness 
to my sister.” 

‘To your sister!” gasped Frank and I. 

At that mowent there was an opening in the gath- 
ering crowd of armed men around us, and we saw 
approaching a turm babited in the garments worn in 
this country by the other sex; and throwing aside a 
thick veii from her face, Marie leaped into my arms. 
How Frank started! For myself, on the honor of a 
gentleman, I came near fainting. 1t was like a res- 
urrection from the dead—the startling suddenness of 
her apparition. 

“I am,” continued the chief, “the brother of 
Fernandez de Hulan, who three years since was 
driven from the presidency of San Luis, by the 
usurper, Don Juan. The don’s brother insulted 
Marie de Hulan—she whom you see befure you—by 
trying to furce her to marry him. For the murder ot 
this man I was declared an outlaw; and since that 
time I have wandered the pampas as a bandit, levy- 
ing tributes upon Indian caravans and river traders, 
gathering around me a band of such reckless charac- 
ters as you see near you. Don Juan's government 
begins to cruu ble, and in less than a year, Fernandez 
will be president of San Luis again. I am now rais- 
ing a force of Indians and rangers, with which to aid 
him in resuming his rights. Marie fled with me at 
the first, but at length unaccountably disappeared. 
I had long given her up for lust, when last night she 
burst into my camp, telling a most singular tale. 
She was greatly excited, and had her knife drawn 
as in self defence. I immediately proceeded with a 
few trusty men to ascertain the truth of her wild 
story. We captured the Indian whom she said had 
attacked her, and then proceeded to your camping- 
ground, where we surprised you, and took this novel 
mode of putt ng you under arrest.” 

The bandit chief closed his explanation with an 
importunity that we, as liberty-luving Americans, 
sbould j in his party, aud tight for the rights of his 
injured brother. 

For a mowent, the idea dazzled both; the novelty, 

the magniticent, reckless freedom of such a lite—all 
within our grasp; but for once, the innate Yankee 
love of military glury was repressed by the better 
principles which tirst started us upon our expedition. 
We declined persistently, with thanks; and at last I 
brought myself to take leave of the tair Marie, little 
expecting ever again to behold her charwing sem- 
biance tu angelic beauty. 
All at ouce we noticed a commotion among the 
gang, and in a short time we witnessed the most 
novel and mock-cruel military execation I-bad ever 
before heard of. Tue Indian who had assaulted 
Marie the night before was no other than he who, 
some woments previous, had attempted my murder, 
and who, in his flight, had come upon our litile 
camp. He had drugged Marco in order to proceed 
in lis fell designs without interraption; and when 
Marie awoke, he was standing, knife in hand, over 
her, as she lay on the ground. Springing up, she 
struck him in the face with her poignard, and break- 
ing from his grasp, bud fled, as good furtane would 
have it, into the protection of her own brother, from 
whom she had been accidentally separated on the 
paw pas, long befure; and as his whereabouts was 
necessarily a secret, sue had never since heard of 
him. 

The Indian was now brought furward and un- 
bound, while a couple of men drove up an old and 
lame mule, which was without saddle or bridle, and 
held the creature by his ears in the centre of the 
group uf mounted men, who sat, looking grim and 
tierce, their muskets lashed over their backs. Don 
John, the robber chief, acted like a man who has 
business to transact. Pvuintiog to the prisoner, as he 
stood with bloody features and downcast eyes, trem- 
bling, be said, turning to us, in an explanatory tone: 

“Yonder fellow is a deserter trom my party.” 
Then to his men: 

“You know our custom in such cases. Proceed to 
your duty.” 


+*-_c«e + 


CAUSE FOR FEELING BAD. 


If anything in the world will make a man teel 
badly, except pinching his tingers in the crack of @ 





ing, before them. the apparent master of ceremonies 
on this eccasion, was a tall man, with bashy beard, 
whom from bis loud tones I recognized as the leader | 
of the gang who had captured us the preceding night. | 
“Ve pays you no more river tribute,” said the dis- 
tracted Fritz. ** Ve has got no more monies.” 





v | 
We must be near an encampment. The | chief drew frotm his belt a ponderous, ominous-look- 
The next woment our eyes | 


In this sentiment be was warmly seconded by the 
Frenchman; but protestations were useless. The 


door, it is unquestionably a quarrel. No man ever 
fiils to think less of himself after it than before. It 
degrades him in the eyes of others, and, what is 
worse, blunts his sensibilities on the one hand, and 
increases the power of passionate irritability on the 
other. ‘The truth is, the more peaceably and quietly 
we get on, the better fur cur neighbors. In nine 
cases out of ten, if a man cheats you, cease to deal 
with him; if be is abusive, quit his company; and if 





ing pistol, nearly a fuot and a half in length, and 
placed his thuiub siguiticantly on the hammer. No | 


dozen fires, ranged irregularly within an area of two | further argument was needed, and Fritz produced | 


or three acres; and our ears were simultanevusly | 


saluted by the barkiags and howlings of innumerable 
dogs aud puppies. Around each of the tires lay at 


; least a dozen men, rolled in blankets, some of whom | 


started up and stared with their blinking eyes, as we 


from his pocket a greasy wallet, paid the man some 
silver, aud then, fuilowed by Lis now liberated crew, 
he lett, giving us, «s the line of horsewen nov broke 
and made way for him to pa s, a look, first of aston- | 
isument, and then of deprecation. 


| he slanders you, take care to live su that nobody will 


believe him. No matter who he is, or bow he wisuses 
you, the wisest way is to let him aione, fur there is 
nothing betier than this cool, calm and quiet way of 
dealing with the wrongs we meet with. 


——_——-/@ Dee >———_—— 








All minds are influenced every moment, and there 


| is a providence in every feeling, thought and word. 
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tower of Babel, every one took away bis valuables 

# sack, the most indispensable article fur a lo: 
journey, and that no one forgot the name of the thi: « 
which was all in all to him. 


Among the miseries of social life, we think the fi. 

lowing may be safely enumerated: To be asked | 
dance by the butt of the room. Having your dre 

torn, and in the agony of your feeling, assuring tl. 
offender that it is not of the slightest consequenc 

When, as you flatter yourself, you are singing «i: 
vinely, hearing a general buzz of conversation. RK: 
marking toa lady the boring qualities of a gentlema: 
who turns out to be her husband. 


When intoxicated, a Frenchman wants to dance, + 
German to sing, a Spaniard to gamble, an Englis!. - 
man toeat, an Italian to boast, a Russian to b: 
affectionate, an Irishman to fight, and an America: 
to make a speech. 


At the great fire in Chicago, after the Burch Bloc! 
had fallen in with a terrible crash and roar, a cur! 

ous noise proceeded from the ruins, in perfect imi 

tation of a battle. Every few moments the air wa 

filled with the distinct yet sullen roar of heavy ar 

tillery, occasioned by successive explosions, while fo: 
the space of two hours was heard the uninterrupted 
Tatuling or cracking of musketry. ‘The imitatior 
was a decided success, and attracted a great deal vo! 
attention. The cause for these strange noises is # 
mystery. Many curious people undertook to investi- 
gate the matter, but the result proved entirely un- 
satisfactory. 

A raffian is pursuing a bloody career in northeast- 
ern Texas, unmolested. He ix known to have killed 
forty persons in cold blood, and with no provocation. 
In one instance, recently, he short two colored #er- 
vants and an old man, knocked down with a blud- 
geun one daughter, mutilat-d the other with « knife, 
and then set tire to the Louse, leaving the five dead 
and wounded bodies to be consumed in the flames. 


In Frankfort, a German preacher is beirg tried on 
a — of libel against the order of Jesuits, his 


duced, neither does he pay. 


A re-assuring answer was that of the western 
Steamboat captain who replied to a laly asking if 
bereons were often lost by his boat, ‘*No, ma'am, 
~ + omerally find them afterwards by dragging the 





Teal offence being the publication without comment 

Of aseries of rules prepared by a fatber of the order 

= is adoptel and in ase in many of the ecclesias- 
tical seminaries of the church. 

A Green Mountain boy, not himself green, has 

been - sie mand lodging and food for himself and 

horse at farmhouses, and, when the bill is presented 

in the morning, coolly demanling to see his enter- 

tainer's license to keep atavern. When it is not pro- 
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AG OF CUS UNION. 








uch mi ittle, 


Ten thousand horses ae: sleighs welcomed the 
boards of trade on the Milldam. 

Napoleon thinks of visiting Constantinople next 
summer. 

There is some talk of uniting the United States 
with -Mexico by railroads. 

The best of butter is now selling in our market for 
44 cents per pound. 

Judge Chapman has been appointed our chief jus- 
tice, and once more we are calm and serene. 

Our soup houses are now in fall blast, and we hope 
they will relieve suffering. 

Mr. Adams is not satisfied with the manner in 
which Congress has treated him. 

The queen has made $50,000 out of her book of 
twaddle. 

A first-class murderer can be hired in Nordenburg, 
Prussia, for a dollar a job. 

It is stated that Mr. Thornton smokes. Will 
Seward smoke him out? 

The ex-King of Naples is the gayest “‘ gambolier” 
in Europe. 

Owaha, taking its “cue” from the East, has a 
billiard palace. 

A London paper has a cheerful article on the 
hideousness of the hearse. 

A machine to prevent the calf—well, from taking 
its nourishment, has been invented in Barre. 

Dickens did not succeed very well in Wash- 
ington. 

Cambridge has abolished corporal punishment for 





The Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


PRICKLY PEAR.—This is the hardiest of all the 
genera of cacti, as there are some species which will 
live vigorously in the open ground, with only a slight 
protection from frost during winter; and they grow 
freely in the south of Europe. The hardiest kind is 
Opuntia vulgaris, of which there are forests on 
Mount Etna, growing in chinks and crevices in the 
rocks, where there appears scarcely soil enough to 
contain their roots. They are equally abundant in 
the rocky districts of Spain, where they grow 80 
vigorously, and so apparently in a state of nature, 
that a doubt has arisen whether they are not natives 
of Spain transported at a very early period to South 
America, instead of being, as is generally supposed, 
natives of Peru, introduced by the first Spaniards 
who visited that country, into S;ain. The fruit, 
which we call the Prickly Pear, but which is called 
Tuna in Spain, is so great a favorite in that country, 





venders sit in the streets of the Spanish towns busily 
employed in stripping the fruit off the branches 
which have been gathered loaded with it; their 
hands and arms being fearfully swollen with the 
spines which they have not leisure to avoid, so great 
is the impatience of the purchasers to obtain the 
fruit. Headds that many Spaniards will eat above a 
hundred Prickly Pears in one day; and that some 
indulge to such an excess, that they bring on cholera, 
which is often attended by death, especially if the 
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girls in her schools. 

Over tive million dollars’ worth of imports were 
received at New York last week. 

Iturbide, son of the ex-Emperor of Mexico, has 
enlisted in the Papal Zouaves at Rome. 


see near you. Don Juan's government 

“uu ble, and in less than a year, Fernandez 

vt .1. ident of San Luis again. I am now rais- 

' ' of Indians and rangers, with which to aid 
1 “ou ning his rights. Marie fled with me at 
' tbat length unaccountably disappeared. 

i. oy given her up for lust, when last night she 

1y camp, telling a most singular tale. 

vatly excited, and had her knife drawn 
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: its previous, had attempted my murder, ‘ 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WANTS OF THE CHILDREN. 
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One of the little children 
Called from the mother's bosom, 
And heavenward straightway gone 
Ere she could teach it the path— 
O, pity that mother’s sorrow, 
As she yearneth, sleeping and waking, 
For that dear litt!e form in the doorway, 
And that voice in the aftermath. 


It seemeth the best and dearest, 
The one to be spared most illy, 
And she goeth half wild with her thoughts, 
And cannot forget nor pray; 
What saveth her heart from breaking, 
And her steps from following after ? 
The wants of the living children 
That biddeth her still to stay. 


O, the wants of the living children, 
Healthy, and active, and eager, 

Clamorous cver with needs 
Of body, and heart, and brain, 

Their cries, and their laughing and sobbing, 
Calleth her back to her duties, 

From the little grave found by the summer 
New in her greenest lane. 


O, little berry-red fingers, . 
And 0, little heads of ringlets, 

‘Tis the right of your royal childhood 
To be clamorous, noisy and bold! 

Cling to your mother’s garments, 
Show her the brier-torn ankle, 

While I pity the grieving mothers 
Who have none left in the fold. 





alhs’ Department, 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
LITTLE MARY’S STORY. 


BY MAY MAPLE. 

BELIEVE I was a very 
happy little girl when my 
dear papa and mamma 
were alive. All the long 
days I played with the 

; pretty blocks that papa 
brought me from the 
shop, or sat in the cradle 
and amused my little 
baby brother, until he 
grew sleepy, and then I 
would rock him while 
mamma sung such pretty 
hymns to us, so low and 
sweet that I would fall 
asleep, too. Then she 
would come and lift me 
up so gently, and put me 
upon the bed, and if I 
opened my eyes just a minute, to see where I was, 
she woul lay her soft, sweet face by the sive of mine, 
and kiss me so many times, and call me her little 
darling daughter, telling me how much she loved me, 
till I fell asleep again. 

One night, when dear papa came home, he took me 
up in his arms and kissed me, as he always did, and 
said: 

“Papa is sick,so he cannot play with his little 
Birdie to-night.” 

I put my arms around his neck, and kissed him 
ever 80 many times, and then I slid down from his 
arms, and went away in a corner, and cried very still, 
for I felt so sorry for my dear pa. He went and laid 
down on the bed, and mamma fixed some medicines 
for him; but he kept groaning very loud all the time. 
Then she sent for the doctor. 

Soon after he came, namma put me to bed with 
little brother; and that was the last time I ever saw 
my dear, dear papa. When I awoke in the morning, 
and asked for him, mamma told me some men had 
carried him away,and put him in the dark cold 
ground. And then I cried so hard, and man ma, too, 
cried; when I looked up in her face, I noticed how 
very white she was; but she sat and rocked baby and 
ine in her arms a long time. 

At last she put me down, and laid baby in the cra- 
dle; then she got some nice bread and milk fur my 
breakrast, but she did not eat any herself. After I 
had eaten my breakfast, I went and piled my little 











for a long time, thinking my dear papa would get 
away from tle naughty men. By-and-by, mamma 
said she believed she had got the cholera, justas papa 


wouldn’t let ’em come to the house and take her 
away; for she was «)i the mamma I had. 

And then the great tears rolled down her pale 
cheeks, and sbe said she didn’t know what would be- 
come of her darlings, when their papa and mamma 
were both gone. Then she went and lay down upon 
the bed, and told me to sit down by the window, and 
when I saw the good doctor that came when I was 
sick, to rap hard upon the window-pane. 1 did as 
she told me, and sat down in my own little chair, and 
when the doctor came by, I rapped so hard that I 
broke the window. 

He came right in and fixed some medicine, and I 











blocks away, and stood by the window and watched | 


had; then I ran to her and hugged her close, and told 
ber tho naughty men mustn’t carry her away—I : 


heard him talking with mamma about the children; 
and he said he would take us with him until she got 
better, and he would send some one to take care of 
her. 

Then she called me to her, and kissed me so lov- 
ingly, and told me never to forget dear papa and 
mamma, and to always be a good yirl, an'l some time 
I would meet them both in heaven, with the angels. 

“God bless you, my daughter, and keep you good 
and pure,” she said. y 

And the doctor said I might kiss my mamma once 
more, and then we must go. I could see the tears in 
her eyes, as she pressed me once more to her heart, 
and I gave her my last kiss. He told mamma he 
would send the nurse for the baby. 

He took me to ‘* The Orphans’ Home,” and in the 
course of the day my little brotber was brought 
there, too. When it began to grow dark, I cried to 
go back to my mamma. 
her arnis, and talked very kindly to me, and told me 
if I wished to please mamma I would be a good girl 
and not cry. Then she asked my name and age; 
which I told her by saying: 

‘* It’s little Mary, and I’m four years old, and my 
little brother is most a year old.”’ 

She talked with me a while longer; then she sang 
the very hymn my mamma always sang to us at 
night, when she held little brother in her arms, and 
my dear papa held me. It was ‘* Hush, my dear, lie 
still and slumber.” 

The next morning, nurse washed and dressed me, 
and combed my hair; then she took me upon her 
lap, and told me that my mamma had gone to heaven, 


j and™“that this place would be my home, until some 


kind lady came or sent for me. 

When I went to the Home, there were beautiful 
flowers all along the walk; but after a while they 
were all gone, and then came long dark days. O, 
how I longed to go to my dear papa and mamma up 
in, heaven! and I used to cry, sometimes, because 
they did not come for their “ darlings.” 

One day I stood watching the large white feathers 
that were falling from the gray clouds, and covering 
all the pretty flower-beds, and the trees, and the 
broad, gravelled walk, when I saw a lady and gentle- 
man coming to the hall door. They were dressed in 
great warm furs, and looked so warm when they 
cameo into the nursery, that I wondered if they could 
ever feel the cold, as some did who came there with 
such poor, thin clothing. 

The lady commenced talking with nurse about the 
children. I did not notice what they were saying— 
for visitors were frequently there—till nurse called 
me to her, and told the lady that my parents were 
dead, and that I had no near felatives, at least in this 
country, except a little baby brother, and asked her 
ifshe would not take me to be her adopted daughter. 
The beautiful lady looked at me quite sharply fur a 
moment, and then said: 

**No; she is too homely. She may make a smart 
woman, but I could never love her asI ought. But 
where is the brother? Let me see him.” 

The nurse took him from the crib where he had 
just awakered from sleep. O, how his bright blue 
eyes sparkled! and his soft, velvet cheeks were just 
the color of the great sea-pearls or shells that were 
in the cabinet. I shall never forget how he laughed 
and crowed when nurse took him and kissed him, for 
she had learned to love the little darling. 

**O, what a beautiful child!” exclai:ned the lady. 
**T should love hin—1 know I should. We will take 
him Lome with us—wont we, Charles?” 

The genfleman tock baby, and began to play with 
him ; and wken he eaw how quick my little brother 
would become acquainted with him, he said he would 
be the baby’s papa. And ina litile while they told 
me to kiss my brother, for he was going home with 
them. After they were gone, I went behind the crib 
where baby had always slept, and cried for a long 
time, and wished my dear papa would come and get 
mae; for nobody could ever love me kere. 

‘The dark storoy day seemed now more dreary 
than ever. I should never see my little brother any 


~}more. He would scon forget his little sister, who 


loved him more than tongue can tell. No one would 
ever tell him of his own mamma, who was now all 
buried in the ground. 

But the days passed away, one after another, and 
the tiny white feathers had all left us. Nurse said it 
was spring. I remember the green grass had just 
started up by the side of all the garden walks, when 
a gentleman came to the Hume, and said he had 
found homes at the West for several of the children. 
So I, with a number of others of my age, was taken 
to a large town in this State (Michigan). Every day, 
ladies would come and take some of my mates to 
their own homes. One after another was taken, until 
Lalone remained. O, how 1 cried to think I was sv 


' howely that no one cared to take me. I did not then 


know what the word meant, but thought it must be 
something dreadful. I was sent for at last, and I was 
so glad to think of having a nice new home. My 
new mother was very kind to me, and I found two 
little brothers there, too, that I suon learned to love; 
for they were always very kind to their little adopted 
sister. Idid not love my new father so well, for he 


; Wasn’t very pleasant; and even his own little boys 
_ were afraid of him. He was not a bit like my own 
. dear papa. 


How happy I was the morning I started with my 
little brothers to go to school, fur I bad heard them 
tell what nice tines they had, and how much they 
loved their teacher. I know I talked all the way 
there, and asked so many questions that the little 
boys could not answer them. It was a long walk, but 
we came to the little red schoolhouse at last; and 
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But the nurse took me in: 


then I began to feel a little shy, for I wondered if I 


was so homely yet that the teacher could not love me 
, or teach me to read, as she did my little brothers. 
The chiliren were playing’in the schoolroom, for 
| the teacher had not called them to order. The first 
thing I heard when I entered the door, was: 
“ What a ‘humbly’ little girl that is!’’ 
look at her eyes!” ‘*She’s cross eye!! 
, what a fright!” 
| Iwas just ready to run away out of sight, when 
‘ the teacher came from her desk, and seeing me, she 
_ said: 
| © Why, here is a new scholar! Come here, darling, 


“Why, 
O mercy, 





and tell me what name I shall call you.” Her kind, 

sweet voice and pleasant smile won my heart at once. 

She led me to her chair; when she sat down, she 

took me up and untied my bonnet for me, and talked 
, 80 pleasantly that I almost forgot what the children 
had said. 

When the school was called to order, she kept me 
near her. Just before recess, she told the scholars 
to be very kind to “ Little Mary,” for she was a 
stranger among them, and to treat the little girl as 
they would wish to be treated if they hadn’t dear 
kind parents of their own to love them. She then 


we all went out to play. The anost of the scholars 
treated me very kindly; but two or three stayed by 
themselves, saying they would not play with a little 
beggar girl—that I came from the Home in New 
York, and go was no better, and I was “‘ awful hum- 
bly,” any way. 

This word humb/y or homely, troubled me so much 
that I went to the teacher for an explanation. After 
she had given me its meaning so that I understood 
it, she told me if I was always good, and tried tu do 
right, that I would grow beautiful in mind, at least, 
and then people who were worthy wouldn’t notice 
my plain face so much. This has been a great com- 
fort to me ever since. 

When I had lived with my new mother nearly five 
years, she was taken sick, and in a few short weeks 
she was carried to her grave. I was again without a 
mother, and I soon found without a home there any 
longer; for the man I ha‘ been taught to call father, 
said he was not able to bring up other people’s chil- 
dren, and he wouldn't do it any longer. Sv I was 
sent to the county-house, though the little boys tried 
very hard to have their father keep me, telling him 
they would work very hard for my sake. But he 
would not hear them; and I have been here ever 
since, excepting a few weeks, when I was sent out to 
service. I’m now nearly twelve years old; and I’m , 
very sure if I could have a good home, and kind ; 
friends to love me, I would try very hard to please ' 
them, and they should never regret having taken a, 
poor friendless ‘ orphan ” to their hearts and hor & 
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FRA DIAVOLO. 


Rev. David Hilton Wheeler, professor in the North- 
western University, at Evansville, Ill., has published 
a very interesting book, entitled Brigandagein South 
Italy, which contains the following account of the in- 
genious method by which the celebrated robber escap- 
ed fora time from the hands of Colonel Hugo, the 
father of Victor Hugo, who was in pursuit, with a 
large force of soldiery:—Escape seemed absolutely 
impossible. On one side of the road was a precipice, 
which no man could scale; on the other, Hugo was 
advancing towards the road. Flight towards Apulia 
would throw him into the toils of his unwearied hunt- 
er. His inventive genius supplied a remedy for this 
net of difiiculties.° He turned to his men, and said: 

* Tie my hands behind my back. Dv the same to 
my lieutenant.” 

The men were astonished, but obeyed in silence, 
using handkerchieis in the absence of cords. 

** Now,” said Fra Diavolo, “let us move down the 
‘road and meet this cavalry. They will ask you who 
we are. You will answer, ‘These are two brigands 
oft the band cf Fra Diavolo whom we have taken and 
are conducting to Naples in order to obtain the 
premium.’” 

** But suppose they should wish to take you them- 
selves?” 

“ Then you will retire, protesting against the in- 
justice they do you. You, at least, will be safe.” 

The stratagem was excellent. Fra Diavolu’s men 
figured as militia of the district. The premiam 
offered for brigands at Naples was a capital pretext 
fur asking permission to pass on their way, and so 
gain the rear of the cavalry. The artifice succeeded. 

Whoever has heard a Neapolitan improvisatore, 
can imagine the affected sadness of Fra Diavolo and 
his lieutenant, the serious an‘ solemn vivacity of the 
spokesman for the false militia. A story of the cap- 
ture was invented on the instant, so probable, and so 
perfectly consistent in all its details, that one must 
have been dead to the voice of truth and innocence to 
distrust it. Fra Diavolo gained the rear of the cav- 
alry. His false enemies bade good-by to their new 
friends, and moved off three hundred paces. Here 
the two leaders slipped off their handkerchiefs, and 
shot intv the woos; the pretended militia tired their 
muskets into the air, and ali went off pell-mell into 
the depths cf the forest. The cavalry saw the affair, 
but they did not know the importance of the escaped 
prisoners; were unacquainted! with the roads, and 
naturally left the pretended militiamen to make the 
pursuit. 





put me in charge of one of the large girls, and then | 


war 





‘* Nigger, who am de fuss man dat interduced salt 
perwishuns into the navy?” “ Dar, now, you’s too | 
hard for dis colored individual.” ‘It was Noah, 
bigger, when he took Ham board his ark.” | 
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A PARIS STORY. 


Recently the’ inmates of a house in the Rue d’Or- 
leans, Paris, were amazed by the sound of a frigbiful 
breakage of porcelain and household goods, and @ 
hideous outcry in a suite of rooms which had been 
occupied for fifteen days by a newly-married couple. 

The young husband was mad with rage; his wite 
wept, and believed him insane. The young man 
showed her a letter which he had jast found. 

** What does this mean?” he said. 

‘* J—I—was afraid to show it to you,” she stam- 
mered. 

“ Yes; so I suppose,” growled he. 

This was the text of the letter from the country: 


‘“‘ Miss —~:—Having learned that you were latl 
married, I rite to no if your husban’ will please let 
me continu’ to have the cair of your two chiluren.” 


When one has married a young lady of extraor- 
dinary beauty, with a modest face, in which a blush 
shows itself frequently, it is rather startling to re- 
ceive such a nvte. 

Still, it is always well to make inquiries before pro- 
ceeding to break the plates. 

And this was the exp!anation: The two children 
were two little nephews, suns of the wife’s sister, 
who died two years before in Russia. Proofs con- 
Glusive. 

Beture which the husband, no longer jealous, made 
his excuses, and the children were adopted. New 
plates were bought, and all is going on well. 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOL. 

Green-spectacled pedayogue, euthroned upon & 
three-legged stool, with sceptre of birch firmly 
grasped, exclaims: 

* Biz boys, come up and parse ‘The pig squeaks.’ 
Now tell me what is the?” 

‘The, sir, is a preposterous article, nominative to 
pig.” 

‘* Why do you call it a preposterous article?” 

‘+ Because it stands betore pig. I would not stand 
before one fur a shilling.” 

** Next boy, parse pig.” 

“ Pig is a common noun.” 

“ Why is ita common noun?” 

“ Because it is so common you can’t see anything 
else in the streets.” 

* What is squeaks?” 

“A proper noun, sir.” 

* Why is it proper, Ezekiel?” 





“ Because it makes a proper loud noise, and dis- | 


turbs all the neighbors.” . 
“That's O. K. Now you can go and carry on with 
the gals.” 





A one-legged miller is at once a miller and 
hopper. 
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THE TABLES TURNED. 


ns 
BY KATE PUTNAM, 





THORPE SUNDERLAND and Larry Carroll, artists 
by profession, came to Stonybrovk for the sake of its 
scenery, no doubt; yet, allowing so much, it is doing 
them no discredit to suppose that they were not sorry 
to find themselves domiciled with humanity as 
charming as Laura Wheaton and Mabel Ives. At 
any rate, if they were not pleased they ought to have 
been, as two prettier girls never existed, for the sim- 
ple reason that they were as pretty as they could be 
and live. Which preface obviates the necessity of 
any description beyond the brief statement that 
Mabel was dark and Laura fair. And, while the 
subject is under notice, it might be as well to save 
further trouble by saying that Sunderland was fair 
and Carroll dark, and both were handsome. 

After tea—their first mealat the Johnson farm- 
house—the two young men went up to their room for 
smoking materials. Carroll sat down by the window 
and began filling a meerschaum pipe, possessing an 
unlimited extent of stem. 

“Tsay, Thorpe,” he said, looking up from this ex- 
hilarating occu; a‘ion, ‘‘what do you think of the 
household divinities?” 

“IT think one ot them wears a very high comb in 
her back hair, with remarkably lopg.and dangerous- 
looking teeth; as a means of defence, no doubt, like 
the bodkins in the Roman women’s hair.” 

* Bother the Roman woiwen and their bodkins, and 
you too! You know as well as I do that one of them 
wore curls, and the other a cataract—it’s too large 
for a waterfall.” 

“O, you mean the young ladies? I supposed you 
referred to Mrs. Johnson and her ancient hand- 
maiden.” 

** Of course you don’t imagine that I believe you to 
have supposed anything of thesort. However, that’s 
not the point; but this, most noble Sunderland, is: 
What did you think of the two goddesses whose ce- 
lestial presence transformed the cold beans and hard 
cider to nectar and ambrosia?” 





‘* My dear fellow, what thought could I think but 
one, that they are as empty-headed and vain as the 
| generality of their age and sex?” 

“There spoke the wounded heart lately broken by 
Miss A——V——. Come, you’ll allow they’re good- 
looking?” 

* I didn’t notice particularly.” 

‘“*T believe you’re right, though, about their empty- 
headedness. How they giggled at something you 
sail! especially the light one.” 

“ Beg your pardon, Carroll. You’re on the wrong 
track. They did laugh at some high-flown speech oft 





yours, and it was principally the dark oné,—who, by-} 


the way, is the best looking.” 

“T don’t agree with you there, but as you didn’t 
‘notice and I did, of course you have the advantage of 
me! However,I don’t mind owning that they gig- 
gled at both of us, which makes revenge the easier. 
Now, Thorpe, if you’ve dene pis ying off I'll give you 
the plan of our sammer campaign.” 

“Go on.” 

“Tll devote myself to one, and you to the other, 
and so spice this dull place a little. Of course they 
don’t know anything, but they’re pretty enoazh to 
excuse considerable silliness, and we shall have the 
fan of talking over their heads. What do you say?” 

“That it will be a bore. However, to oblige 
you—”’ 

“Come, I like that! Dou’t put yourself out on my 
account. I’m capable of taking them both in hand.” 

“T could not allow you to sacrifice yourself in that 
manner while I possess lifs and health.” 

“No, [rather thought not! ButI say, Thorpe, I 
want you to understand that I’m to have the ligut 
one, or I’m quit of it all.” 7 

“And I want you to understand Larry Carroll, that 
itis against my principles to flirt with a blonde—when 
there is a branetto at hand.” 

“Good. Let’s go down and commegee the attack. 
To a girl of that calibre some remark about the moon 
will be the correct thing to begin with.” : 

That this was a highly interesting conversation all 
must admit, but in order tuat its principal point of 
attraction may not be missed, it should be stated that, 
from the room adjoining, the young ladies, through 
the open window, had heard every word. Here was 
an unforeseen complication, calculated to ‘embarrass 
that ingenious plotter, Mr. Larry Carroll, could he 
have known it. He did not know it, however, and 
presently the giris went down stairs, with no other 
manifestation of emotion than a somewhat height- 
ened color. 

“*Good evening, Miss Wheaten,” said Larry Car- 
roll, as he saw the flutter of Laura’s light dress on 
the porch—“ Iv’s a charming evening. That moon 
over there has @ picturesque effect.” 

It was very mirth-moving to hear that premedita- 
ted remark about the moon, but Laura answered 
simply. 

“ Yes, I bave a picture just like it that I cut out 
of an Annual. The moon in it is as round as your 
hea.” 

‘* How interesting?” sighed Carroll, biting his lip. 
“Do you remember Verdant Green’s celebrated 
lines to the moon: 


** O moon, that shinest in the heavens so blue! 
I only wish that I could shine like you! 
But I to bed must be a-going soon; 
So I will not address you more, 0 moon!""* 





“Isn't that beautiful!” cried Laura. “ Such lofty 
aspiration and truth combined. Is Mr. Green an 
American or English poet?” 

“ English, I believe,” answered Carroll, dryly. 

“Now, Mr. Carroll,” said Laura, persuasively, 
“why can’t you write something to the moon? I 
know you are a poet, like Mr. Verdant Green.” 

“7? In Heaven's name, Miss Wheaton, what 
signs of a poet do you see about me?” cried Carroll, 
startled out of his quizzing tone by such a sup- 
position. 

“Why, I have read a description of a poet that 
suits you so exactly! I thought of it the moment I 
saw you. It is beautiful! shall I repeat it?” 

“By all means,” answered the young man, con- 
scious, indeed, of considerable curiosity. So Laura 
began to quote: 


“* His eye in frenzy rolling, 
His locks upon the air, 
His studied singularity 
Win notice every where.’ 


*¢ Tt sounds like Emerson, doesn’t it? Howdo you 
like it?” 

“ Exceedingly, of course. I should suppose there 
could be but one opinion on the subject,” answered 
Carroll, in a tone rather too savage for such hearty 
assent. His eyes, indeed, were large and dark; his 
black hair curled luxuriantly; and, in the matter of 
acertain picturesqueness of dress, he was not en- 
tirely free from a common artistic eccentricity. Yet, 
with all this, it scarcely never had entered his mind 
that he could produce on any beholder an impression 
answering to the description just given, evidently in 
all sincerity by this girl. 

“So you think I look like that, do you, Miss 
Wheaton?” he asked, fiercely revolving, meantime, 
the practicability of having his heal shaved the 
next day. 

* Yes indeed,” replied Laura, sweetly, ‘‘s0 I know 
you must be a poet.” 

“T fear, however, that I possess nothing of the 
poet beyond that exterior which you have so flatter- 
ingly describei. No, Miss Wheaton, I am only an 
artist.” 

** What, a hair-dresser?” cried Miss Laura, in ap- 
parent delight. ‘“ Then—” 

t ** Good heavens! no!” interrupted Carroll, quickly, 
then, with a sort of resigned despair, ‘‘ May I in- 
quire the particular connection?” 

*‘ Why, at our boarding-school, our hair-dressers 
always called themselves artists, and I’m sure there 
wasn’t one of them but had black hair and big black 
eyes.” 

Poor Carroll began to feel a savage hatred toward 
the Italianesque eyes and locks that had made him 
the admiration of all blondes in particular, and most 
ladies in general. 

** Nevertheless,” he said with half-concealed bit- 
terness, “I have not the honor to be that kind of 
artist. [am a painter; not a house-painter nor a 
sign-painter,” he added, determined, this time, not 
to be misurderstood, “‘ but one who paints pictures.” 

**O yes; like the one in the parlor, you mean?”’ 

** Well, not precisely /ike it, I trust,’’—the one re- 
ferred to being a hideous representation of a girl 
liolding a kitten, of coloring and proportions equally 
impossible—* but something of that sort 1 am, cer- 
tainly: one of the good-for-nothing brotherhood.” 

** Are they good for nothing?” asked Laura, raising 
her large blue eyes to his. 

** So many people would tell you.” 

“Lam sorry, for I don’t like good-for-nothings; 
and—I do like you, Mr. Carroll,” she said, very win- 
ningly, still looking in his face. ‘ But I do wish you 
hai been a hair-dresser, after all,” she added in a 
different tone, before he could speak, and with that 
bade him good-night and ran up stairs. 

“ She is very silly,’”’ thought Carroll, pufting away 
at his re-lighted meerschaum, “but she is very 
sweet, too;” recollecting the way in which she had 
just said, ‘I do like you, Mr. Carroll.’ ‘“ How little 
soul those beautiful eyes really neei! Such an ex- 
pressive face, too, if there were ouly an average 
mind behind it. Well, after all, fur a woman I be- 
lieve a pretty idiot is better than an ugly genius.” 

With which not entirely original reflection he fin- 
ished his smoke and sat down to await tha coming 
of his friend. ; 

Meantime Mabel Ives and Thorpe Sunderland had 
been guing through an experience somewhat similar 
to the above, its principal variation being caused by 
the fact that Thorpe was more sentimental and less 
quizzical than Carroll. 

She made the artless confession that she liked 
me,” said Carroll, where, alone in their room, the 
two conspirators beld a conference over the evening’s 
proceedings. ‘ Bat, by Jove! what do you thiuk 
she took me for?”’ 

**A gambler,’’ suggested Thorpe. 

“ Worse than that,—a hair-dresser! I was very 
near admitting the soft impeachment, and telling 
her in addition that you were a tailor.” 

“ You wouldn’t have lived to tell the tale, if you 
ha‘ done so.” 

«Do you m:an a pun, you Irishman? Well, little 
Miss Laura is certainly a beauty, but, 0 ye gods! 
how outrageously silly! It is almost too bad to quiz 
such a simpleton; nevertheless—necessity knows no 
law.” 

With which speech Mr. Carroll betook himself to 
his downy couch, quite overlooking the fact that the 
simpleton in question had had rather the advantage 
of him in the evening’s engagement. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 172.] 
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LITERARY PENSIONS IN ENGLAND. 


In the English “ civil list,” an apprepriation of 
£1200 is made for the payment of small pensions to 
the widows and orphans of writers who have benefit- 
ed the race, or who, by inventions or discoveries, 
have effected thesameend. The pensions range from 
£60 to £150, and are really a moderate recognition of 
the merits of the departed, and a decided benefit for 


prosperous fortune, while living, are ewbarrassed for 
means, now their support is removed. Among those 
benefited of whom we know, the widow of the late 
Professor Faraday received £150, a small sum consid- 
ering the invaluable service of her husband to the 
world, but yet $750 is not a sum to be rejected. Dr. 
Francis Muir, who still lives, receives £70 in recogni- 
tion of his useful contributions to general knowledge; ; 
the four daughters of the late Dr. Kitto have a col- 
lective pension of £100; the three daughters of the 
late Dr. Hincks, the oriental scholar, a similar 
amount; and the widow of the late Dr. Robertson the 
same amount, “in consideration of his services to 
literature generally, and especially in the illustration 
of the ancient history of Scotland.” There are others 
equally meritorious, whose merits are known only to 
Englishmen. Of course £1200 cannot go a greAt way, 
and the greatest care should be taken that the appro- 
priation reaches its true object. That it does not, in 
all cases, is cause for complaint, as we see by a stricture 
in a late London paper. Thus Lady Ellis, the widow 
of Sir Samuel Ellis, a lieutenant general in the Ruyal 
Marines, who already receives a pension under 
another department, receives £60, and the widow of 
Captain Maconochie, who improved prison discipline, 
another £60, is also a pensioner elsewhere. What 
claim the latter two can have toa literary pension 
we cannot conceive, but so it is. 

We like the English way of doing this, and many 
other things. This idea of public pensioning is a 
good one, and it extends to retired officers, and those 
who have devoted all their time and energies to the 
public service, who, when superannuated, are not left 
to starve or become burdens to others. They receive 
their pension till they die, and though not a princely 
sum, it serves to allow them to die comfortably. The 
principle extends to private positions, and though 
perhaps not universal, many a poor oliclerk is kept 
from starvation by the timely appropriation of a pen- 
sion—the back-flowing of earnings from his services 
that have made his employers rich. Our own prac- 
tice is rebuked in this. There, a person onceina 
position is sure to remain in it during good behav- 
iour. He is patient in his place, content with mode- 
rate pay, because he has small fear for the future. 
Corporation clerks and mercantile clerks have the 
same assurance. Here, the restlessness of trade, the 
haste to make rich, tbe natural instability of purpose, 
the nature of the government, all induce change, and, 
where faithful service extends from youth to age, 
poorly paid and little regarded; when his service is 
impaired by accident or years, he is dismissed as 
coolly as though he were a hand of yesterday, to die 
in the alms-house, so far as their late employers are 
concerned to the contrary. 

We know cases here where antique book-keepers, 
in place for many years, strain their bleared eyes over 
accounts, with no hope for change, in contrast with 
the Tim Linkinwaters there; we know ancient twll- 
men and venerable clerks, whose hair has whitened 
in the airs of time, who need retiring, and who should 


those who, associated with those of not the most |: 





be put upon a pension to make them comfortable for | 
life. It might take a little from the dividends, but it | 
would aid to the volume of content when conscience : 


deeds. 





THE K NG OF IRELAND. 

Tt is but a few weeks ago that we met Mr. George 
Francis Train in this citv. ‘“Leok me in tbe eye,” 
sail he. We looked. We think bis eyes are blue, or 
a bluish gray, or they may be hazel, or, perhaps, 
black, so far as we remember. - But they were kind 
aud smiling eyes—we knew that, and there was a 
genial humor in them as he asked, * Do I look likea 
crazy man?” We assured him that we could see 
nothing that indicated insanity, and his eyes were 
certainly far from betraying any mental aberration. 
** Well,” said he, moving his great head up and down 
to give emphasis to the assertion he was about mak- 
ing, “ Just as sure as you live I shall be inthe White 
House in 1868!” He beld us back, and looked us in 
the face to see what effect the announcement. might 
Yave. Wecould only ejaculate, “Indeed!” ‘ Yes,” 
he continued, ‘thirty conventions have already 
nominated me.” Now, Mr. Nashby refuses to dedi- 
cate his book toa declining genius; so it should be 
with a man’s energies. The rising sun we should 
always bow to, likea Persian; therefore we said, “In 
that case, book us for Collector of Boston.” It was 
best, we thought, to speak in time, and we would 
not aim very high. The great man appreciated our 
modesty, and was pleased to say that we should have 
aseat in bis cabinet, or a foreign mission, at our 
option. Certainly he seemed to talk remarkably 
rational. That evening he exhibited his “ fine phy- 
s'cal proportions,” as Miss Susan B. Anthony calls 
them, before an audience at the Music Hall, and dis- 
appeared from Boston. Our surprise and disappoint- 
ment may be imagined when we find in the papers 
glowing accounts of the ovation he is receiving in 
freland, and te fact stated that he has been crown- 
ed king by the rapturous crowds—the last happening 
when a little gir] put a green cap on his head, which 
was capping the climax. We wish we could have 
looked into his eyes, as he was borne cff on the 
shoulders of the excited Milesians, wearing that 
green cap. It is our impression that insanity would 
have been distinctly visible. It is evident to us that 
we have lost something. Like the colored gentle-. 
man climbing the tree tor a coon, when a limb broke 
and he heard something fall, which proved to be 
himself, we find ourself ‘ floored’ The collector- 
ship is nowheres, the cabinet pcsition’non est, and 
the foreign mission a vagary! Yet the assurance of 
the great man’s friendship is worth something. If 
ambition for royal distinction has turned that majes- 
tic intellect, we can only express our regrets, and in 
view of our great disappointment, fall back on the 
sad words, “ it might have been!” : 


ABOUT THE DOOR. 











«A bit of shrubbery in the yard, a vine climbing by 


a trellis, a strip of refreshing green spread trom the 
door, are sure to make aplace of greater marketable 
value; which with many is a consideration to be 
thought of before any other. Such need no further 
appeal to their sense of neatness, then. But those 
who really love the suggestions of beauty for their 
own sake will not omit the turf-patch, the shrub- 
bery, and the hedge and vine, because they make 
almost any home more attractive and lovely, and 
cause the sentiments to sprout like the very leaves 
and buds themselves. How few stop to consider 
what a powerful association lies lurking in every 
simple but familiar object, like a bush, a tree, a bit 
of grass, or a border of flowers! They are objects that 
hold us almost as steadily and strongly to home as 
wife and children; they are closely associated with 
these, in fact, and can with difficulty be separated. 
Therefore we say to all, “ Brush up about the door, 
and plant near by an otj-ct of simple beauty. It 
will bear fruit in the heart a hundred-fuld.” 





‘ REMARKABLE :LOss OF APPETITE —In the war 
cdtried on by one of the popes, a general engage- 
ment became, from the position of one of the armies, 
unavoidable. A cardinal went through the ranks 
exhorting the Papal troops to exertion for the honor 
of the Holy See, tollowing this up with a complete ° 
remission ot all their sins, and concluding with the 
assurance that such of them as died that day would 
dine with the angels in heaven. After this season- 
able harangue, his eminence was retiring, which a 
soldier observing, said to him, “And you, my Lord 
Cardinal, wont you remain with us, and go and dine 
in paradise?” ‘ My friend,” answered the cardinal, 
**T should gladly be of the party, but my dinuer 
hour has not yet come; tor I bave no appetice.” 
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BALLOU'’Ss MONTHLY MAGAZINE, for March, is ! 
on our table. The stories, poems, sketches and biog- 
raphies, in this magazine, cannot fail to entertain 
its numerous readers, the contents being deeply in- , 
teresting in this nuo ber. The ** Young People’s” | 
department has chapters 4 and 5 of Old Hogh’s, 
Look-off; and, The Stolen Doll. “The Housekeep- 
er,” contains its usual number of valuable comestic 
receipts. Its ‘** Curious Matters” are always read 
with interest, as are also the * Facts and Fancies.” 
The * Picture Gallery ” bas some excellent humorons 
illustrations. $150 a year—single copies 15 cents. 
Address Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, Publishers, Bus- 
ton.— Bristol Phenix. 


LIVING WITH UNCLES —A little boy had lived 
for some time with a penurious uncle. The latter 
was one day walking out, with the child by his side, 
when a friend, accompanied by a greyhound, ad- 
dressed him. The little fellow, never having seen a 
dog of so slight and slim a texture, clasped the crea- 
ture round the neck, with the impassioned erv, “O 








is called upon to strike the balance in the record of doggie, doggie! aud do you live wi’ your uncle tuo, 
| that you are so thin?” : 
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(Wirtten for The Flag of our Union.} 
LONG EXPECTED. ; 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 7 


When the days were gay and fair, 
With red roses in their hair, 

Yellow sunshine in their eyes, 
Drifting from some fairy shore, 
Through the morning's rosy door, 

Toward the eve's star-sprinkled skies; 


Through the music of the birds, 

Through the sweet wind’s silver words, 
Through the singing of the sea, 

Through the airy woodland notes, 

Through the fountain’s mellow throats, 
You, my true love, spoke to me! 


Still afar, but drawing nigh! 
Bluer, deeper grew the sky, 
Stranger grew the starry night, 
Softer dripped the dreamland wells 
O’er the sleepy asphodels, 
Sweeter, softer fell the light. 


Still afar, but I could see © 

Some sweet face that watched for me 
Through the fairy floating haze, 

And I heard forevermore 

Your feet falling toward my door, 
Through the long, long sunlit days. 


Then the winter's frosty hand 
Stripped the roses from the land, 
And trailed white leaves o'er the pane; 
But within the firelight 
I saw visions strange and bright,— 
Heard your step through wind and rain. 


Now the white days lose their wreath 
In the April's showery breath; 
Fairy flutes blow in the wind, 
All the low, brook dimpled dells, 
All the fragrant, ferny fells, 
Are with daisy velvet lined, 


And to-day, the brightest time 
Ever sung of in spring rhyme, 
I no longer walk alone Hy 
I no longer wait to hear, 
In the dreamland music clear, 
My own true love's tender tone. 


Dear, what were the days to you, 
Morns of sunshine, eves of dew, 
While we walked so long apart ? = 
Did you live in listening 
For my fvotsteps airy ring,— 
My heart speaking to your heart ? 
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NICK GASTON’S ATONEMENT. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 








CHAPTER VIII. 


ED THAXTER was impatient 
enough tor his next visit to the 
Snuggery, and he did not allow 
the pony to walla? step of the 
way. Hesprang from thesaddle, 
caught his satchel of books, and 
ran furiously up the steps, but 
did not turn in the direction of 
his Greek and Latin master. 

‘“‘Mrs Monkford, Mrs. Monk- 
ford! where are you?” hecalled 

And in response, the light step 
of the little woman was heard 
on the stairs, and a moment 
after her happy, smiling face 
presented itself. 

“ Well, Ted, you are wonder- 
What will you have? Mr. Monk- 


fally impatient. 
ford is ready tor you.” 

“But I want to talk with you. I want you to tell 
me all about it.” 

“About what?” still the tantalizing smile on her 


“O bother! now you are teasing me,” returned 
Master Ted, not at all in awe of the dear little mis- 
tress of the place. ‘‘ You know I want to hear about 
the girl. Did she get well? Has she gone away?” 

“Come and see her, Ted,” exclaimed Mrs. Monk- 
ford, smiling joyously, out of the fullness of her heart; 
and seizing th» boy’s hand, she led him up stairs, 
and softly pushed open a chamber door. 

It was a pretty picture which Ted beheld, although 
it made him open his eyes in astonishment. There 
was the little girl, her eyes bright and clear, and her 
lips swiling, although her cheek was still pale, sitting 
up in bed propped up with pillows, and there, actual- 
ly on his knees beside the couch, was the grave, 
learned man of letters, his cheeks distended, blowing 
away lustily at some bright-colored soap bubbles, his 
eyes dancing roguishly. He rose, and put down the 
pipe, with a comical grimace. 

“Soho! Hereis my man of classic culture. What 
c he say to discover his grim master at such absurd 











tricks? Little one, make the best of your i parang 
When you are well, I shall set you, too, at digging 
into Greek roots.” 

“*O James, do you really mean it?” cried his wife. 

“Why not?” replied he, good-humoredly. ‘Isn't 
it something as minds are fed how they thrive? If 
she will bear it, { wont promise that I shan’t launch 
her boldly into deeper mysteries.” 

“Is she going to live with you?” asked Ted, eyeing 
the pretty, dainuty-looking creature rather sbyly; for 
he could not make it seem she was the same child he 
had seen in the outcast’s arms, 

“To be sure she is,” returned Mr. Monkford, 
promptly, passing his hand fondly over the shining 
curls, 

‘She is our Lily now,” added his wife, taking the 
little hands into hers. 

‘That is splendid!” commented Ted. “I’m sure 
you ought, all of you, to thank me for being bright 
enough to think of bringing her here.” 

‘© Was it you?” asked Lily, smiling through a little 
mist of happytears. ‘ Indeed, indeed, | shall always 
thank you.” 

“And I.” ‘And IJ,’ echoed the Monkfords. 

“And now,” said the little mistress of the Snuggery, 

‘since it is Lily’s luncheon hour, why shouldn’t we 
all share it with her? Ted 1 know is: ready for it. 
There is nothing like along canter for sharpening the 
appetite.” 

And she rang the bell, and held a little whispered 
consultation with Ann, and came back to wheel the 
round table close to the bedside, and set on it the 
bouquet which had hitherto graced the mantel. 

Master Ted was pursuing his investigations by try- 
ing the soap-bubbles. 

* Why,” said he, “I should like to blow them my- 
self. How did you color the water, and what makes 
them stay so long?” 

“A little trick of chemistry I learned long ago,” 
answered Mr. Monktord, looking a little ashamed of 
his pride in tuem. ‘I tried the experiment to see if 
I remembered it correctly, and used it for Lily’s 
amusenment.’’ 

‘And O, he has been telling me about such a won- 
derful thing!” iuterposel Lily, eagerly. ‘He is 
going to make me a fiiry lantern, to throw pictures 
on the wall.” 

“A magic lantern!’ exclaimed Ted, jubilantly. 
“©O Mr. Monktord, what a splendid one it will be, if 
you make it!’ 

“And mother is going t» paint the pictures.” 

“‘ Mother?” repeated Ted, doubtfully. 

“Yes, mother,” returned Lily, smiling in glad 
triumph. “She tells me t» call her so, and it is as 
natural for me as if it was reallv true.” 

Mr. Monkford left off her table arrangements—for 
Sarah had brougbt hor a tray of china—and ee 
to the be tsile, kisse 1 her softly. 

** Yes,” sail she; ‘* yes, Tod, I am her mother now.” 

“And you will paint the pictures, and Mr. Monk- J 
ford make the magic lantern? O dear! I wish I 
recited my lessons in the evening,” exclaimed Ted. 

**We must manage to have you here on a visit 
when our grand exhibition is ready. And you can 
keep the pony here, and teach Lily to ride in the 
saddle. But she must take her tir#t exercise in the 
chaise,” replied Mrs. Monkford, kindly. 

“Is she very sick?” questioned Ted, in a low voice, 
looking sorrowfully at the thin hands, in which the 
veins showed so plainly as they lay crossed on the 
coverlet. 

**O no,” answered Mrs. Monkford, quickly, already 
jealously resentful of such an assertion. ‘The doctor 
save it is only the result of undue exertion and nat- 
ural delicacv. I am going to let her sit up to-mor- 
row, and take her out to ride every day next week. 
And she is to have all nourishing diet, and she will 
soon be strong and well.” 

“ How good you are, to take so much trouble for 
her!” said the boy, a little wonderingly. 

** Good?” repeated the little woman, stopping her 
busy hands to clasp them fervently. ‘‘ How happy it 
is for me, you mean!” 

Mr. Monktcrd heard it, and for once was clear 
enough from abstraction to comprehend and read all 
the gesture said. He turned her around, and looked 


‘down tenderly into her face. 


‘+ Little traitor!” whispered he; ‘ there was a cor- 
ner in your heart, then, which I could uot fill.” 

She laughed, and blushed a little, but ended with a 
smile as she returned: 

** You have not missed that little, 1 am sure.” 

‘‘No, generons, unselfish little heart, there has 
been no missing on my part. I am thankful the child 
is here.”’ 

And Mr. Monkford went back to the bedside, and 
presently they were all sitting around the table, and 
never was there a gayer or merrier party. 

«* How jolly this is!” pronounced Master Ted, in a 
tone of immense satisfaction. ‘ We had never any- 
thing like it before. om sure, I shall think these 
recitations a treat now.’ 

ss Recitations? Bless me! I’ve forgotten all about 
it. March along into my den, young man, and let 
me see what you have done,” exclaimed the master, 
rising from his chair. 

And Ted, with a comical grimace, hunted up his 
satchel and obeyed. When he had finished his task, 
he passed again through the room, and stopped a 
moment to talk with Lily, who was for the moment 
left alone. She turned her blue eyes upon him with 
a grateful glance. 

‘Tam thankful to you,” said she. ‘ You mustn’t 
think I am careless, and forgot it. Next to Uncle 
Nick and my new mother, 1 am thankful to you for 
all that has happened.” 


, mean. 
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1 am glad you ‘don’ t forget him—your uncle, I 
} was almost atraid you would. And I knew 
that would be rough enough on him,” answered Ted, 
boy fashion. 

** Forget Uncle Nick!” repeated Lily, a tear slipping 
over the golden eyelash. ‘‘ Why, he spoke the first 
kind word I heard after my mother died, and I can 
scarcely remember her. Ono; nothing could make 
me forget Uncle Nick.” 

The thought was still in the child’s mind when 
Mrs. Monkford bronght Nick Gaston up to see her 
that evening, and with delicate kindness left the pair 
alone together. 

Nick’s face was grave, for all that loving light in 
the eyes. He half shrank back, as Lily raised herself, 
and tried to throw her arms around his neck. 

*O no, my darling,” said he,in tender gratitude 
but with sincere humility. ‘‘ Now you are so nice 
and clean, with those beautiful rufties on, I wouldn’t 
kiss a dusty old fellow like me. It will dirty them, 
maybe, or muss them. I’ll take the will fur the deed, 
and be thankful for that.” 

“*T don’t want the ruffles, nor the nice wrapper, if 
they’re to hinder my kissing you, Uncle Nick,” said 
Lily, resolutely. ‘I’ve been lying here, listening for 
you to come up the walk, and thinking how you 
would rest me by taking me in your arms, And now 
I want it. And I want you to kiss me.” 

** Bless your little heart!” said Nick, his broad chest 
heaving. ‘‘I don’t deserve that you should think so 
much of me. The Lord knows I love you back, all 
that you can ask. But now, you see, Lily, things are 
different. You’re going to be a littie lady, and 1 am 
proud and happy enough in being your taithful ser- 
vant; and it stands to reason we mustn’t be quite so 
familiar.’’ 

**Uncle Nick, I don't know what you mean. I 
want you to take me upin your arms, just as you did 
when I was sick, and you were carrying me on the 
road, being turned away from work for my sake,” 
said Lily, almost crying. 

Nick stooped down and caught her up in his arms, 
with the strong, close hug which had at first so 
astonished and charmed her. 

** Yes, that is it,” said she, in a more cheerful tone. 
**Now wrap that shawl round me. Tuat is the way 
mother fixed it when my new father took me up. 
Now, Uncle Nick, tell me what you’ve been doing to- 
day, and if you’ve got work, and have a nice comfort- 
able place tolivein. Mother said you would tell me.” 

** Yes, darling, it is all comfortable as I could ask; 
better than I deserve,” answered he, smoothing out 
the little soft fingers on his broad palm. 

** You’ve got on a nice suit of clothes. What did 
you call yourself a dusty old fellow for?” asked she, 
playfally. 

* This is my best. I shall always put it on when I 
come to see you. I would noé have taken it from any 
one but this noble lady, because I must save the 
money I earn at the mill for other things.” 

** You have good work, then?” 

‘* Yes; and they were glad enough to get me. The 
work I do is nice work, and a man has to be trained 
to it, so that now there is the strike, they had a great 
deal of trouble about it. The overseer made me a 
present of a guinea over the wages at the first 
settlement.” 

Lily’s sott fingers were stroking his hand. 

“And now,” said she, “ it is all beautiful, and we 
have nothing to hinder us fro:n being happy.”’ 

** You haven’t, certainly, little one; and J am happy 
when you are.” 

* Do you know, I can’t make it seem anything but 
a dream that I ever lived with Dame Higginson? It 
is so strange, when that life was so long, and this has 
been so short.” 

“[ would forget it all. You will never have any 
more such experience,” returned Nick, gently. 

“They are so good to me here. It half frighteng 
me, because there is nothing I can do for them, you 
know,” pursued Lily, freeing her mind of the childish 
perplexities which she had concealed through the 
day. ‘If I thought there was any chance for them 
to be paid back, I think I should be a great deal 
happier.” 

‘‘ Then rest easy, darling,” returned Nick, earnest 
ly. ‘‘They will be repaid. They will see the time, 
and shortly, too, that they will be proud and thankful 
for what they have done. You will repay them in 
love, and goodness, and in money, a hundredfuld.” 

The child clasped her hands, and looked up in his 
face in an ecstasy of delight. 

* O Uncle Nick, you are so good to me! I heard 
you say something one night—one of those terrible 
nights on the road—and I have trembled and hoped 
ever since. You needn’t tell me till it is sure, and I 
shan’t say it to any one; but I know now it is true, 
and shall rest contented.”’ 

** Blessed child! you trust me so much?” said Nick, 
his eyes filling with tears. ‘‘ What better witness 
can [ ask that Heaven also will forgive me?” 

** Don’t talk that way, Uncle Nick,” said Lily, with 
the pretty, imperious way this new life had taught 
her. ‘It almost sounds as if—” 

“as if what, Lily?” repeated Nick, sorrowfally. 

“As if you had been wicked, or some time done a 
wrong thing, and I wont have it so, Uncle Nick.” 

* Child, child,” sobbed Nick, “ your innocent talk 
is like a dagger tome. I have been wicked—dread- 
fully wicked, Lily; buat I would die forty times over 
now, if 1 could only take it back.” 

Lily stared at him with her wide, unbzlieving eyes. 

‘No, no,” said she; “not like that. You have 
thought bad thoughts, maybe, or been angrv, but not 
really, truly wicked, Uncle Nick, or I could not love 
you 80.” 
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He set her down gravely on the bed, taking cere 
to tack the shawl around the little feet, and turned 
upon her his grave, sad face. 

“ Lily,” said he, ‘you are only a little chili, but 
you have a pure soul,and get clearer glimpses of 
heaven than 1am able. You shall be my judge. I 
will not deceive you—no, not in a single thing—for, 
now that you are in this sweet, happy home, it will 
not fret and wear upon you. Tell me first what you 
call wicked.” 

‘““What? Why, Uncle Nick, you know now. 
ing, stealing, killing. 
never been wicked.” 

“O my God, pity me!” burst from the man in an 
agonized tone, which made Lily tremble and turn 
pale. ‘ Onlv tne Onnipotent Eve can know what it 
costs me to put away this one sweet love which 
brightens my desolate lite.”’ 

He was silent a moment, bis eyes closed, bis lips 
quivering, and then he turned to the child, who sat 
trembling in awed expectation. 

* Lily, Lily,” said he, ‘‘ the law, the terrible iron 
law of England, can take me this moment from your 
side, and put me back in prison, because —because I 
have done all three—lying, stealing, killing.” 

Lily uttered a little cry of horror, an: sat shad ler- 
ing, unable to speak another word. Ile looked at her 
mournfully. 

“ My poor child, listen. It was my own wil! passion 

which first led me astray, and then an evil tempter, 
and afterwards that which will lead aman to any- 
thing--drink, strong drink. Listen, darling, and, if 
you can, pity and forgive me. I think, yonng as you 
are, you will not fail to understand all I tell you, 
Your mother and I were sweethearts once,and I 
always thought she would be my wife. But there 
came another—a fine gentleman, a noble man—and 
his graceful airs and polished manners won ber away 
from me—won her to the ruin of ber happiness. 
Alas! I was young, and wild, and headstrong, and 
there was a human fiend’ at hand, tanning the evil 
flame in my heart. Instead of pitying her, I was 
filled with mad, jealous rage. I swore revenge. I 
followed her movements stealthily. I went to work, 
mind you, at the fiend’s instigation, and with crafty 
cunning, worthy a better cause, I stole avay the 
proofs of her marriage; even cut out the leaf in the 
parish register of the distant town to which he had 
taken her for the secret ceremony. I made all this 
sure, and the fiend (he is still living, child, only a 
little distance off, rich, and happy, and prosperous, ) 
assured me the rest could be lett to his management. 
And it was. I knew before [ left the country that 
she was left a desolate, shame-stricken, broken-beart- 
ed woman. Child, child! it did not coo) the fire in 
my heart to know that [I had succesdedg I plunged 
into drink to drown the remorse that began to cry 
out within me. Wild companio::s got hold of me, 
and led me into evil ways. Maddened with ¢rink, 
in a low brawl I struck a blow which sent a pour 
wretched soul home toits Maker. Then came a trial. 
The testimony, I believe, was conflicting; they could 
not hang me, but enough was pruved to s-nd me 
away—to transport me for life.” 

He paused, wiping away the great drops which 
stood on his forehead, and looked pitcously into the 
set white face of the child. 

“Lily, Lily, no wonder you are shocked You 
know me now at my worst, and you will not wonder 
I am afraid of your pure kisses. Darling, darling, 
forgive me! only say you forgive me!” 

But Lily could not speak at all. She was trying 
her pest to keep from bursting into a fluod of teara. 

‘*T have told you the worst. There, in that dreary 
convict life, 1 escaped from the delirium of drink, and 

[ saw myself as I was, and loathed, and hated, and 
eared the horrible thing I had bec:me. Your moth- 
er’s pale face was always haunting me; it stared at 
me from whatever scene I entered, and kept a sad, 
reproachful vigil at my pillow, whether it was the 
grassy turf or the coarse straw of a cll. I shudder 
now to recall chose terrible, terrible days of remorse. 
I can never tell you what I suffered. But at lasta 
sort of comfort came in a wild determina’ ion to escape 
~—to setarn to England—at whatever risk to myself, 
and grovelling at her feet, restore to her the proofs, 
which all the while I had preserved from a vague 
hope of future worth. Restitution becume the one 
thought, and dream, and aim of my life. I went to 
work with what patience I could. 
though IL knew it would be years before it would be of 
use. Child, child! I toiled three years under untold 
hardships for the chance to make my escape, and I 
was another three years in that situation before I 
judged I was secure enough in their confidence to be 
trusted down at the seaport on their business, and 
then, with my hoarded pittance of money, | bought 
the chance to stow myself away inan English ship. 
Even then there was a great deal of management re- 
quired. But I succeeded. I reached England. I 
made my way to the town where your mother had 
lived. She had disappeared, and no one knew any- 
thing about her. But, step by step, I followed her 
here, and I found her—in that graveyard. Lily, 
Lily! whatever anguish she suffered through t! ose 
bitter years, I tell you it was all avenged tenfold upon 
me, 4s I sunk upon that grave of hers, and found that 
all my dreams of restitution were in vain. Ycs, that 
one moment held more terrible angaish than all her 
years of sorrow, for she was inm cent, and pure, and 
good, and I was guilty, guilty, guilty!” 

The tone was full of unutterable grief and despair. 
Lily could not bear it. With a great barst of tears, 

she flung her arms around his neck, sobbing: 

No, no, Uncle Nick! it can’t be. I wont have it 
so. You are sorry now; you are good now. Mother 


Lv- 
I tol you I knew you had 





I laid the train, . 
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wont blame you; I know she wont, if she can look 
down from heaven and see how sorry you are. And 
you’ve made it up to me, Uncle Nick. Don’t tell me 
any more.” 


yt 
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shadow falling over his face; ‘but her ladyship caa | cravat, and stripping up his handkerchief, he did the 
find another steward.” best he could with the crushed bones and mangled 
“And Leannot find another contributor of your | flesh before reviving the sufferer. 


force and depth. Exactly. But, my young friend, James Monktord smiled gratefully as soon as re- 


” She paused abruptly, " 
gesture Arthur Yelveto 

idle, a 
sprang from the saddle, a 


able young misses, But this little Lily, I grant you, 
is lovely and thoroughly charming. I can’t be too 
happy that she has come to us, for, you see, when I 






































‘‘ There is little more to tell, except that all I have 
to live for now is to undo my wicked work, and to 
restore you to your rights. When that is accom- 
plished, I care not how svon death comes. I shall 
welcome its approach with grateful joy. Or, if it is 
Heaven’s will that I be further tried for expiation, I 
will not murmar if [ am discovered and sent back to 
finish out my sentence, I wanted to have this talk 
with you, dear child. I feel relieved, and thankfal 
that it-is over. You know me now, and I shall not 
feel like a hypocrite when I come to you—if, indeed, 
you still wish to have me come.” 

*O Uncle Nick!” said Lily, with quivering lips, 
“how can you think I shall not? I love you, Uncle 
Nick. I love you justas much. Iam not sure, in- 
deed, but I love you more than I did before, because 
you have been so very unhappy.” 

‘* You are a little angel!” sobbed Nick, and did not 
refuse to take her to his arms again, where she nestled 
with a gentle, restful expression, her eyes closed, and 
her hands clasped over his. ‘I have been thinking, 
Lily,” continued he, ‘‘ that maybe I shan’t come here 
as often as [ expected. You see, I’ve got to be care- 
ful, and keep clear from them as kuows me to be 
something different from Nick Gaston. And besides, 
there’s the evil one—the man who was at the bottom 
of all this trouble. I don’t quite trust him, and 1 
don’t want him to find you out, which might be done 
if I came here often. And I’ve seen him over to the 
other town. The Lord knows I[ don’t want to mis- 
judge him, or any one else. It would be hard on me 
to judge me now by what I did in my wickedness, 
and it may be the same with him. I hope he has 
repented. I’m willing to risk my own part in trust- 
ing him, but not yours, Lily—not yours; that must 
not be ventured any way. So I stall keep away from 
here, if I find I’m watched, and you’ll understand 
that is the reason, if I don’t come. I’m going to tell 
the whole story to these noble-hearted people just as 
soon as I’ve had an understanding with him. And 
you shall know the whole then, Lily, names and all.” 

“TI don’t mind waiting,” said Lily, gently; ‘‘ only I 
shall miss you, Uncle Nick, if you don’t come often.” 

“ Not so much as if you hadn’t found this safe home. 
I see how Providence has led us. You are cared for, 
and I can work my way without fretting about you. 
You will be very happy, little Lily.” 

“And so will you,” returned Lily. 

Nick passed his hand across his forehead, and 

smiled slowly. 

** Yes, whatever is my part, I shall be happy if the 
wrong is righted,” said he; and he still had the same 
look as when he told her his history—the look of one 
talking through the child to some one higher, older, 
further removed. “I shall make my atonement— 
no matter for the rest. And now,” added he, ‘‘I 
must go. You look tired, and I am afraid Mrs. 
Monkford will think I have kept you awake too long. 
Good-by, my darling.” 

 Good-night, you mean, Uncle Nick. Remember, 
I shan’t be all happy without you come often.” 

** You love me, in spite of what I have told you— 
you love me a little?” said he, in an humble, grateful 
tone. 

**T love you very much, Uncle Nick. Let me kiss 
you good-nizt.”” 

And when Mrs. Monkford’s step was heard on the 
stairs, Nick was ready to go; and he was glad to be 
allowed to pass her with a simple good-nizht, for his 
eyes were full of tears, and his broad chest was heay- 
ing. There wasa strange presentiment of something 
solemy, and yet, somehow, not entirely sad, coming 
to him, about which he could not talk at all. 








CHAPTER IX. 


LILY rode out the next day, and every day for a 
week; and at the expiration of that time she was 
able to walk freely in the garden, or wherever she 
chose. Every day unfolded to the admiration of her 
new friends some unexpected grace in the child. At 
first, her humility and overwhelming gratitude, her 
fear of in some way offending her benefactors, had 
disturbed Mrs. Monkford, by keeping her always 
- reminded that she was really a little outcast, raised 
by her kindness to a level with them. But after that 
talk with Nick, Lily’s manner changed. The painful 
sense of being dependent, and out of her native 
sphere, dropped away from her. .\ quiet pride, a 
happy consciousness that presently they were to be 
repaid tecfold, put her at ease, and made her glad- 
some and gay as a summer bird. Mr. Monkford, 
especially, was both astonished and delighted at the 
sunshine and brightness she brought into the house, 
as she went dancing lightly from room to room, 
perching herself fearlessly even in the den itself, and 
breaking up with her merry prattle the grave 
atmosphere that had always reigned tkere. 

“« My dear,” said he to his wife, again and again, 
“she is really a most extraordinary little creature. 
Where else can you find such wise little womanly 
ways, such sweet temper,and yet sprightly, enliven- 
ing manners? I don’t think there was ever a child 
like her before.” 

“‘She is a precious little darling,” answered Mrs. 
Monkford, with one of her rare smiles. “ But all 
children are beautiful.” 

The man of letters shrugged his shoulders. 

“T don’t know about that, little woman. I am 
sure I can call to n-ind a score of noisy, overbearing, 
uncouth boys, and twice as many pert, vain, disagree- 





am away I shall know you are not lonely; and if 


anything should happen to me, you will have some 
one left to love and care for you.” 


“O James! as if Lily or any one could atone for | 


your loss!” And the little woman’s lip quivered. 


“TI did not mean atone, but amelivrate,” replied | 
“By the way, Master Ted is making | 


he, gravely. 
quite a heroine of the little lady. Did you see them | 
to-day, while he was holding her on his pony? it} 
was quite a picture. I wonderif I shall be called 
upon to tell his father the child’s history? The | 
Thaxters are as haughty in their way as the proudest ; 
noblemen in the kingdom.” 


‘‘There will be time enough to think of that half- | 


a-dozen years hence. This Gaston acknowledged to 
me that he was really no relation at all. I can’t help | 
being sure Lily’s psrents were refined and educated | 
people. Her language is peculiarly elegant, and far 
beyond her years, especially when you consider her 
horrible life with that woman.” 

“ Well, I am going tw take a ride over in that direc- 
tion. I’llcallat the Thaxters to report Ted’s progress, 
and I’ll take occasion to tell them how Lily came to 
us, and that we mean to adopt her. Once aware of 
that fact, I don’t see that they can blame us, if, half- 
a-dlozen years hence, such a thing should happen.” 

“Are you going with Rosinante?” 

“No; I think I’ll try a gallop on this new horse 
which Bailey/has sent to me for trial. He’s a noble 
creature, and, as Bailey expressed it, can hunt all 
alone. I’ve a mind to call at Poplar Reach, over in 
D—. I’ve discovered that my talented ,young con- 
tributor to the Raview is the manager there, and I 
am anxious for a talk with him. In that case, you 
must dine alone. But,as I said before, you have 
Lily. I shan’t have the rueful conscience whispering 
all the time, ‘ There’s the little woman all alone at 
home, and you mustn’t stay here among the gay 
people, keeping her waiting for you.’ So I shall stay, 
if inclined.” 

-He laughed as he said it. 

**Nevertheless, you must not remain too long,” 
answered she, with a bright smile. ‘And be careful 
with the new horse. I’d rather you took Rosinante.” 

And she helps him to get realy for the drive, and 
was at the portico when he mounted, and watched 
the caracoling of the powerful animal he rode with 
distrustful eyes. At the gateway he turned to look 
back, and seeing her still watching, waved his hand 
with all of a lover’s eagerness. 

Mrs. Monkford turned with a smile of peaceful con- 
tent, and went to find Lily, who was busy coloring a 
new picture-book from the same paint- box which was 
presently to furnish pictures for the magic lantern. 

‘“* Now we are to havem long day to ourselves,” she 
said. ‘I wonder if 1 couldn’t make a picture for the 
lantern of a gentleman galloping away out of the 
yard. That would make him laugh when he came 
home, wouldn’t it?” 

“Or one of him blowing the soap-bubbles for Ted 
and me. Wouldn’t that astonish the book-makers?” 
added Lily, gleefully. 

And Mrs. Monkford seized upon the idea, and sat 

down at the table, and presently had drawn out on 
paper the figures which were to be transferred to 
glass, and at every fresh movement of the pencil Lily 
exclaimed with wonder and admiration. 
- Mr. Monkford, meanwhile, rode on his way with a 
bright face and a light heart. As he passed the 
avenue leading into Poplar Reach, a grave-faced 
young man came cantering out. A quick conviction 
came fo James Monkford, and with an earnest gesture 
he drew the attention of the rider. 

“Can you tell me if I shall find Mr. Arthur Yelve- 
ton in at the place yonder?” he asked, courteously. 
~ The young man lifted his dark eyes with an expres- 
sion of surprise, but answered, promptly: 

“Tam Arthar Yelveton.” 

*“Humph! Upon my soul, it is just as I believed. 
Iam rejoiced to meet you. So you are my talented 
young contributor?” 

“Mr. James Monktord!” exclaimed Arthur Yelve- 
ton, a glow mounting to his very forehead. ‘Iam 
indeed honored, if you were coming to see me.” 

“And I am very proud and glad to know you. 
Which way are youriding? If toward Thaxton Close, 
I shall be very glad of your company.” 

“‘T shall consider it a great privilege and honor to 
accompany you. I had no particular destination in 
view.” 

* Come on, then. This big fellow under me will be 
as glad of company as his rider. He has been uneasy at 
every comrade he has passed. Now then, about that 
last article of yours. Ican tell you, my young friend, 
it made its mark. 1 hope you mean to give your 
talents fullscope. You ought to put away all other 
business from you, and turn exclusively to author- 
ship.” 

‘You fill me with pride and gratitude,” replied 
young Yelveton, his great deep eyes kindling like an 
eagle’s. ‘I have been frittering away my time, and 
what powers have been given me. I will not do so 
any longer.” 

“Was I rightly informed that you bave been Lady 
Fitzgerald's business agent—the manager of the 
estate?” 

‘Yes sir; but I have aiready given notice that I 
must leave the place.”’ 

“Right. right! In our line we need just as much 
devotion and absorbed attention as in any business 
But [ll be bound you have done your duty faithfully 
there. Lady Fitzgerald will miss you.” 

‘Perhaps so,” replied Arthur Yelveton, a gloomy 


unless lam mistaken you will find a wider sphere 
soon than my journal. Those wings of yours have a 
vast expansion in their power. You will soar beyond 
my following.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Arthur Yelveton; ‘‘ now you are 
too generousin your judgment. If it were any other, 
I should fear you were making sport of me.” 

‘* Well, well, we shall see. I want you to continue 
the series, and when you have all your time at your 
command you must try another subject. I could 
wish it to be abrighterone. I am afraid,”—and here 
| kind-hearted James Monkford paused and glanced 
at the stern, set lips of his companion—“ I am afraid 
' your view of life has been bleak and cold, It is very 
plain you do not love it as a happy man ought. I 
wish I might teach you to see how bitterness spoils a 
satire, and misanthropy ruins anode. That is all the 
criticism I find—that your writings show a melancholy 
temperament.” 

The young author hung his head, and was silent a 
moment; then, with a frank smile, he looked up, and 
said earnestly : 

“I thank you heartily, sir, for this hint. You are 
right; it is folly and cowardice, because one’s own 
horizon holds portentous clouds, to crowd the same 
gloomy forebodings into the clear skies of others. 
You shall not have cause for this criticism again.” 

“And I must hope that the rising sun will sweep 
your sky clear likewise.” 

Arthur Yelveton shook his head, and they rode on 
for a little time in silence, and then the conversation 
turned upon general subjects. Atthe fork of the 
roads they parted, Mr. Monkford turning his horse’s 
head into a lane which shortened the distance to 
Thaxton Close, and his companion cantering to the 
right, to make a survey of some new operation going 
on there upon a part of Lady Fitzgerald’s property, 
botb agreeing to be at the same place, at such an 
hour, on the return home. 

The young man arrived first, and waited ten, fif- 
teen, twenty minutes, without any uneasiness or 
apprehension, but when an hour passed, he began to 
be as restless and impatient as his horse. 

*¢ What can it mean?” murmured he, as he walked 
to and fro, leading the fretting animal. ‘If it was 
any other person, I should go my way, and conclude 
it was carelessness or thoughtlessness. But Mr. 
Monkford is the soul of puuctuality and kindness. 
He would not keep me waiting any more than he 
would the Duke of B—. I cannot help fearing 
something has happened.” 

He consulted his watch once more, and then spring- 
ing into the saddle, exclaimed with decision: 

‘TI will ride a little on the road, to see if there is 

sign of his coming.” 
. Saying which, he turned into the lane, and rode on 
swiftly something like half a mile, until he came to 
the plain, across which he saw the turrets of Thaxton 
Close, and every step of the road between. Nothing 
was visible. 

“Not started yet!” he muttered; ‘or is it possible 
he arrived at the rendezvous first, and rode on slowly 
to allow me to overtake him? That horse of his was 
a fiery creature, and might trouble him in waiting. 
Well, there is nothing left for me but to go back.” 

He turned around, and was riding along the lane, 
when all at once he heard a feeble halloo, which a 
moment after was followed by a shrill neigh, as of a 
horse inagony. Arthur Yelveton rode hastily until 
he came to the spot from whence the sound seemed 
to come, and he uttered an exclamation of horror and 
grief, as his eye caught view of the painful sight 
which presented itself. Springing off his horse, and 
leaping over the stile, he exclaimed: 

**Good heavens! Mr. Monkford, you are injured.” 

“Ts it you, Yelveton? Thank Heaven that some 
one hascome! {[f feared I was to perish here before I 
should make myself heard.” 

It was a task of no little difficulty, for the horse had 
fallen in leaping over the stile, breaking his own leg, 
and rolling over upon his rider, crushing his limb, 
and pinioning him so that he could not escape. 

** You are in great pain, sir. Do you think you can 
move yourself at all?” Arthur Yelveton asked, 
anxiously. 

“IT cannot be sure. I have fainted half-a-dozen 
times in trying to extricate myself, and lying here so 
long in such torment has made me weak as a baby. 
The brute has met his own punishment. There was 
a@ hunter’s halloo off here in the woods, and what did 
he do, in spite of all my efforts, but rush to this stile 
and leap over? and stepping on a stone, down he 
came; and here I have been ever since I left you.” 

“What! was the fall just after you left me? I 
thought it was on the return. My dear, dear sir, 
what tortures you have suffered! I must not delaya 
moment to do the best 1 can for your help.” 

While he spoke he was at work. He broughta 
plank he bad wrenched from the stile, and a heavy 
log he found elsewhere, to weight down the struggling 
animal's head, and then carefully pried up the flank 
under which the wounded limb was crushed, and 
slowly, and as carefully as might be, pushed away 
the form of the rider. Mr. Monkford shut his eyes 
and clenched his teeth, but had no strength to resist 
the pain, and when Arthur, with an ejaculation or 
thanksgiving, found him free, he discovered also that 
he lay like a dead man, with closed eyes, ghastly face, 
an:! cold, white lips. 

His first look made sure that it was only a fainting 
fit, and then, with wise forethought, he made his 





examina‘ion of the wounded limb, and tearing off his 





turning consciousness showed him the young man 


| tenderly bathing his face, and moistening his lips with 


the water he bad brought in his bat trom a brook, 
whose gurgle could be distinctly heard, 

*O, that water!” sighed he. ‘1 have learned 
something about the doom of Tantalus, lying here 
prisoned to the ground, and thireting fora single drop 
to cool my parched lips, with that bubble and gurgle 


' sounding all the time in my ears.” 


“Are you more comfortable now? Can I venture 
to leave you and go tor help?” 

“Hold your hat to my lips, and let me drink first 
And then pour it over the leg. How is it—crushed to 
a jelly?” 

** Not so bad as that, I hope. But since you have 
been lying so long, I don’t think there should be a 
moment’s delay in getting a surgeon here. I suppose 
you will go to Thaxton Close, and that I had better 
ride there for help?” 

“ Yes, Ll suppose so,” said Mr. Monkford, with the 
first sign of dejection. ‘ lam afraid 1 have taken my 
final leave of the Snuggery. Poor little woman! 
poor little woman! She charged me to be on my 
guard with this brute. She wanted me to take 
Rosinante. You will see that she comes to me, 
wherever I am carried?” 

** Yes sir, yes sir! I will do everything possible. 
Let me roll my coat for a pillow. Now, sir, I am 
going. Keep up a good heart, and I assure you there 
shall be no delay.” 

As he ceased, Arthur Yelveton leaped over the 
stile, mounted his own horse, and dashed furiously 
toward Thaxton Close. The news he brought roused 
the whole family, and no time was lost in fitting up 
anambulance. Ted rode foremost, carrying a basket 
of restoratives, while one of the servants was de- 
epatched ia furious haste for a surgeon. They found 
him insensible, and, at Arthur Yelveton’s suggestion, 
performed the painful task of lifting him upon their 
improvised ambulance before making any attempt at 
reviving him. ‘The surgeon met them as they entered 
the gate at Thaxton Close, and assisted in removing 
the sufferer to acouch. He worea very grave face 
as he came from his examination of the patient, 
muttering: 

“There might have been something done, if only 
he had been found as soon as the accident happened. 
Now, amputation is a for one thing, and 
fever for another.” 

Arthur Yelveton heard, and walked hastily to Mrs. 
Thaxter. 

**T promised him I would bring his wife tohim. I 
had better go at once.” 


* Ted will go with you, if you are not familiar with. 


the house. He might goalone, only he would hardly 
know how to break the news gently. Sheisa won- 
derful woman, and will bear it nobly.” 

Ted was ready witb his pony, and the two galloped 
off without any further delay. The boy was grave 
and frightened. Every now and then he raised his 
hand, and dashed away the hot tears. 

“0,” thought he, “this is hard and cruel. Just 
now, too, when Mrs. Monkford has been so good and 
kind to Lily, it doesn’t seem like Heaven’s justice.” 
And presently, after a second glance at the sad 
countenance of his companivun, he spoke his thought 
aloud. 

Arthur Yelveton listened with interest to the story 
Ted related, and his eye brightened at the boy’s en- 
thusiastic description uf the happy home the Snug- 
gery made. 

“Tt is beautiful,” said he, musingly; ‘it is beau- 
tiful that therg are homes where perfect love, and 
peace, and trust have taken up abode.” é 

‘* But to think we are going to carry such sorrow 
into it,” said Ted. ‘I cannot bear it;'it does not 
seem right.” 

‘* Heaven sees further than we, my boy. But why 
are you so confident that it is hopeless sorrow? He 
may recover.” 

“Tam afraid not, sir. Did you see Doctor Whar- 
ton’s face? He never looks so, except in cases which 
are hopeless. O, what a terrible thing it will be to 
have Mr. Monkford die! What will ever make up 
for his loss?”’ 

‘* What, indeed!’ echoed Arthur Yelveton, sadly. 

They grew more and more silent, as they neared 
the home of their injured friend, and Ted’s handker- 
chief went still more frequently to his wet eyes. The 
sunset glories were still lingering in the western 
horizon, when the tired horses and the heavy-heart- 
ed riders turned into the gateway upon the pretty 
scene. Ted tried to fall back in the shade of his 
companion. 

‘‘ They are there, sir, at the portico, watching for 
him,” faltered he. ‘O, I shall never dare to go 
forward.” 

Yes, they were both there—Mrs. Monkford, with a 
shawl thrown over her India silk dress, and Lily with 
a new scarlet riding-hood carefully wrapped around 
her, sitting on the bamboo sofa. The cheerfal tones 
of their voices came floating out to the gateway. 

**O, it is cruel, cruel!’ groaned Ted; and before 
Arthur Yelveton knew what be was doing, he had 
whirled around and gone back outside the gate. 

In the dimness, the pair on the portico mistook the 
approaching horseman for the long-watched-for mas- 
ter. A sweet chorus of welcoming voices greate| him. 

‘“‘Loiterer! you have kept us half famisued. Do 
you think we could sit down alone to supper?” said | 
Mrs. Monkford, coming forward to the steps. ‘I've 
a mind—” 
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have come with a measag: 

“A message?” repeater 
ing tones. “Then he isn 
Such a thing has not hap; 
here. It must be some ur 
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She paused abruptly, as she saw the deprecating 
gesture Arthur Yelveton could not forbear. He 
sprang from the saddle, and came towards her. 

“Itis not your husband, my dear madam, but I 
have come with a message from him.” 

“A message?” repeated Mrs. Monkford, in falter- 
ing tones. ‘Then he is not coming home to-night? 
Such a thing has not happened since we have lived 
here. It must be some unusual circumstance. But 
come in, sir,come in. Lily, dear, run in and tell 
Sarah to light the lamps in the parlor.” 

And while she spoke, Mrs. Monkford looked over 
to their single man-servant, who had come around to 
the entrance at the sound of hoof-falls, to take his 
master’s horse. 

“Take care of this gentleman’s horse, John,” said 
she. 

Mr. Yelveton stepped back to speak with the man 
himself. 

“Groom her well, but don’t give her any water till 
she iscool. She has come without flagging. And, 
my man, get ready your own horse and carriage, and 
fit the horse for swift driving. Mrs Monkford must 
go to her husband at once.” 

The man stared in stupid wonder, and a little 
dismay. 

“ You don’t mean—” said he, and stopped. 

“Your master has met with an accident,” said 
Yelveton, and went back to the mistress, who still 
stood on the threshold. 

The parlor windows were one glow of cheery light. 
Arthur Yelveton’s heart faltered, as he entered the 
bright, charming little room. 

“Some unusual affair—perhaps the presence of 
some literary celebrity has detained him there, and 
he sent you to save our alarm?” Mrs. Monkford said, 
a little wistfully, as though already a trifle homesick. 

“Not exactly that, madam; an accident, which 
prevented his return.” 

At that moment Ted Thaxter’s pale, tear-marked 
face looked in at the open door. 

“You have broken the news, have you, sir?” 
stammered he, his voice breaking down with the 
effort. 

The little woman turned around, with an eye flash- 
ing like a tigress. 

“What isit? You have not told me. Something 
dreadful has happened,” demandedshe. ‘Ted, Ted, 
he was to visit you—what bas happened?” 

“That horse—that miserable horse!’ was all Ted 
could articulate. 

Mrs. Monkford’s face turned deadly pale.” She 
clasped her hands piteonsly, and exclaimed: 

“My husband is killed! James Monkford is 
dead!” : 

“No, no,” answered ‘Arthur Yelveton, hastily. 
‘He is badly burt, but not dead. We all hope that 
he will recover. I have come to take you to him, as 
T promised bim I would.” 

“He wants me. James wants me. O,I must be 
calm and steady!” exclaimed she, turning her dry 
eyes piteously to him. é 

“Yes; undoubtedly you will be a great help to 
him, as well as inexpressible comfort. He suffers se- 
verely. The horse fell, and rolled over upon him, 
breaking his leg. He is at Thaxton Close, and if you 
will be ready, the man will soon bring your carriage 
to the door.” 

He would not grieve her with the cruel description 
of her husband’s sufferings while waiting for help. 

* Only a limb broken,” murmured she. ‘ Heaven 
be praised that itis no worse! I must be ready at 
once. Lily, call Sarah to put up my wrappers, while 
I get ready some of his clothes, and that jelly he is 
80 fond of. Do you think, sir, it will be impossible to 
bring him home? He will be so much more content- 
ed here.” 

“T hardly think it would be safe; but when I left. 
we were scarcely aware of the extent of his injuries ” 

She shuddered, and then hurried away. The little 
girl,in a quiet, womanly way, had performed her 
errand. Shecame beck now, and went up to Ted 
Thaxter, who stood the picture of inconsolable 
dismay. 

“Ted Thaxter,” said she, “it is something more 
terrible than his leg broken. My new father is going 
to die?” 

**O Lily, I'm afraid so!”? burst forth the boy. ‘I 
am so frightened about him! He looks like one dead 
now, anil Doctor Wharton shook his head when he 
came away.” 

Arthur Yelveton was touched by the expression of 
the sweet little face, which he observed now for the 
first time. 

*O Ted,” cried Lily, in a low, agonized voice, ‘if 
only I might die for him, and give him back to her! 
What will she do without him, when she loves him 
8o?”? 

“ Dear child,” said Arthur taking the little trem- 
bler up in his arms, “ you must not give up hope so 
suddenly. Master Thaxter has never seen any one 
very ill, and Mr. Monkford’s paleness frightened him. 
T by no means despair of his recovery, although I 
cannot deny that this is a very serious accident.” 

She looked up gratefully in his face. 

“Thank you, sir; O, thank you, sir! It is so much 
to have even a little hope.” 

The beautiful blue eyes were shining through a soft 
dew of tears, The golden curls were pushed back, 
and showed the full, white furehead, with its deticate 
tracery of veins at the temple. Arthur Yelveton 
bent his head, and kissed her with sudden vehemence. 

“Who was it for?” asked Lilv, looking up into his 
face with those grave, precious eyes of hers. ‘ Who 
did you think I was, when you kissed me?” 

Arthur colored slightly, as he replied: 


“Part for yourself, my dear, and part for a little 
fellow to whom you bear a likeness, which struck me 
at the moment.” 

“What is his name?” asked Lily again, with an 
eager look on her face. 

Arthur Yelveton could not exactly tell why, but 
the question annoyed him. He answered her at once, 
however: 

“His name is Dick. 
son I mean.” 

Lily sighed, and gently stepped down from his 
knee. 

‘** Now,” said she, ‘I must go to help my new 
mother. I wish she would take me with her. I 
would not make any trouble, nor disturb him in the 
least.” 

She repeated this wish to Mrs. Monkford when she 
came in cloaked and hooded. 

“If it is the worst we tear, darling, I will send for 
you; and if such a thing is possible, I shall have him 
brought home. I know he will be happiest here. 
Be good and quiet, and in your innocent prayers to- 
night, remember him. Now, Mr. Yelveton, I am 
ready. You will leave your horse, and go in the 
carriage. We can send it to you to-morrow.” 

“And I will stay here till morning. I would rather 
go back in the daylight,” exclaimed Ted. ‘ Please 
let me stay, Mrs. Monkford.” 

**] have no objection, I am sure. Lily will eat 
her supper with you, then. I have given Sarah 
what directions I can think of. But they are few, 
because—because I seem all the time to see him suf- 
fering and calling for me.” 

She shuddered as she spoke, and went hastily out, 
but came back as hastily. 

**Mr. Yelveton, [ beg your pardon. I am taking 
you on this hurried journey again without a particle 
of refreshment. Please come out. The table is all 
waiting—waiting for him.” she added, with a sob in 
the voice, although her face was still steeled to its 
unnatural calm. 

“Twill not detain you an instant, madam,” he 
said. ‘If the carriage is ready, let us proceed at 
once. But it would be better for you to take a cup 
of tea, at least. It would fit you better for the night 
before you.” 

*“You are right. I must keep myself well and 
strong. He must lack no care from any weakness of 
mine. Come, we will wait for the tea.” 

It occupied but a few moments, for, despite her 
heroic efforts, Mrs. Monkford could not eat. Arthur 
Yelveton would not detain her an instant, and was 
the first to rise. The children came also to look out, 
and follow the carriage with wistful eyes, and to 
clasp each other by the hand with overflowing tears, 
as the last rumble of the wheels died away. 

The Snuggery, for the first time in its experience, 
was without master or mistress. 


It is Lady Fitzgerald’s little 





CHAPTER X. 


THE carriage had scarcely disappeared, and the 
children were yet in the doorway, when a man was 
seen by them coming rapidly down the walk. 

‘*Some one is coming to tell that he is dead!’ ex- 
claimed Ted, in a tone of keen alarm; for he could 
not recover from the sheck he had received from the 
sight of Mr. Monkford’s deathly face and horribly 
crushed limbs, and every nerve was quivering with 
grief and horror. 

No, O no,” returned Lily, more steadily, bending 
down to examine the advancing figure more closely. 
** I think—yes, I am sure it is Uncle Nick.” 

* O Uncle Nick, I am so glad to see you!” she 
added, running down the steps to meet him. ‘It is 
so long since you were here, and we have had such 
sad news to-night, and are so lonely and dreary!” 

‘© My darling, my darling! What, are you well 
enough to be out here?” exclaimed Nick, catching 
her up, and covering the little bands, and the fair 
forehead, and even the golden curls, with his kisses. 

“‘O yes, Iam well, now. I ride, and walk, and 
play out in the sun, and am happy as the day is long; 
only to-night, for we have had terrible news to-night, 
Urcle Nick, and Mrs. Monkton—mother, you know 
—has gone tohim. He is hurt terribly, and Ted is 
afraid he will die.”’ 

‘Who is hurt?” asked Nick, still fondling the 
little hands. 

‘‘ Mr. Monkford, sir,” answered Ted, ‘terribly 
hurt. Such a sight I never saw, and Doctor Wharton 

shock bis head when he came away, and, at the very 
best, there must be an amputation, he said. 

And in rather incoherent language Ted told the 
story. Nick was greatly concerned, and looked as 
sorrowful and dismayed as they could ask. 

“I’m sorry, I’m dreadful sorry, on my own ac- 
count, and my heart bleeds for them,” said he, shak- 
ing his head dismally. ‘ Maybe this explains the 
shadow which has been hanging on me all the week. 
It would be a woful thing, just now, if this should 
cast you adrift once more, Lily.” 

‘It wont cast her adrift,” replied Ted, promptly 

‘‘ Mrs. Monkford will love her, and need her, all the 
more, if anything really happens to him. But Lily, 
you oughtn’t to stay out here. There’s Sarah calling 
you.” 
«Let vs go in, all of us, into the sitting-room. I’m 
so glad Uncle Nick has come! It wont seem quite so 
dismal without them.” said Lily. And still holding 
Nick Gaston’s hand, she led the way. 

Sarah, on perceiving who was with them, went out 
to her own supper. 

Lily put Nick into an arm-chair, and got up upon 
his knee. He held her closely, but remained with 





drooping head and disturbed face, saying not a word 
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break the spell of silence upon him. She finally 
slipped down, and brought to Ted a great book of 
engravings and legends, which Mr. Monkford had 
recently received from the publishers, to be reviewed ; 
and when he was fairly interested in it, she left him, 
and came back to her place on Nick’s knee. 

“You are very much troubled, Uncle Nick,” whis- 
pered she. 

“Vm thinking a good deal. I don’t know but [ 
ought to have told him your story, Lily. He hada 
sound judgment, and‘ could have helped me to the 
best way of going to work. It will be a blow to lose 
him, in case—in case some one else plays me false. I 
thought I wouldn’t tell him a word until I could tell 
him all; and now, now that there’s a fear of losing 
his help, I’m frightened lest I have done wrong.”’ 

“You cid what you thought was best; that is 
enough. And maybe you wont lose him. The gen- 
tleman told me he had a great deal of hope about 
him.” 

‘* What gentleman?” 

‘*T don’t know who he was. He came for Mrs. 
Monkford, and he took me up and kissed me, part, 
he said, for myself, and part for a little boy I looked 
like; and the boy’s name is Dick, and he is Lady 
Fitzgerald’s son. I saw him, in his velvet jacket and 
gold buttons, once, when I was at Dame Higginson’s. 
I remembered him, when he told me.” 

Nick was holding her hands with a grasp that 
pained her. 

“A gentleman, and he said that! What was he 
like? Had he blue eyes, and fair hair, and a gay 
smile?” 

No, O no, nothing like that. He was dark, and 
grave, and sorrowful, and his eyes were black, and 
so was his hair.” 

Nick Gaston drew a long breath of relief. 

“You frightened me. I was afraid he had ferreted 
you out.” 

“ He— who?” questioned Lily, wonderingly. 

“One who says he will bea friend, but who has 
hitherto been an enemy. I trust him, and yet I do 
not trust,’ he said, musingly. ‘‘Iam to meet him 
to-morrow, and—and—I am oppressed with a strange 
foreboding—that is all, Lily; and you will see what 
you have told me about this accident does not help 
me to be lighter of heart.” 3 

Lily, scarcely knowing what answer she ought to 
give, for lack of any better, reached up and kissed 
him. He folded her close to his breast, in which she 
could hear his heart beating tumultuously. 

** Lily, Lily,” cried he, “ your innocent affection is 
all the joy and happiness I know! Heaven surely 
will not be less merciful in its judgments there than 
here. I will not fear—I do not fear. You will re- 
member that I said it, if—” 

“If what, Uncle Nick?” questioned Lily, in a 
troubled voice. 

‘If the time should come when I shall not be here 
to tell you about it.” 

She did not or would not understand him. 

‘* You are not going away, Uncle Nick, are you?” 

“Not that I know of, Lily. But this bas set me to 
thinking how accidents may come anyhow, any- 
where, and every one should be in readiness. The 
proofs that are needed, for your case, are in a secret 
hiding-place. Perhaps, after I have this talk with 
him, I had best give them intosome responsible care, 
and put the whole affair into the hands of some good, 
just man. I am thiuking it is hardly wise in me to 
keep such secrecy. I have been worrying over it, 
ever since I was here before, and I had half deter- 
mined to tell Mr. Monkford everything this very 
night. But tbat, you see, can’t be.”’ 

He was evidently talking as much to himself as to 
her, and Lily, though she kept her eyes wistfully 
upon his face, did not interrupt him. 

** Yes,” he went on, “just as soon as I’ve had this 
one talk with him, I'll settle the matter. I was 
troubled enough before, that I had to fail because 
they put me on the night werk. But I sent him word, 
and he set this night that’s coming. I said 1’d trust 
him that much, to wait till the time he set, and I 
will. It is hard for me, that will need so much par- 
don myself, to be harsh, even with him. I'll give 
him this one chance to do right. 1 will, let it cost me 
what it may.” 

“Dear Uncle Nick,” said Lily, filled with vague 
alarm, “‘ dcn’t be careless, will you?” 

‘*No, little one, not careless at all, and very, very 
careful of yourinterest. I wont take them about 
with me, after this. I’ll give them into safe keeping. 
Sure enough, what if anything should happen to me? 
Who would look after your being righted, and what 
would there be to show forit? Yes, I must be care- 
ful, very careful, and I will.” 

And his hand crept to his vest, and his fingers 
closed over the wooden handle of the dagger that 
never left him, night or day. 

Ted, by this time, had got through his book. He 
laid it down, and came over to them, heaving a heavy 
sigh. ; 

* O dear, whata dismal evening! I wish I knew—” 

**So do J,” echoed Lily. ‘O, if I could only know 
he would be well again, it seems to me nothing else 
would ever trouble me.” 

Nick Gaston looked at her wistfully. 

* Do you already love him so much?” he asked. 

“ Very much, and for her sake still more, because 
—because she is like my own mother, and she can- 
not be happy without him, you know.” And thena 
moment after she added, turning to him with one of 
her loving smiles: 

** But I love you just as well, Uncle Nick, you must 





never forget that.” 


though with many innocent devices, Lily tried to 
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“And I love you, Lily, so much that whatever risk 
I have run, whatever comes of it, I only count it 
pleasure and profit, if it brings you to your rights. 
Never forget that, Lily.” 

There was a solemnity in the tone which surprised 
Ted Thaxter, and he asked, presently: 

“Ts your work at the mill dangerous? Have any 
hands been killed there?” 

“I don't know, I'm sure, all things are dangerous, 
under certain circumstances.” 

Lily went to the table and took up a little box, and 
hunting among the printed cards there, brought forth 
one, and read the Bible text engraved upon it. 

** Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night; 
nor for the arre= that flieth by day.” 

**Mamma gave it tome yesterday,” saidshe. “I 
did not think then I should find so much comfort 
from it.” 

** Read it again. Lily,” said Nick, in a low voice. 

She read it, and found other verses, still more com- 
forting. He listened with grave, quiet attention, 
only saying: 

‘Tt was one good thing in Dame Higginson that 
she allowed you to learn to read.” 

“Ah yes, but the kind Sunday school teacher 
bribed her to obtain her consent. I shall give my 
gratitude to that kind lady rather than to Dame Hig- 
ginson.”’ 

But here Sarah, who had looked in two or three 
times, and withdrawn, came to say that it was an 
hour past the little girl’s bed time, and she must really 
go. Lily rose obediently, although it was plain to see 
she shrank from the lonely room and the long hours 
of the night. She went to put away her cards, but 
Nick Gaston called her back. 

* Give me that one you read first. 
till I come again.” 

She hunted it out, and handed it to him with a 
smile. He put it carefully in his pocket, and rose to 
take leave. 

“Well, good-night, darling Lily. I shall come 
again soon, because I shall be anxious to hear from 
Mr. Monkford.” 

* Good-night, Uncle Nick; good-night, Ted,” said 
Lily. 

Nick had already crossed the threshold, but he 
turned back, with a smile, half-playful half-solemn. 

**One more kiss, Lily.” 

She gave it, with both arms around his neck, and 
ran back to Sarah, unwilling to keep her waiting. 

* You’ll come ugain soon, Uncle Nick.” 

** Yes, darling.” 

And they parted thus, and there was never anoth- 
er meeting on earth for these two—never another. 
So impotent and futile are human plans and 
promises! ? 

Lily went away to her bed, but had such grave, 
wakeful eyes that Sarah had compassion, and sat 
down beside ber, and talked soothingly a long while, 
telling over about all the people she had ever known 
who had been unfortunate enough to break a limb, 
and how, of them all, not one bad ever died. And 
Lily repeated her text, and smiled hopefully, and 
presently the gold-fringed eyelids dropped softly to 
the pure, pale cheek, the breath came regularly and 
gently between the rosy lips, and Lily was sweetly 
asleep. Sarah stood looking at her in silent com- 
miseration. 

“She has a tender heart of her own, dear little 
thing! and who would think, by her looks, she came 
here like a beggar? If the master is really to die 
who knows what will become of her? Poor little 
thing!” 

And then Sarah went down to cheer up Master 
Ted, who was heartily homesick, wishing that he 
had gone home, 2z< braved whatever news might be 
there, rather than remained here in suspense, in a 
house that seemed to have lost all its sunshine and 
beauty. She at last persuaded him to go to a cham- 
wer he had always occupied on his visits to the 
Snuggery; and once there he yielded to the fatigue 
and rezction of the day’s extreme excitement, and, 
notwithstanding iis declaration that he “should 
not sleep.a wink the night long,” half an hour's ac- 
quaintance with the pillow took him into sound 
slumber. 

And afar on the dim highway Nick Gaston, or 
Oliver Orr, as was réaiiy his rightful name, was bur- 
rying forward toward the mill in which be was to 
keep the night watch, his heart very full, and yet 
not all of bitter or unhappy memories, for he con- 
tinued to repeat te himself the comforting words of 
the text Lily had given him. 

Bat he and Lily were never to look upon each 
other’s mortal faces again, never again. 


I will keep it 
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A KEEN TRICK. 

There was a celebrated pigeon-shooter. He was 
an excellent shot; but, owing to a defective vision, 
he shot indifferently when he had no glass in his eye. 
There was a great match, and he (!et us call him P.) 
was there, glass in eye. It may be that he took 
sweet counsel with friends; it may be that, like the 
Irishman, he was too clever to Jet any one into 
his secrets, and conspired by himself. But he step- 
ped forward to take his place, and just 4s be raised 
his gun, the glass fell from his eye, struck the lock, 
and was smashed. He used the worst of language, 
but he said that he should shoot. Betting instantly 
and largely altered, and heavy odds were laid against 
him. Which odds being taken, he took out another 
glass, and slew all his pigeons. 





From the mysteries of religion the veil is seldom to 





be drawn; from the mysteries of love, never. 
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THE TABLES TURNED. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 


————ree 


{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 167.] 


Having given the first act in this little comedy, 
the others can easily be imagined, so, prewising 
that they followed in due and wortby succession, we 
will skip them for the last, which opened rather un- 
expectedly. 

One of Carroll's favorite haunts was a little green 
dell, vine-curtained and moss-carpeted, through 
which Stony Brook ran. Here be had often sat with 
Laura, and here, one afternoon, he had wandered by 
himself. Always a restless experimentalist, he bad 
not been there long before it eccurred to him that if 
he could surmount the difficulties of sketching in 
such a positicn, the top of a tree would + fford hima 
much more extended view. From thought to action 
was a quick step with him, ard hardly had he re- 
solved to make the attempt before he was half way 
up a tree whose wide spread branches, bending near 
the ground, ¢ffered an excell: nt hold. Nimble as a 
cat, he was soon snugly ensconced near the top, 
portfolio and all. 

The sketch was not much more than outlined, 
when a sound of approaching voices made him turn, 
to see Laura Wheaton and Mabel Ives enter the 
grove by a path leading from a direction opposite to 
that beneath his eyes. His first thought was todrop 
down upon them at once, but a spirit of mischief 
suggested that before making a final descent it 
would be well to astonish them with a variety of 
mysterious sounds, proceeding, apparently, from the 
heavens above. Laura’s first speech, however, 
turned the current of his thoughts in quite a differ- 
ent direction. 

“‘TIsn’t this a lovely place!” exclaimed Mabel, en- 
thusiastically, sitting down on a morsy old log by 
the brook. & 

“ Yes,” replied Laura, with a little laugh, such as 
the young man had occasionally heard from her 
lips before, but the full meaning of which he had 
not till then realized. ‘‘This is where Mr. Carroll 
comes to make love tome! Such nonsense as some 
of his speeches are!” 

This was altogether too near the truth not toanger 
Carroll. A dark red flush came over bis cheek, and 
he abandoned any idea of the theatrical appearance 
or the surprise which he had contempiated. To our 
young artist, who was very far from perfect, and 
whose school of life had not tanght him an extreme 
punctiliousness in some points, i seemed the best 
thing he could do to sit still and listen to the amaz- 
ing developments now taking place in the character 
of this girl, whom, during these summer months, he 
had akernately quizzed and flattered, without a 
suspicion that she was other than_the sweet simple- 
ton she seemed. 

*T really wonder, sometimes,”’ continued Laura, 
in a severely meditative tone, “ that he does not see 
Iam laughing at him! I suppose it is because he 
has such a fund of ‘conceit that it seems impossible 
to him that anybody could laugh at ‘ our artist, Mr. 
Carroll!’ Q dear, if I’ve learned nothing else, this 
summer, I’ve learned to be heartily sick of all that 
rubbish about art and artists!—I don’t believe that 
he himself understands half the terms he uses.” 

‘Now, Laura.your dislike for him makes you un- 
just,” remonstrated Mabel. ‘I’msure, Thorpe—Mr. 
Sunderland— says Mr. Carroll is considered an artist 
of very great promise.” 

**¢Tall oaks from little acorns grow,’ ’’ quoted 
Laura, scornfully. ‘* How he’ll have to change if he 
ever does amount to anything! Of course, Mabel, I 
expect you to agree with everything that Thorpew 
says. I’msure I’m out of all patience with yot! 
After that abominable agreement that we heard him 
make, I should think you would have more p=fde.” 

At these words Mabel [ves colored faintly. 


may think. I have seen how things were going for to get me in} 


ever so long—” 


bel. ‘ When do you think he will ask you--” 

For the first time, a burning blush mounted even 
to Laura’s brow. 

“Only let him try it!” she exclaimed, defiantly. 
* I’ve been waiting just for that. I[’ll humiliate him 
as much as he meant todo by me. I tell you, Ma- 
bel,” she went on with rising anger, “ I never hated 
any one so much in my life. To conclude at first 
sight that I was a fool, and then deliberately plot to 
quiz me forit! If he had been a brainless simpleton 
himeelf, I should not have minded s» much, but the 
whole thing is so unkind and dishonorable, so much 
below what he ought to be, that I have no patience 
when I think of him.” 

Which somewhat contradictory speech, consider- 
ing the low mental estimate which she had lately 
given of the yourg man, Miss Laura concluded with 
kindling eyes and cheeks. 

Mabel Ives looked slyly at her friend. 

“It was an unkind thing for him to do,” she said, 
quietly, “‘ for you know, Laura, you might have fallen 
in love with him, and then—”’ 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Mabel,’’ retorted Laura, 
somewhat crossly. ‘‘ Now if you have rested long 
enough, suppose we walk on. I want to be getting 
home.” 

Carroll, left alone, decided that it was high time 
for him, too, to be getting home. So, the young la- 
dies well out of sight, he descended with his untin- 
ished sketch, walking along with anything but pleas- 
ant reflections. 

On entering his room he found Thorpe Sunderland, 
who, extended full length, was reading a novel and 
groaning over the hardness of the old chintz-covered 
sofa. Without a word Carroll passed him and sat 
down to a savage and solitary smoke. 

“ What horribly bad tobacco!” remarked Thorpe, 
presently, with a sniff of disgust. Carroll deigned 
no answer. 

“T say, Carroll,” said Thorpe, again, in a few min- 
utes more, during which the room had been steadily 
filling with smoke, “if you must make the place such 
a beastly den, just open that window, will you?” 

“Open it yourself, if you want it,’”? was the polite 
reply. 

Thorpe Sunderland closed his book with a yawn, 
and turned around. 

‘“‘ What’s the matter, my dear fellow?”’ he said; to 
which the “dear fellow” did not trouble himself to 
return an answer. 

“Tf you will smoke the village tobacco, you must 
expect to be goaded to desperation,” pursued Thorpe, 
philosophically, which observation also was met with 
silence. 

“Seen anything of the young ladies?” he asked, 
changing the sul ject. 

* Hang it all!” exploded Carroll, dashing down his 
meerschaum. 

“Agreed! but that is hardly an answer to my ques- 
tion whether—” 

** Sunderland,” interrupted Carroll, ‘‘ are you de- 
termined to talk about them?” 

‘* Why, yes, [think so. I’venothing better to do.” 

** Well, then, put down the window, and lock the 
door, and put a cover over the key-hole!—By Jove! 
I’ve a mind never to say another word in any room 
that isn’t sealed and padded!” 

“What is the long and short of all this, Carroll?” 
asked Thorpe, staring at his friend with a half idea 
that he might have gone suddenly erazy. 

“The long and short of it,” answered Carroll, 
grimly, ‘‘is that we have been imposed upon from 
first to last. Those girls are no more simpletons 
than we are—nor half so much. It seems they over- 
heard every word of our conversation, that first night, 
and the agreement we made;—listening at the win- 
dow, I suppose.” 

Whew!” ejaculated Thorpe, too much overcome 
for articulate words. 

Then Carroll told him everything, with many fierce 





‘TI don't agree with everything that Mg. Sunder- 
land says, Laura, but I do like him, in spite of that 
agreement, about which, as you know, he was not 
nearly as much to blame as Mr. Carroll.” 

*°O yes, heap it allon the head of Carroll!” men- 
tally soliloquized that gentleman, in his lofty perch. 

**Mr. Carroll! O yes, we all understand what he 
is!” replied Laura, laughing. ‘“ After all, Mabel, I 
don’t think he bas had it quite hisown way. I never 
shall forget his face when I pretended to take him 
for a hair-dresser. I knew just where to attack him, 
for 1 saw at once that he was vain of his black eyes 
and curls. Fancy his always opening his eyes at me 
in what I suppose he considers a striking way, when 
he makes a particularly silly speech! Really, if he 
does it again, I shall advise him to wear goggles. 
I imagine he would hardly trouble himself to be so 
theatrical with me, if he knew that I had taken him 
off in every one of his attitudes!” 

‘* The deuce you have!” thought Carroll, fiercely, 
while again the dark blood surged up to his cheek. 

** How long do you suppose it will be before Mr. 
Sunderland cffers himself?” asked Laura, reflec- 
tively. Mabel started. 

** Offers himself?” she cried. ‘‘ Do you mean—” 

“ O, not to me; you needn’t be jealous,” said Lau- 
ra, laughing, ‘‘ How long betore he will ask you 
to become Mrs. Sunderland?” 

‘* What an idea!’ exclaimed Mabel, tarning away 
her head. ‘Of course you don't expect that he’ll do 
anything of the sort?” 

“Of course I do, and of course I expect that you 





will say yes. O, I’m not blind, Mabel, whatever you 


ts interspersing the narration. 

**To be so taken in, confound it! and by two gir’s! 
‘That’s what hurts the most,” he said, hotly. 

“ Well, for that matter, Carroll,” began Thorpe, in 
a certain deliberate manner, “l’ve been convinced, 
for a long time, that we were mistaken in our esti- 
mate of them—of Mabel Ives, at least.” 

“You needn’t trouble yourself to make that ex- 
ception, Sunderland. Laura Wheaton's the brightest 
of the two. Her words fairly cut me like so many 
knife-blades. Heaven knows I couldn’t have felt 
worse if she’d been scalping me.” 

‘Well, Mabel’s biight enough for me,” answered 
Thorpe, contentedly. ‘I don’t care for a wife quite 
so much in the tomahawk style. Whatare you cpen- 
ing your eyes at, Carroll?” 

Don't, Thorpe! if you have any regard for me, 
don’t allude to my eyes! I swear I’ll never look any- 
body in the face again,” added poor Carroll, gloomily, 
oppressed with a remembrance of Laura’s unsparing 
comments on tbat subject. 

Thorpe Sunderland laughed. 

‘Well, for what I was about to say—Of course I 
meant to cfter myself to Miss Ives, sooner or later, and 
if she is in as forgiving a mood as you report, I’1] lose 
no time about it, fur fear the wind should change, 
you know. And I say, old fellow,” bending confi- 
dentially forward, ‘* suppose that we both do our little 
affair together?” 

“No, thank you,” responded Carroll, quickly. “I 
don’t want a wife at all, much less one with sucha 
demon of a terper as that girl's. I'll tell you what 
[ will do, though; I’ll have my revenge. She planned 
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roughly humble her!” 

Thorpe Sunderland shrugged his shoulders. 

“Playing with edge-tools,” suid he. “I should 
think you would be afraid of the scalping process.” 

“War to the knife!” exclaimed Carroll, with a 
dramatic flourish, his spirits quite reviving at the 
prospect of the coming excitement. 

“Very god; but be careful that you don’t cut 
your own fingers, my boy.” 

Thorpe Sunderland was careful to improve his op- 
portunity with Mabel. The constant association of 
those summer months had ripened the first friend- 
ship into a warmer fe ling, and when he asked her to 
become his wite, she consented, afterward preceed- 
ing mildly to question him concerning his share in 
that agreement which had alrealy caused so much 
trouble. Thorpe did not prove it very difficult to 
make his peace, fur Mabel, whose lack of spirit Laura 
had often lamented, apparently found it quite easy to 
forgive her lover. So, steered into a quiet haven 
themselves, they watched the other two struggling 
through the breakers. 

Carroll, never over-fond of regarding advice, had 
managed to do the very thing against which Thorpe 
had warned him. He had cut bis own fingers most 
unquestionably; in other words, while endeavoring 
to make Laura Wheaton in love with himself, be had 
fallen deeply and desperately in love with ber. That 
was nothing surprising, to be sure, for Laura, as 
clever as she was pretty, had, too, a way of being ir- 
resistibly winning when she chose; us choose just 
now she did, for, having discerned Carroll’s game, 
she was determined to baftla it. So matters went for 
awhile, each striving to ensnare the other, until Car- 
roll—suddenlyv, atter his common custom—made a 
complete surrender. 

It would be hard to say exactly what was the wea- 
pon that finally defeated him: whether some unusu- 
ally sweet smile, or rosy blush, or other feminine 
wile; but, at any rate, he was conquered and did not 
scruple*to own it. Forgetful or regardless of all that 
he bai said to Thorpe, he did the very thing which 
he had vowed never to do, and she had vowed to 
make him do. He offered himself to Laura! 

She looked up at him in silence fur a moment after 
he spoke. 

“You must give me time to consider,” she said, 
when he very quickly began to show signs of impa- 
tience. “It is so sudden! I-—I will tell you to- 
night.”’ 

With this Carroil was forced to be content. Con- 
tent, however, he was not, and he waited, with only 
outward calmness, for the ending of a day which 
seemed to him some twenty times its usual length. 

But when evening came at last, Miss Laura, capri- 
cious after the manner of her sex, did not appear 
anxious to afford him any opportunity for private 
conversation. She developed a sudden and remark- 
able fondness for the society of Mabel Ives, and, re- 
sisting Carroll’s various ingenious pretexts for getting 
her alone, remained beside her friend, until the lat- 
ter went off with Thorpe Sunderland on a moonlight 
stroll so obviously lover-like that the interruption of 
a third was an evident impossibility. 

Before they were fairly out of sight Carroll 
was beside Laura, bending over her, and, much 
against her will, holding her hand ina grasp from 
which she could not free it. 

“T want my answer, Laura,” he said, with a balf- 
repressed fierceness which made her blush and 
tremble. . 

For a moment she hesitated nervously. 

“Let go my hand, please,” she, said. “ Well, if 
you will have it—there’s your answer, Mr. Carroll.” 

With that she gave him a paper, which, in some 
surprise, he took, and looked atin the clear mocii- 
light. . 

It was a caricature of the declaration scene, repre- 
senting Carroll, in the character cf a hair-dresser, 
skillfully manipulating the fair curls which he had 
touched with such a lingering tenderness in the mo- 
ment when, leaning above her, he had told her of his 
love. The likeness of the young man was admirably 
hit off. 

It was a revenge as complete as she could have de- 

sired, and more cutting than she knew. Carroll was 
Southern-born, and the mingled mortification, pain 
and disappointment of th's sudden blow, quite broke 
down the self-control that habit had acquired over 
the Southern passion of his nature. He tore the 
paper in shreds and stamped on the fragments, he 
gasped out some inarticulate words of rage, he tight- 
ened his grasp on Laura’s hand until it fairly ached; 
finally, dropping his bold, he threw himself down on 
the low porch step, and buried his face in his 
hands. 
* Then there wassilence. Laura was not only fright- 
ened and hurt, but not a little remorseful at the part 
which she had played. The wound was so much 
deeper than she had intended! She looked down at 
the motionless form at her feet, and wondered if he 
really did care so very much for her, and if he ever 
would forgive her, and— 

And with that she spoke. 

“Mr. Carroll?” 

No answer. 

‘“‘Mr. Carroll, wont you please forgive me?” 

Still neither voice nor motion. By this time Laura 
got thoroughly uneasy. 

“Larry,” she ventured, a third time, “do you 
think I should have dared to treat you so cruelly if— 
if I had not loved you—Larry!” And now her fin- 
gers found their way among his curls. 
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“But I thought you did not want a wife with such 
ademon of a temper, Carroll?” remarked Thorpe, 
some time later. “1 thought your sole object was to 
humble Miss Laura thoroughly? What did I warn 
you about edge-tools, eh, old fellow?” 

“ Well, Thorpe,” answered Carroll, boldly, “ the 
truth is, she had turned the tables on me so com- 
pletely in everything else, it seemed hardly worth 
while to stand out about a trifle!” 

“A very wise conclusion,” said Thorpe Sunderland, 
with a laugh. 
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[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union } 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


MAJOR GENERAL SAMUEL ELBERT, 


A PATRIOTIC and distinguished officer in the war 
of the American Revolution, was born in Prince Wil- 
liam’s Parish, South Carolina, in 1740. His father 
wasa Baptist clergyman, who, with his wife. emi- 
grated from England to this country, and settled in 
South Carolina. At an early age he left both of his 
parents, and went to Savannah to seek employment, 
He afterward» engaged in business, and was actively 
ewployed when the outbreaks commenced which led 
to the Revolution. On the 4th of June, 1774, he was 
chosen captain of a company of grenadiers, raised for 
the maintenance of the liberties of the American ol- 
onies. On the 221 of June, 1775, he was one of the 
Council of Safety, which consisted of the following 
patriots: George Walton, William Le Conte, Francis 
H. Havris, William Younge, George Houstoun, Wil- 
liam Ewen, John Glen, Samuel E bert, Basil Cowper, 
and Joseph Clay. At the same time the General As- 
sembly of Georgia passed a resolution to raise a 
battalion of Continental troops, and on the 4th of 
February, 1776, the following tield-«fficers were ap- 
pointed: Lachlan McIntosh, Colonel; Samuel EI- 
bert, Lieutenant-Colonel; Joseph Habersham, Major. 
Soon after he was appointed with Edward Teltair and 
Joseph Habersham, a committee to supply the prov- 
iuce with arms and ammunition. On the 16th of 
September, 1776, he was promoted to the rank of 
colonel; and in May; 1777, he commanded an expe- 
dition intended by President Gwinnet, of Georgia, fur 
the reduction of East Florida; but they failed in their 
object, and after some skirmishing, the troops were 
withdrawn. Onthe 19th of April, 1778, Coionel El- 


bert, with the troops under his command, made an . 


attack on a number of British vessels at anchor at 
Frederica; where he captured three vessels without 
having a single man wounded. 

The troops under his command at the battle of 
Savannah, on the 29th of December, 1779, madea 
brave but ineffectual resistance. At the battle of 
Briar Creek, on the 3d of March, 1779, Gene e, 
of North Carc lina, com ded the pins forces, 
who were completely surprised and defeated. Colonel 
Elbert rallied a few of his command, and fought until 
he was struck down. He was then on the point of 
being despatched by a soldier with uplifted bayonet, 
when he made the Masonic sign of distress. An offi- 
cer saw it and instantly responded; he stayed the 
sturdy arm of the soldier, and Elbert’s life was saved 
by the benevolent principles of brotherly love, though 
among enemies; even in the heat and hurry of the 
battle. While a prisoner on parole in the British 
camp, Colonel Elbert was treated with great respect 
and kindness. 

When the Southern States were overrun by the 
British troops, after the fall of Charleston, Colonel 
Elbert, having been exchanged, went North, and of- 
fered his services to General Washington. 

At the siege of Yorktown, Colonel Elbert had 
charge of the grand deposit of arms and military 
stores, a post of honor and great trust. At the close 
of the war he was elected major general of the State 
forces. In 1785, he was elected governor of the State, 
by a vote almost unanimous. General Elbert died 
at Savannah, on the 21 of November, 1788, at the age 
of forty-eight. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE SABBATH. 

This characteristic feature of the first day of the 
week is one of the most remarkable in the history of 
the world. In mountain recesses, in rural hamlets, 
in hoary cathedrals, and humble chapels, in ships far 
off on the sea, in the distant wilderness settlement, 
amidst the most civilized nations and amongst the 
rudest barbarians, wherever the Christian community 
exists, there, as a rule, is found Christian worship 
upon this day. From the snows of Labrador in the 
north, to the Coral Islands in the south, from the 
plains of India, in the east, across Africa and Europe, 
and on to the Rocky Mountains of the far west, when 
the sun ushers in this day of the Lord, it ushers in & 
day of worship for all ranks and conditions of men. 
On this day tens of thousands of Uhbristian ministers 
read from the Bible, and offeryap prayer in the midst 
of millions who gather round them, listening to theit 
words, or joining in their devotions, while angels bear 
the mighty hallelujah chorus of praise rising from 
the earth to the throne of God. Itis not too much 
to say, that without Sunday, the church of Christ 
could not as a visible society exist on eart). 
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~ HOME OF THE LOCUST. 


Ir is usual to remark that nothing turns the locust 
aside from the track he has selected; but this must 
be understood of ordinary obstacles existing in a tol- 
erably level country. He never attempts to scale 
Lebanon or Anti-Leb » from which he is scared 
away by the snows, the forests, and the moisture 
they hold in theirembrace. He is a dry animal, and 
accords his horrid preference to hot and arid regions. 
It is only when he ceases to be a free agent that he 
traverses great rivers and seas, when he has been 
caught up in the gripe of the whirlwind, and dashed 
forward involuntarily into places which he knows 
not, and if any choice were left him, would shrink 
from with abhorrence. If, in June or July, you 
happen to be traversing the burning belt of the Te- 
hama, extending from Akaba’s Gulf to Babelmandeb, 
you may often behold from your dromedary black 
clouds in the form of columns or shattered and 
broken awnings, extending raggedly over the sky for 
miles, swarms of locusts hurrying before the west 
wind from the Sahara across the Red Sea. Some- 
times the gust suddenly changing, submerges them 
in the waves; sometimes they are wrecked, and 
piled up in pestilential drifts trom Jiddah to Mokha; 
sometimes, by the strength of the hurricane, they 
are wafted far into the Hedjaz, and pollute the sa- 
cred precincts of Medina and Mecca. ‘There is, how- 
ever, we believe, no instance on record of their in- 
vading the district of Tayf, where exquisite gardens 
livish on the thirsty Arab a profusion of grapes, 
pomegranates, dates white and golden, bananas, 
quinces, apricots, peaches and the sweetest straw- 
berries in Asia. As soon as your dromedary sniffs, 
as he does from a great distance, the nauseous odor 
of the vermin, he becomes almost unmanageable; 
now bearing his long snake-like neck as high as he 
is able into the air, then ducking his head, and 
thrusting his nose into the sand, as if wishful in 
some way to escape from the consciousness of the 
approach of the pest. If you give him the bridle, 
he instantly turus his back upon the enemy, and 
scours away in the opposite direction as swiftly asa 
moderate railway train, that is, at the rate of about 
eighteen miles an hour. 

Towards the beginning of the present century, a 
prodigious body of locusts was precipitated across 
the Black Sea, upon the steppe lying east of Odessa, 
where it committed the most indescribable deyasta- 
tion. To destroy the invaders, columns of serfs 
were marched down from the interior; but on arriv- 
ing at the scene of action, were almost paralyzed by 
the phenomenon they witnessed. Fur miles, the 
whole surface of the plain, converted into a black 
color, seemed to be alive and in motion, for the scaly 
bodies of the locusts, closely pressed and locked to- 
gether, presented the appearance of a huge dusky 
cuirass reflecting with a strange glitter the rays of 
thesun. The mass being in motion, advanced in- 
land, slowly but steadily, murmuring like the surges 
of the ocean, putting the sheep, the cattle, the horses 
and the inhabitants on all sides to flight. A stench 
not to be expressed by words was emitted from the 
host as it crawled forward, the living devouring the 
dead, for lack of other provender. Putting their 
mattocks, spades, pickaxes and other implements 
into immediate requisition, the serfs speedily exca- 
vated a trench several miles in length across the 
track of the locusts; but ere they had finished, the 
enemy was upon them, and soon demonstrated the 
futility of their device. Inthe course of a few min- 
utes from their reaching the brink of the excavation, 
the, foremost ranks had been pushed into it by those 
that followed, and filled it up from edge to edge, so 
that the multitude continued its march apparently 
without interruption; then everything combustible 
was collected, and set on fire in front of the column, 
with the same result. The whole Black Sea seemed 
to be transformed into locusts, which, from its low 
shores, came up in countless myriads, setting at de- 
fiance all the arts and industry of man. Several 
columus of the invaders filed off towards the east, 
and alighted amid the vineyards of the Crimea, 
which they soon changed into a waste of apparently 
dry and sapless twigs. Russia seemeito be on the 
eve of a calamity like that which fell upon it about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, when the de- 
struction of the harvests occasioned a famine, which 
was followed by a plague, so that the population of 
whole provinces was thinned almost to extermina- 
tion. In the present instance, the elements came to 
the deliverance of man. Betore a strong west wind, 
masses of black clouds came pouring up from the 
Bosphorus, which covered the atmosphere, and ulti- 
mately descended in floods of rain. At the touch of 
descending Jove, the locusts were paralyzed, and as 
the celestial moisture continued to drench them in 
pitiless fashion, they gave up the ghost, and be- 
queathed their filthy corpses to the husbandman 
for manure; not, however, without sundry fevers 
and dysenteries. 

It is a notable fact that Egypt, though it lies in the 
very heart of locust-breeding countries, is seldom 
visited by the pest, the reason probably being, the 
extreme moisture of the air, saturated incessantly 
by exhalations from the Nile. People talk at pres- 
ent of locusts tour inches in length, though we re- 
gard the estimate as greatly exaggerated ; but if the 
vermin were naturalized in Egypt, it surpasses con- 
jecture to imagine to what dimensions they would 
attain in its genial and prolific soil. The scarabzi 
about Esne and Thebes are undoubtedly sometimes 
found between three inches and a half and four inches 
in length, and almost as broad as the palm of a lady’s 
hand; the grasshoppers, too, are colossal, and occa- 











locust does arrive, be evinces by various tokens that 
he is an intruder and a foreigner. Instead of alight- 
ing on the rich plains of Memphis, be comes at night 
on the wings of the Kbamsyn, or wind of fifty days, 
from the Sahara, and often strikes against the muez- 
zin, as from his lofty minaret he calls in darkness 
the faithful to prayer. Then the vermin descend on 
the roofs of houses where there is nothing to eat, 
but where they themselves are scon caught, cooked 
and eaten. Still it is with asensation by no means 
pleasing that the traveller’s foot strikes against a 
cluster of locusts in the sand, for he immediately 
suspects they may be only pioneers or avant-couriers. 





Advancing westward along the old bed of the’ At- 
, lantic—for the Sahara is nothing else—you bebold 
| colonies of locusts, mounting as soon as their wings 
j enable them into the atmosphere, and directing 
| their flight towards the prodigious chain of Mount 
| Ailas, which they never attempt to traverse on the 
; wing. As they near it, on the contrary, they pay it 
reverence, and descend to the ground, looking about 
! for some col or pass through the Mediterranean prov- 
‘ inces, and from thence, like their countrymen, the 
Moors, pass over into Andalusia and Granada. 





TRIAL AND TEMPTATION. 


To be tempted is to be tried. Trial develops 
strength and matures principles. Christ furewarned 
his disciptes of the trials they would be necessitated 
to bear, and called such ones blessed. The apostle 
James says “ Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation.’? The blessedness is not in the endur- 
ance of trials, but in the final results thereby se- 
cured; “ for when he is tried he shall receive the 
crown of life.” Such things are inevitable. None 
are exempt. Christian, meet them, meet them 
calmly, believingly, submissively, heroically, Christ- 
like. Are the robes made white without the great 
tribulation? The blessed ones above, whose voices 
are ever uttering joy, gained the promised crown 
only by bearing the cross. No cross, nocrown. No 
action, noreward. The one is a sure guarantee of 
the other. The battle fought, the faith kept, makes 
certain the reserved glory and immortality. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 








ST. JOHN’S LODGE, PORTSMOUTH. 

A large assemblage of Masons and their lady 
friends filled Congress Hall, Portsmouth, on Thurs- 
! day evening, Feb. 13:h, to witness the installation 
' ceremonies of the officers of St. John’s Lodge for the 
ensuing year. After the entrance of the Grand 
Lodge, a most elegant banner was presented to St. 
John’s Lodge with a very pretty address by Miss 
Eva Holbrook, on behalf of the lady friends of the 
members. W. Master Marvin replied to the address. 

The following brethren were then installed by R. 
W. Senior G. Warden, J. R. Holbrook, in absence of 
the M. W. G. Master: 

Samuel S. Fletcher, W. M. 

John H. Cheever, S. W. 

Wm. B Grogan, J. W. 

Isaac Dow, Treasurer. 

George P. Edny, Secretary. 

John Dame, Chaplain. 

Chas. W. Riley, S. D. 

John W. Dame, J. D. 

George W. Smith, S. S. 

Daniel! D. Wendell, J. S. 

Alfred J. Hill, Marshal. 

Joseph H. Gardiner, D. Marshal. 

Bro. Albert R. Hatch delivered an address, after 
which the company acjourned to the banquet ball 
and partook ofa collation, bountiful in quantity, and 
judiciously selected as to variety. The evening fes- 
. tivities were closed with dancing. 


on 


A MASONIC BAPTISM. 


The ceremonial of Masonic Baptism, we believe, 
has never been performed in this vicinity, though it 
is a rite of old observance elsewhere. We find, in the 
New Orleans Crescént of Jan. 30th, an interesting ac- 
count of the public baptism of three orphan children 
of deceased worthy brethren of Quitman Lodge of 
that city. The Grand Lodge Hall was tastefully 
decorated with banners and the various insignia of 
the Order, and before the platform, in the East, was 
' @ large silver urn, decked with flowers, that formed 

the baptismal funt. Some twenty prominent mem- 
. bers of the Order were upon the platform, the W. 
M., J. G. Fleming, occupying the centre. Prayer 
and music preluded the ceremonies. W. M. Flem- 
ing then delivered an eloquent and impressive ad- 








' dress, explaining to many present, not belonging to , 


, the Order, the objects of Masonry, and the principles 
| that governed it. This address we copy, in part, 


PGAG OF OUR UNION. 


teries. 


of the world been the object of both religious and | 
political persecution, on account of its mysterious 


Clearly shown the i: justice of such persecution, and | 


History cannot turnish record of an instance in 
which Freemasons as a body ever cpposed the cause 
of any nation, tect. party or society, or so advocated 
any cause save their own. 

That they meddle not with affairs of State needs 
no stronger proof than the fact, that in all the wars 


found opposed to each other on the field of battle, 
each answering tothe call of patiictism, and many 


fealty to their respective governments. That they 
interfere not with religion, is also bey: nd dispute, 
He — them are to be tuund believers in every 
fait 

Then, ven might ask, what are these mysterious 
ties and obligations that bind this fraternity of men 
together? When or where did they originate; and 
uyon what are they based, that they exercise an 
influence so strange, and yet so strong as to ceuse 


royalty, and leave the throne to meet for atime, 
upen the level with the most humble of bis virtuous 
subjects; that craws the millicnaire from his pala e 
of wealth to the hut of distress, and the merchant 
prince trom his desk to the prison cell at the call of 
a brother, stranger though he may be; that arrests 
the uplitted weapun; that causes quarrels to cease, 
and banishes enmity and «liscord, and establishes 
friendship and harmony in their stead? 

What they are, ladies and gentlemen, no sane 
man, baving any regard for truth or bonor, will ever 
improperly divulge; and, we can safely leave you to 
judge, and the world to determine, how much reli- 
ance should be placed in the statements of the man 
who weuld, Their crigin is lost in the obscurity ot 
the past. but they are based upon the principles of 
Truth, Reason, Justice and Philanthropy. The 
durability of our institution is one of the best proots 
ofits purity, for were it not established in virtue its 
existence would long since have been lost from 
amongst the traditions of navkind, and it would 
never have occupied a place on the pages of history. 

1t cannot be denied that bad men are sometin-es 
admitted to our rites. Men who only wish to make 
use of our Order for selfish purposes, instead of doing 
good to others, and to make use of it as a stepping- 
stone to positions to which they atpire in the commu- 
nity. But the most retined and select societies, even 
the cburch itself, are subject to the samme imposition, 


presence of those who are the least entitled to their 
esteem. 

We do not, as the ancient Egy} tiars did, worship 
secrecy a8 a deity, but, while we are cersured for our 
observance of it, we think it too little practised in the 
daily intercourse of the world. We only labor to do 
good, and we are taught by the Holy May weedy that 
in doing good, we should not let the right hand know 
what the left doetb. Secrecy only ceases to be an 
important virtue when it becomes the companion of 
crime, fear or dishonor. 

The time has long since passed when secrecy was 
necessary to our satety, for the lustrous light of Free- 
masonry is now shining undisturbed on every conti- 
nent of the earth and on the islands of the ocean. 
Since all reasonable men have become convinced 
that we donot intend to do evil, they have become 
content to let us do good in our own way. 

Freemasonry bas labored with science and religion 
for the improvement of the intellect und morals of 
the human race; its beneficial influences have been 
felt in all nations, and since intolerance, fanaticism 
and discord can find no place within its doors, it will 
exist as long as truth and reason hold a place in the 
minds of men. 

It has sometimes been urged that we are seltish, 
and corfine our charities to ourselves, but no more 
erreneous idea could be conceived. As streams of 
water descend from the bills and the mountains into 
the vallevs, there to irrigate the soil and nourish 
alike the trees and the flowers, so Masonic charity 
| flows from the elevations of plenty and prosperity to 
| the vales of distress and destitution, there to pro- 
tect intancy in its innocence and helplessne:s. anc to 
relieve and encourage all those who are worthy and 
in need. If we teach our children to be kind and 
charitable to their brothers and sisters, do they not 
—— generous and forgiving to their other asso- 
ciates 

Thus, in learning to tuink and speak charitably of 
each other and toact charitably one towards another, 
we learn to conduct ourselves in like manner towards 
the rest of our fellow-men. Whether it is better to 
heap up colossal fortunes during life and leave the 
to found charitable institutions for posterity, or 
Paes what we conveniently can whilst we live for 
those that are industrious and honorable, but poor 
| and distressed, is a question we leave the casuist, the 
statesman and the philoscpher to discuss at their 
pleasure. We pursue the even tenor of our way, 
guided by these ancient landmarks which have met 
the approval of sone of the best and wisest men of 
all ages and countries. 

Amongst our various charitable customs is that of 
the adoption cof the sons of cur deceased brothers, 
when their case is one of a peculiarly distressing and 
destitute nature. Their baptism forms a part of the 
ceremony cf adoption, and is now about to be admin- 
istered as it seldom is—that is to say, in public. 

But if all, or any, of you should ¢epart from this 
tem ple better informed concerning Masonry, or bet- 
ter pleased with it, than you came, then our object 
in thus commemorating it will have been accum- 
plished, and we will be better pleased with ourselves. 

In adopting these little ones, we become respousi- 
ble for their support, and protection, and their moral 
and literary education. It becomes our duty to see 
that they are taught to remember their Creator in 
the days of their youth, and implore his aid in all 
their laudable undertakings. And, asin our youth- 
ful days we are more liable to err from a want of 
| resolution to do right than from a disposition to do 
| wrong, it will be our duty to assume over them the 
| authority of guardians, and to see that they are early 
shown the paths of rectitude, and taught to walk 
therein, pt to inculcate in their young minds the 
virtues of forbearance and fortitude, so that, disre- 
garding the temptations of vice, they may bear ad- 
versity with patience, and prosperity without pride. 





The whole service is so beautiful and so new that 
we are disposed to crowd our limits in order to give 
it place: 
| Atthe conclusion of the Worshi; fol Master’s ad- 

dress he turned to Brother J. H. Di Grange. of Dud- 
' ley Lodge, who officiated as master of ceremonies, 





** Brother Master of Ceremonies, I would thank 


below, deeming it a most capital exposition of the | and said: 


principles we avow: 


The form of Masonic baptism is one entirely pe- 
culiar in itself, and while it is in no manner an 
| infringement.on any of the systems existing amongst 
the various religious denominations of the world, it 





you to repair to the outer room and learn ¥ bat labor 
may be in waiting for us to periorm, or if there are 
any demands upon our cbarity.” 

The Master of Ceremonies retired, and returned, 
replying: 


that have taken place for ages past, they have been | 


the ncnarch to willingly lay aside the isignia of | 


sionally chirp with startling vehemence. When the | is one that bas been, and can again be publicly en- | ‘* Worshipful Master, there are without some 

acted without any injudicious exposure of our mys- | children—sons of our decessed brothers; they are 
| accompanied by their 
There ix no intelligent Mason that does not know ask, in cneir behalf, their admision to your pres- 
full well that our fraternity has at diflerent periods | ence.” 


the fallacy of the prejudices which gave rise to it. | 





thousands of them sealing with their lite’s blood their | 


! 


<aifathers and mothers, who 


The Worshipful Master anawered : 
**Brother Master of Ceremonies, you will please 


organization and secret character; but time bas | return unto them and conduct them as they wish, so 


that we may hear what they desire” 


The band then commenced playing that grand old 

chorus from Mozart's * Mysteries of Isis,” during the 

verfurn ance of which the children to be adopted— 
Thos W. Peston, Henry J Stansberry and Henry 
W. Shute, aged 3, 5 and 7 years, respectively—to- 
gether with their godfatbers and mothers, entered 
the hall, and stood beture the font. The following 
questions and answers were then spoken, Brother 
Flatow, P. M., of Quitman Lodge, replying in behalf 
of the godfathers: 

W. M. to Godfathers—Bretbren, what seek you of 
us? 

Godfathers—Friends of these children of our de- 
ceased brothers, we come to ask for them your aid and 
protection. 

Ww. M.—Yon are welcome, my brothers. Receive 
our thanks. Praise is due you for appealing to our 
fraternal teelings of love and charity, and may the 
tirst step of these children within the sacred pre- 
cincts of cur temple be guide’ bv the brilliant Star 
of Light and Love; that in their future career we 


| may be enabled to make the beauties of our Order 


clear to their intellect, and inculcate its sublime prin- 


| ciples in their hearts, and by unfi lling to them in 


and are too often disturbed and distressed by the | 





future the Ligkt of Masonry, dispel the darkness 
— iguorance and error would tain throw around 
them. 

W. M—Brother Master of Ceremonies, place these 
children at the altar. 

Brother S. W.—Why do Masons thus congregate? 

S. W.— To perpetuate the principles of brotherly 
love, relief and truth. 

W. M. to Brother J. W.— 10 what manner do Ma- 
sons lxbor to attain this great ent? 

J. W.—By constantly endeavoring to practise those 
virtues which ve profess. 

W. M. to Brother S. W.— What must be the further 
object ofa Mason's teachings? 

S. W—He must teach the elements of Divine mor- 
ality, ** To do unto others as you wouk! they should 
do unto you;” tolerance, which leaves each man’s 
mind tree; patience, «hich enables ns to endure with 
resignation those sufferings against which all other 
efforts are powerless, and struggle against ignorance 
and fanaticism, the ‘chiet causes of the misery of 
mankind. 

W. M. to Brother Jr. W.—What qualities are indis- 
penrable vo form a Masen? 

J. W.—Temperance, Fortitude, Prudence and Jus- 
tice Temperance is that due restraint upon our 
affections and passions which renders the body tame 
and governable and frees the mind from the allure- 
ments of vice. 

Fortitude is that noble and steadv purpose of the 
mir d whereby we are enabled to undergo any pain, 
peril or anger. 

Prudeice teaches us to regulate our lives and ac- 
tion 8s by the dictates of reason. 

Justice is that standard or boundary of right 
= enables us to render to every man his just 
due. 

W.M to Godfather— Godfather: Having recalkd 
to your Ming the chject and principles of our Order, 
do you still persist in wishing to intrust these children 
to ourcare and protection? 

Godfather.—We do. 

W. M.- Godtather, do you promise to inculcate in 
their young minds the lessons of morality, and teach 
them their duty to God, their neighbors and them- 
selves, to obey the laws, shun the dangers of bad 
companionship, and be ever readv to sacrifice their 
personal interest to the general good? 

Godfather —We promise it. 

‘The Worsbipftul Master here placed the right hands 
of each of the candidates in the urn, saying: 

“Then let them be baptized as you desire. May 
your bands be ever pure. May they never shed hu- 
man blood, nor deprive a fellow-being of what is 
justly his, and never write words injurious to your 
iellow-man and contrary to our laws, and mav they 
be often raised in humble supplication to our Father 
in heaven.” 

The Worshipful Master then placed about the neck 
of each candidate a silver medal or jewel, upon a blue 
ribbon, and said: 

* May this service, which symbolizes the fraternal 
feeling wiich closely unites the members of Quitman 
Lodge, always recall to you the promises wade in 
your names this evening.’ 

The Worshipful Master then imprinted upon the 
Seeees of each candidate the kiss of peace, and 


“* Receive, too, the kiss of peace—kiss, as a pledge 
of our unalterabie affection—and also the name of 
son, which will be your title among us until we can 
call you brother. Your hearts are doubtless sensibly 
touched on seeing yourselves the object of such deep 
interest on our part. F. rget nothing, my dear chil- 
dren, of what you have this evening heard and seen ; 
end avor to merit hereatter the inscription of your 
names beside these of the illustrious brethren who 
honor the Masonic Order 

‘** To the glory of the Great Architect of the Uni- 
verse, in the name and by virtue of the power in me 
vested as its W. M,I hereby confirm, create and 
proclaim you the adopted sons of Quitrwan Lxige No. 
76, A. F., and A. M., and I invite and entreat all our 
brethren to recognize you 2s such, and give you aid 
and protection on all eccasions,”” 

Govfather.— Worsbiptul sir and brethren of Quit- 
man Lage, allow me to thank you in behalf of these 
children for the cordial manner and noble willing- 
ness with which you have responded to our prayer 
for their care and protection. In their names, my 
brothers, let me assure you that, though young, so 
impressive and solemn a ceremony as the one per- 
formed this evening must necessarily leave an im- 
Pression on their minds never to be effaced— one 
which of itself should impel them to pursue the path 
of rectitude and bonor by which alone they can meet 
the approbation of their mother lodge, and I venture 
to vay, Worshipiul Master and brethren, that those 
whom you bave this evening honored with the affec- 
tionate title of sons, guid by your precepts, sus- 
tained by your ove, and led on by your examples, 
will in time ask you to extend to them the right 
hand of fellowship, in order to raise them to the ex- 
alted position of brothers, in which capacity I hope 
they will become ornaments to our beloved Order 
and the pride of Quitman L dge. 

The Worshipful Master then presented to each of 
the godmothers a gold ring, saying: 

‘‘Accept, my sisters, from us, these little presents ; 
wear them as tukens of our affection, and shonkid 
these children ever need the protection or assistance 
of this Lodge send to it the gift we now make, and 
the appeal wil) not be ineffectual; and shenld it be 
the will of the Almighty to deprive them all, as one 
is. of a motherly protector, it will be your duty to 
testow upon them as well as you may, a me@ther’s 
care and affection.” 

The adopted children, accowpaniel by their se 
sors then withdrew, the band playing meanwhile a 
chorus from Zauberflochte. 
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GONE. 


Gone! Yes, he's gone, with no word of endearment, 
Without a regret, or a tear, ora sigh; 
No tender speeches to serve as a cerement 
Embalming dead love with a soft-spoken lie! 
A word and a look—a sneer, and they parted; 
The fabric of years was dissolved in an hour; 
Life is a blank to a girl broken-hearted— 
No warmth in the sunshine nor bloom on the flower! 


Sad little heart! So your hopes are all blighted; 
Ah, trample out boldly the smouldering flame; 
Think not again it can e’er be ignited, 
That love unto you can be ever the same. 
Doubtless you ‘ll love with a feeble sensation— 
Regard on the ruins of love may be built; 
Brilliants had ever a paste imitation; 
Gold oft replaced by some base metal—gilt. 


Wearily gazing, like one who is dreaming, 
Her deep grief yet trying to stifle with sighs, 
Sad, bitter tears will be presently streaming 
From sorrowing depths of those violet eyes: 
Is man so noble, so priceless a treasure ? 
Or hearts of fair girls merely toys for the vain? 
To love or to lose, or to break them at pleasure, 
Like glittering trinkets you wear on your chain? 


Gone! Yes, he's gone, though the birds go on singing, 
Whilst dreamily flutter the fast-falling leaves. 

‘Tis over! Yet still merry voices are ringing, 
And reapers yet binding the bright golden sheaves; 

Still the clear brook where they wandered together 
Flows on, though its carol is changed to a moan; 

The same, but how changed, is the bright sunny weather 
To one left down-stricken and weeping alone. 


Gone! Yes, he's gone, and she ‘ll nourish her sorrow 
In silence and sharpness ‘twill dwell in her breast; 
Sadness as weary to-day as to morrow, 
The same mocking dreams ever haunting her rest, 
Man, in his anguish, may publish his sadness, 
And brazen it out by the force of his will; 
To woman ‘tis given to laugh in her gladness, 
To suffer in silence—to weep and be still! 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
Under the Southern Cross. 


BY CHARLES H. DAVIS. 





A NOVEL EXECUTION.—A FRIEND IN DIS- 
TRESS.—NARROW ESCAPE OF FRANK FROM 
DROWNING.—THE FEVER-BATH. 


THE poor wretch cast an imploring look at me, 
and for the moment I could not help entertaining for 
him feelings of pity, notwithstanding my previous 
experience of his dia»olical disposition and murder- 
ous character. I had already related to Don John 
the story of my two sanguinary adventures with him. 
As the dooming words fell from th e bandit’s lips, the 
two men who had driven up the mule, seized the 
culprit, and mounted him upon the back of the 
animal. Then with stout thongs of leather, they 
bound his feet under the belly of the beast, so as to 


State where the people are too weak and fickle to 
rule themselves, but where the popular mania is 
civil liberty. 

In no spot on earth is there more scope for the un- 
folding of a great mind than in these same petty 
States of the La Plata, or a broader opportunity for 
an unscrupulous, determined man like Don John, 
to prove the irrefutable truth that the mightier shall 
rule the low. 

Marco, who seemed to be a personage well known 
among the denizens of these regions, having for 
Mmatiy years served as a guide to mule caravans 
crossing the pampas, had joined us, and casting a 
lingering look at the dying embers of the brigand’s 


ashes of.our fire, and our provision basket undisturb- 
ed, but the raft and canoe were nowhere to be seen. 
We ran to the brink of the water. There were the 
tracks of the bandit in the sand, and the fastenings 
had been cut, doubtless to prevent our taking to the 
water when surprised on the preceding night. Frank 
and I stared at each other in blank dismay, and even 


symptoms of aman who is nonplused. We looked 
along the shore above and below, but no raft. What 
was to be done? There was no material within a 
hundred miles with which to construct another craft, 
nor had we the tdols to do the work. We wandered 
along till we entered the cove where Fritz and his 
companiun the Frenchman had camped. A little 
way up the bank were the ashes of their fire, but 
they and their cargo of hides had vanished; only too 
glad, perhaps, to get beyond the reach of Don John’s 
terrible pistol. 

On a sudden a loud shout burst from Frank, who 
had mounted the slight elevation forming the bank 
of the river. 

“There she is!” he cried with a cheer, pointing 
at the same time to the opposite side of the river. 

We all looked, and there, sure enough, lay both 
raft and canoe, which had drifted to the opposite 
bank, a little further down the stream, and acci- 
dentally moored themselves. 

‘“* Her canvas saved her!” cried I, pointing to the 
rude contrivance we had rigged for a sail, and which 
still remaining in the perpendicular, had filled and 
borne her diagonally, instead of with the current. 

‘But how in Heaven’s name are we to get her 
agiin?” cried Frank. “The canoe has gone with 
her, and no living man can swim this current; while 
we might wait a week for a change of wind to watt 
her back here again.” 

We were obliged to confess ourselves cornered, and 


THe FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


camp, we took our way to the river. We found the | 


Marco, for once, exhibited in his countenance the | 








colors of the foliage on shore were more brilliant, | the night, and was probably now far down the river, 
| and the sun shone warmer and brighter than in any | We could see it nowhere, and this time there was no 
spot since we had left Chili. friendly mule by whose unwilling aid to mend our 
“ This is getting absolutely beautiful,” said Frank, | ill fortune. 
| who lay listlessly upon the raft, gazing charmed up- | There was no help for it. The highway leading to 
| on the scene, while Marco steered our vessel into | Buenos Ayres was yet three hundred miles away, 
| the middle of the current, by means of a ponderous | and the Indians, among whom we were obliged to 
oar which only his brawn and muscle was capable of | travel, owned no horses, owing to their living in 
wielding with ease. : a wooded country. For a day or two we pursued our 
‘‘We are now entering the country of the Ran- ' journey with invincible fortitude, though often hun- 
quelles,” said the latter, who appeared thoroughly | gry and footsore; meeting, eating and sleeping with 
at home in every nook and corner of this wilderness. | the natives, who fled from us and fed us by turns; 
We had heard of this strange tribe, roving, living apparently regarding us as emissaries of the deity of 
without villages or homes, inhabiting the unknown their simple religion. 
country about the lower part of this river. Less had One dark night, when the heavens were black with 
| been known of them than of any other of the South- | clouds, and the sky resounded with the rumblings of 
| ern tribes, except the Patagonians,and, consequently, | approaching thunder, we had reached the camping- 
| they were more nearly in the primitive state; as were | ground or temporary settlement of a party of these 
the aboriginal denizens of the pampas prior to the Ranquelles, and had supped on the flesh of a hare, 
advent of the Spaniards and Portuguese. Even now, | Shot a few moments previous by Marco. The scene, 
| we were passing, situated upon the right bank, and , as we sat crowded around the fire, among a dozen or 
in a charming grove, an ‘encampment or village | two of these strange Indians, the embers giving out 
more extraordinary in appearance than any I had | a dim light, and the ferocious exteriors and painted 
before seen. The huts were low, and open at the | countenances of the savages now and then illumin- 
top, out of which issued smoke, and apparently con- | ated by a vivid gleam of lightning, followed by the roar 
structed by stretching hides upon four poles to form | of a whole park of heaven’s artillery, was the most 
| the sides. The natives were squatted around their ' fearfal and impressive I had ever been called to wit- 
dwellings, or basking in the sunshine on the bank. | ness. Marco was the only person of our party who 
They carried bows instead of guns, and were paint- understood their tongue well enough to converse 
bedaubed, while their garments were fringed, and | with the Indians, who, to say the most in afew words, 
trimmed with feathers and long plumes. | looked, smelt and acted exceedingly like parti- 
“Glorious—glorious!” shouted Frank, while the | colored and fire-befrizzled demons of the bottomless 
san warmed without scorching, and the air grew pit. The rain now commenced falling with terrible 
every moment balmier, and a thousand sweet and rapidity. It came down, not in drops, but in perpen- 
variegated notes filled our ears from the flocks of , dicular streams—putting out the fire, and deluging 
bright-plumaged ‘birds flitting among the trees, | the whole of us, who were all without tents. For 
many of which stood with their trunks in the water. ' some time the ground where we lay was covered by 
Hardly had the words escaped him, when our at- | a sheet of water. I had read Humboldt’s descrip- 
tention was arrested by a cry in the air above us, | tion of a storm in these regions, but, with all due 
and, looking up, we saw a large bird, apparently of : admiration of that great author’s delineative genius, 
the duck species, sailing over the water. Frank’s : J ghall ever fondly believe that such a scene, under 
rifle was at his side. In an instant he had seized | such circumstances, beggars description. The flood 
and discharged it at the bird. Down it plumped in- | came down all night, and in the morning, we were 
to the water, its heavy body making a splash, as it little better than soaked skelelons. Frank, in par- 
fell some four rods to the left. ticular, seemed affected. His teeth chattered; hé 
“ Well done!” cried I. “A jolly shot upon the | shivered; his body chilled, as with the ague, while 
wing.” fierce fever pains burned his head and racked his 
Frank dropped his piece, and unfastened the ' prain. The fever must certainly settle its deadly 
canoe in an instant. Giving the little bark a push, | poison upon his system, unless speedy remedies were 
he jumped in, paddle in hand, his foot striking the | found. At that moment he owed his life to Marco, 
bottom with considerable force. Marcoand I watch-| and I was privileged to witness the efficacious 


ed him, when, to our astonishment, we saw him | though severe method which the curative ingenuity 


! 














were about sitting down upon the bank to ruminate | 
over this new mishap, when our ears were startled 

and shocked by a loud bray directly behind us. We ' 
turned with a start, and saw, to our surprise, the 
poor lame mule, on which the unlucky Indian had | 
ridden to his last resting-place, standing at a little 

distance, his head erect and thrown forward, and his : 
mouth open, emitting from his capacious throat the 

sonorous note of grief peculiar to his species. The ; 
creature, old and crippled, had found himself desert- | 





make it impossible for him to move in his position, 
except to bend backward and forward. When all 
was ready, and our curiosity raised to the highest | 
pitch, the mule was led out of the crowd, and driven 
limping away till the Indian, sitting erect in his 
perch, was at a considerable distance. The chief | 
took off his broad cocked hat, and held it in his hand 
preparatory to giving the laconic death-sentence. 
On the instant thirty or torty muskets were raised to 
as many shoulders; the fierce eyes glanced along 
their tubes. Frank and [, impressed by the solem- 
nity of the moment, instinctively removed from our 
heads the torn straw hats we had brought with us 
from Mendoza. 

* Fire!” fell from the lips of Don John, and the air 
rang with the stunning reports of the brigands’ guns. 
Through the smvke and the flashes of gunpowder I 
could see the unfurtunate Indian throw up bis arms 
and spring wildly in his seat. The trightened mule 
tossed its heels in the air, and just as he fell over to 
one side, the cords which bound the man’s legs part- 
ed, and his body rolled lifsless upon the plain. The 
mule turned and trotted away towards the west— 
toward the river, and began quietly grazing. 

I was astonished that the animal had not been bit, 
but Don John’s followers would have felt themselves 


irretrievably disgraced before their leader and the 


world to have varied a particle in the certainty of 
their aim; and though nearly the whole gang had 
fired simultaneously, and at the distance of a hun- 
dred yards, the brute was uninjured. 

The rangers were now mounting for a start, the 
business of the morning having with them been de- 
spatched. Don John and Marie renewed their impor- 
tunities that we should accompany them; but we re- 
mained firm, and at length, after many inquiries con- 
cerning the prosperity of republican liberty in Yan- 
keeland, the don allowed us to depart in peace with 
many benedictions; and with regrets that there were 
no spare horses in his party with which he might fur- 
nish us for our journey. We informed him that his 
anxiety was needless, as we proposed continuing our 
voyage on the raft. The fascinating idea of juining 
our fortunes with the bandit troop had been prompt- 


ed by the rangers, and, as a last resort, had sought i 
the company of better men. This peculiar circum- 
stance seemed to have a more serious meaning to | 


throw up his arms as if a bullet had struck him, and | of the Indian teaches him to practise upon the most 
heard him cry a loud cry. fatal of all maladies. 

“O, I’m caught! she’s sinking!” he cried, strug- | 4t Marco’s command, half-a-dozen natives scraped 
gling furiously, as if to disengage his lower limbs |g hole in the ground, some two feet deep and twelve 
from the craft, in which he stood, bolt upright, his inches in diameter. In this hole, at the bottom, was 
legs motionless. placed a large stone, heated to a white color. Frank 

Sure enough, the canoe was sinking, and the water | was then seized, stripped, and laid directly over this 
was lilling over the sides. hole. Things began to look extremely like roasting 

“What's the matter? Has an alligator got you?” | my companion alive, when gourds filled with water 
we shouted. were brought, and emptied into the hole. The hot 

“Pve stuck my foot through her bottom! Help, ' stone instantly converted the water into steam, and 
for God’s sake, or I’m drowned!” he yelled, at the ' 9 thick hide was now placed, fur inwards, over the 
top of his voice. body of Frank, who submitted quietly to this test till 

In a trice Marco was in the water, while I brought , he was reeking from head to fot in sweat. When 






the Indian. Springing up, he aroused our wonder ! the raft about. Before the Indian could reach hin, 
by rushing at the animal and endeavoring to catch | the water had covered the edge of the canoe, and | 
him. But bis muleship, forsaken as he was, wished | impelled by its immense weight and pressure, Frank | 
not to submit to the imposition of bonds. He pricked | was dragged down after it, slowly at first, and then 
up his ears, snorted, kicked, hoisted his forequarters | disappearing with a hiss and arush. 1t was an aw- 


i 


this process had sufficiently advanced, he was un- 
covered, seized by Marco in his powerfal arms, 
dragged away, and plunged all over into ajtank or 
deep pool of cold water which had fallen the night 


in the air, and tried to limp away; but Marco was | 
too nimble for him, and after a considerable struggle, 
in which both Marco and the mule displayed the 
most extraordinary agility in dodging, capering, leap- 
ing, curvetting and twisting. Marco finally led the 
animal towards us by the nose and mane. 

‘What in thunder do you mean to do with that 
dilapidated brute?” cried Frank, in astonishment. 
“ He wont travel a mile without stumbling.” 

Marco was too eager to dcign a reply, and we look- 
ed on curiously, while he produced a long, slender i 
leather thong, and fastening one end around the nose 
of the mule, led him to the edge of the water. 

“Bravo! He’s got an idea!” shouted Frank, clap- | 
ping his hands, fur we now began to see the drift of 
Marcv’s plan. | 

Taking care that the thong was fast, Marco seized ; 
the end in his right hand, and springing upon the H 
creature’s back, he urged him into the river. We 
watched his progress eagerly. 

* Will be manage toswim that current; it’s fear- 
fuily strong?” said Frank, anxiously noting every 
motion. 

The nose of the mule was all that was visible of 
him in the water, and Marco was now approaching 
the middle of the deep strong current. Only once, 
when nearly two-thirds across did the faithful beast 
lose his balance. It struggled a moment with the 
tide, and then went safely on tillit emerged from the 
water on the opposite bank. Marco turned the ani- 
mal loose again, and making for the raft, pushed off. 
We bailed bis success with glad shouts, and, as he 
; approached, stood ready, with thankful hearts, to 
. board once more our primitive craft. 

The current bore us forward as swiftly as ever, 
while a light breeze playing in our sail accelerated 








ly rebutted at the outset, and now I stood without | our speed, till we rushed through the water, now 
undue emotion, and saw the don aud Marie mount, ! smooth as glass, and the tide rippled into spray over 
and kissing me their adieus, gallop away after the the forward portion of the raft. After several hours 





troop. We watched the strange party as they at’ 
length vanished from sight, even now, perhaps, 
muking ready to sweep down, unannounced, carrying 
destruction to some unarmed caravan or sleeping 
village, being, to our minds, a vivid realization of 
the evils cursing a country without a government; a ; 





of sailing, the scene from the banks seemed to change. 


side, now became covered with a thick growth of | 
short but extensive forests, and more than once we 
were hailed by curious looking natives, fishing by | 
the banks or camping underneath the trees. The 


| tractedly up and down the river. 





ful, agonizing t, as he went slowly down, 
throwing his arms aloft; the paddle dropping from 
his hand, aud casting one lingering, despairing, im- 
ploring look, first at me, and then at the Indian, 
who was putting forth his most powerful strokes to 
reach him. As he disappeared, Marco turned and 
swam down the current tor a few seconds. What 
could he mean? I was wringing my hands in de- 
spair, when I saw the sagacious fellow, who had cal- 
culated the velocity with which the body, though 
under water, would drift with the current, disap- 
pear below the surface. 1t seemed an hour—I am 
certain it was a long minute—that I waited, holding 
the course of the raft, while every nerve in my body 
was strained to its fullest tension by the terrible sus- 
pense. The clear water still rippled on. I feared 
both men were lost, fur I knew the faithful Indian 
would never desert his friend, alive or dead. My joy 
and astonishment exceeded all bounds, when, at 
length I saw two heads appear upon the top of the 


before. After being ducked for a moment, he was 
pulled out, wrapped in a warm, thick blanket, out- 
: side of which was rolled a thick, furry hide. In fif- 
teen minutes be was sleeping heavily, lying om an- 
other hide, before a crackling fire. 





PILGRIMS AT HURDWAR. 


From our position in the balcony of the little tem- 

ple we look down upon an eager crowd on the steps 
| below. At the foot of the stairs are wooden plat- 
| forms, extending some way into the river, and raised 
| afew inches above the surface. On each of these 
| sits a priest. During the rest of the year it is the 
| 





business (in every sense of the word) of those priests 
' to set the seal on the mouths of the bottles of holy 
water, which attests its genuineness. Now they set 
| the seal on the purified pilgrims. After each devo- 
tee has immersed himself as often as he thinks nec- 
| essary in the sacred water, he comes up to the edge 


water, @ little down the stream, and Marco and 4 of one of these platforms. The priest, taking his left 


Frank threw themselves upon their backs, and float- 
ed motionless. I was not long in reaching them, 
while their tremendous blowing and breathing told 
me they were yet possessed of. more than ordinary 
vitality. 

When I had taken them on board, Frank told me 
that his foot had been so caught and wedged by the 
split bark of the canoe, as to be inextricable, and he 
had touched the bottom, despairing of life, when he 
suddenly found Marcu by his side in the watery ele- 
ment, using his long knife in slitting the bark in or- 
der to free his legs. The canoe and the bird were, 
however, among the things missing. 

That night we camped on the bank. We were 
aroused early by the melodious music of the feath- 
ered warblers in the tree-tops in our rear and above 
our heads—unusual sounds to our ears. 

“ By thunder!” roared Frank, who had stretched 


; his limbs, and walked dowa to the brink of the water 
; The bare plains, bitherto the only object on either | 


where we had moored our raft, and was looking dis- 
** Farewell to 
water-travel,” he cried, despondinyly, coming to- 
ward us. We both ran to look, and tound it even so. 


hand, fills the hollow of the palm with water, while 
| he mutters a prayer and then makes a sacred mark 
, on the bather’s forehead, between the eyes, with col- 
| oring matter, which he keeps for that purpose in a 
small brass dish. For all this the pilgrim has, of 
course, to make a suitable -pecuniary return, and 
| from our “ cuigne of vantage ” we see how the rival 
' priests fight and struggle for the cleansed sinners! 

Here is an old woman who has unfortunately got be- 
, tween two platforms which stand close together. 
, She is darted at as two crows at abone. She is drag- 
| ged this way and that way, and both the priests 
| make dabs at her forehead with the sacred color, till 
| the poor creature is so hustled that sbe bas hardly 

any breath left in her withered body. I should have 
| Mentioned that all along the lowest step of the sacred 
| stairs sit the barbers, who shave the beads and faces 

of intending bathers. ‘This is the first act in all cere- 
, monies of purification among the Hindoos. 








+ 


A chap out West who has been severely zfilicted 
| with palpitation of the heart, says he found instant 
| Telief by the application of another palpitating heart 


i The raft had been washed from its moorings during , to the spot affected. 
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THE CAPTIVE. 
Dark is my life; the frequent tear of sadness 
Bedims mine eye— 
Within my breast the once bright founts of gla 
Are dumb and dry. 


Once I was free; I joyed when o'er the billow 
Loud sang the breeze! 

1 roamed the mountain wilds, I made my pillor 
‘Neath forest trees! 


Once I was rich; when I had all my treasure 
In simple wants— 

Old books, old friends, my pipe and modest me: 
And dear old baunts! 


Once I was gay; where men laughed, there my 
Would loudest ring :— 

Where wit dashed forth remembered long yea: 
There I was king! . 


O happy hours! why, why have ye not tarried 
Soon fled away! 
Ah me, ah me! to think that I've been marric: 
A year to-day! 
« Professor Palmer, the Fly Man,” who h 
exhibiting in London, walking on a glass cell: 
his head downwaris, fell head foremost th 
evening. The ceiling was eighty or ninety f 
the ground, but a netting was spread for bi: 
thirty feet below the ceiling. He struck uj 
back of his neck just within the netting, : 
scarcely injured, but the escape from a terrib’ 
was very narrow. He did not finish the perfor 
According to the French code, a child bo 
widow within three hundred daysatter her hu - 
death is reputed legitimate. The appeal ( 
Angers has recently decided that a child bor, 
hundred days and six hours and a half after ti 
of the mother’s husband was not legitimate, 


The Duke of Edinburg brought bad luck » 
in Australia, Besides the Orange riot in \ 
the hall in which he was to be received at Me: 
burned down, several persons were Injured | 
explosion of fireworks ip a procession, and at b 
where he went to see the races, the success! 
dropped dead, poisoned. 

A planter. near Savannah consigned his cott 
toa merchant of that city, who sell the good 
eted the money, and then failed, atter which b 
thus to his confiding countryman:—* Dear f 
acknowledge I spent your money. I feel | 
God has forgiven the sin, and [ trust that y 
as I’ve taken the benefit of the bankrupt act, 
tionately, your friend.” 


A total change in the principle of the p! 
proposed by a San Francisco mechanic, who 
vented an instrument in which the overturn 
pulverization of the earth is accomplished by 
blades, resembling in appearance and workin, 
same manner as a propeller scrow. It is sald 
easy of propulsion and to do the work admira! 


Our government has been insulted in the p:. 
one of its ministers. Ata recent court ball fh. . 
General Dix was attracted by the gorgeous \ 
of a Belgian officer, and had a long conversath . 
the wearer. Napoleon laughed at the specta. 
the officer’s uniform covered only a secret pol 


Notice has been given by the British por 
department, that from the first of March n 
single rate of postage for letters between the © 
States and the Kast Indies, via England, wi. 
cents per half ounes, when forwarded for trans 
via Southampton, and 36 cents when intende 
sent via Marseilles. Prepayment is compulso: 


Nine Germans were recently witnesses in a 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., involving the intox 
properties of lager beer, all of whom testified 
constant use of it, in quantities varying from |: 
to sixty glasses in a day, and one testilied that . 


icating effect. 


Seven thousand persons in Eng'and posse 
seventh of the whole national income. Th: 
only 47,564 who have an income of more than 
and only 32,000 who own more than ten acres «’ 

France increases in population no taster no 
when its census showed only three-quarters 
inhabitants as at present. The rate is only 
137,000 « year, or a little more than a third of « 
cent, while England’s rate is four times a» 
notwithstanding the emigration from that tela: 


Paris hopes to have an underground raliro:. 
long—a line which will form @ complete undery 
connection between all the railway termin! of 
There will be one bridge over the Seine a: 
tunnel over it. Three-fourths of the railway. 
branches will be in tunnel or covered way. 


A western paper says that the editor of it 
sheet was skating recently, and broke throu, 
ice. He went in up to his ears, but the be 
not large enough to let them through. W) 
was waiting for some one to take him out, b 
froze, and they have since been amputated a 
used for door-mata. 


A Southern man, whose cellar and wood- pil 
been pillaged every night for some time, bas c! 
every fourth stick of wood with powder, dosed 
can of fruit with arsenic, and now invites bis! 
to call. 


In five years from this time, if the propegs’ 
fish goes on like the ratio of the past two yeare 











be plenty in our markets at five cents « po 
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drunk eighty glasses without experiencing any: | 
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‘8 probably now far down the river, 





iu i lini: Auch in ¥it Che # + & 1 \NT NOVELETTES. 
owhere, and this time there was ua Che Wlrld in Miniature. Ruch in Vittle. Che Housekeeper. __, BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. | 
whose unwilling aid to mend our —— 





liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
The president’s levees are numerously attended by original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 


all the strangers in Washington. (Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) price ever cffered to the public. Every one of these 
. Fore QUARTER OF LAMB.—This is the favorite | works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
Buenos Ayres is once more suffering with the | Miscar ty : MB. s 


' _ . the copyright is secured according tolaw. We will send 
cholera in a terrible degree. | and, indeed, the best joint. Do not put it too near single copies, by mail. popes , for twenty-jive cents 


for one dollar. 


THE CAPTIVE. 
Dark is my life; the frequent tear of sadness 
Bedims mine eye— 
Within my breast the once bright founts of gladness 


‘lp for it. The highway leading to 
as yet three hundred miles away, 
among whom we weré obliged to 


horses, owing to their living in 


For a day or two we pursued our 


neible fortitude, though often hun- 
meeting, eating and sleeping with 
led from us and fed us by turns; 


ing us as emissaries of the deity of 
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when the heavens were black with 
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1 acted exceedingly like parti- 
frizzled demons of the bottomless 
commenced falling with terrible 
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Are dumb and dry. 


Once I was free; I joyed when o'er the billow 
Loud sang the breeze! 

I roamed the mountain wilds, I made my pillow 
‘Neath forest trees! 


Once I was rich; when I had all my treasure 
In simple wants— 

Old books, old friends, my pipe and modest measure, 
And dear old haunts! 


Once I was gay; where men laughed, there my laughter 
Would loudest ring :— 

Where wit flashed forth remembered long years after— 
There I was king! . 


O happy hours! why, why have ye not tarried ?— 
Soon fled away! ° 

Ah me, ah me! to think that I’ve been married 
A year to-day! 

*‘ Professor Palmer, the Fly Man,” who has been 
exhibiting in London, walking on a glass ceiling with 
his head downwards, fell head foremoat the other 
evening. The ceiling was eighty or ninety feet from 
the ground, but a netting was spread fer him about 
thirty feet below the ceiling. He struck upon the 
back of his neck just within the netting, and was 
scarcely injured, but the escape from a terrible death 
was very narrow. He did not finish the performance. 


According to the French code. a child born of a 
vidow within three hundred days after her husband’s 
death is reputed legitimate. The appeal Court of 
Angers has recently decided that a child born three 
hundred days and siz hours and a half atter the death 
of the mother’s husband was not legitimate. - 


The Duke of Edinburg brought bad luck with him 
in Australia. Besides the Orange riot in Victoria, 
the hall in which he was to be received at Melbourne 
burned down, several persons were injured by the 
explosion of fireworks in a procession, and at Ballarat, 
where he went to see the races, the successful horse 
dropped dead, poisoned. 


A planter near Savannah consigned his cotton crop 
toa merchant of that city, who scl:l the goods, pock- 
eted the money, and then failed, after which he wrote 
thus to his confiding countryman:—* Dear friend, [ 
acknowledge I spent your money. I feel that niy 
God has forgiven the sin, and { trust that you will, 
as I’ve taken the benefit of the bankrupt act. Affec- 
tionately, your friend.” 


A total change in the principle of the plough is 
proposed by 2 San Francisco mechanic, who has in- 
vented an instrument in which the overturning and 
pulverization of the earth is accomplished by six iron 
blades, resembling in appearance and working in the 
same manner as a propeller screw. It is said to be 
easy of propulsion and to do the work admirably. 


Our government has been insulted in the person of 
one of its ministers. Ata recent court ball in Paris, 
General Dix was attracted by the gorgeous uniform 
of a Belgian officer, and had a long conversation with 
the wearer. Napoleon laughed at the spectacle, for 
the officer’s uniform covered only a secret police spy. 

Notice has been given by the British post-ctiice 
department, that from the first of March next, the 
single rate of postage for letters between the United 
States and the Kast Indies, via England, will be 28 
cents per half oune?, when forwarded for transmission 
via Southampton, and 36 cents when intended to be 
sent via Marseilles. Prepayment is compulsory. 


Nine Germans were recently witnesses in a case in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., involving the intoxicating 
properties of lager beer, all of whom testitied to the 
constant use of it, in quantities varying from twenty 
to sixty glasses in a day, and one testified that he had 
drunk eighty glasses without experiencing any intox- 
icating effect. 

Seven thousand persons in Engiand possess one- 
seventh of the whole national income. There are 
only 47,564 who have an income of more than £1000, 
and only 32,000 who own more than ten acres of land. 


France increases in population no faster now than 
when its census showed only three-quarters as many 
inhabitants as at present. The rate is only about 
137,000 a year, or a little more than a third of one peg 
cent, while England’s rate is four times as great, 
notwithstanding the emigration from that island. 

Paris hopes to have an underground railroad ere- 
long—a line which will furm a complete underground 
connection between all the railway termini of Paris: 
There will be one bridge over the Seine and one 
tunnel over it. Three-fourths of the railway and its 
branches will be in tunnel or covered way. 

A western paper says that the editor of its rival 
sheet was skating recently, and broke through the 
ice. He went in up to his ears, but the hole was 
not large enough to let them through. While he 
was waiting for some one to take him out, his ears 
froze, and they have since been amputated and are 
used for door-mats. 

A Southern man, whose cellar and wood-pile have 
been pillaged every night for some time, has charged 
every fourth stick of wood with powder, dosed every 
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fish goes on like the ratio of the past two years, trout 





can of fruit with arsenic, and now invites his friends 


In five years from this time, if the propagation of | ; 
Lapendly tte Gan, abi '® At North Cambridge. Mr. George W. Prince, 48. 


Quilp suggests hair pins as the only sure preventive | 
of hair falling off. | 

A bachelor club in New York styles itself the Car- | 
thusian Fellows. 

The Duke of Newcastle was shot in the face by a 
reverend gentleman who was out hunting with him. 

Ratazzi has received fifteen challenges on account 
of his wife’s book. 


There were 5,770,000 gallons of oil shipped from this | 


country last month. 

Virginia City, Nevada, has a paper styled the 
Scalping Knife. 

The Pennsylvania oil regions have 540,000 barrels 
on hand. 

Ninety-nine newspapers out of a hundred fail to 
pay. 

The legitimate and illegitimate children of Tom 
Sayers are at law for his property. 

St. Petersburg pronounces Lucea the finest prima 
donna in the world. 

In these dull- manufacturing times it takes an un- 
usual quantity of * mills’ to make a dollar. 

‘Tbe governor has not made many friends by veto- 
ing the State constable bill. 

The Fenians on the Pacific coast talk of a raid in 
the British possessions. 

‘“*La Belle Helene” is to succeed the “ Grand 
Duchess” in New York. 

The Washington papers complain of bad manners 
at the theatres. 

The fabulous monster cuttle fish has been seen 
north of Teneriffe. 

Scotsville, Va., offers $500 reward for the capture of 
a ghost. 

Yhe first of May, instead of April, is to be made 
*‘ moving day ” in Hartford. 

Thirty thousand children are growing up vagabonds 
in New York, 

John N. Bradley, formerly of the Boston Mail, re- 
cently died of starvation in San Francisco. 

Jobn C. Breckenridge is in Syria, and wants to 
comwe home. 

There was precious little mating in Boston on St. 
Valentine’s day. 

Some of the wise men of Washington are bound to 
increas? our greenback currency. 

Japan is having some serivus revolutionary troubles. 

Wiggins is the name of a young Illinoisan for whom 
seven deceived women are mourning. 

St. Louis talks of a company to insure against bad 
debts. 

Young Iturbide, who is fortunate in not being 
Emperor of Mexico, lives at a New York hotel. 

They calla skating pond a “ glaciarium ” in Mon- 
treal. 

The fisheries of the Pacific coast are rapidly 
increasing, ’ 

A noble lord in England has behaved to his mis- 
tress, and has been exposed. 

The license bill in the legislature is the cause of 
much discussion. 

A man at Quincy says that at one haul of a seine, 
some years since, he ruok 6800 pounds of smelts. 

The French have adopted from the English the 
tertn picnics, but they twist it into pique-niques. 

The sister of Talina is dead. She was the widow 
of Ducis, the celebrated painter. 

Adelina Patti was treated like a queen at Rouen, 
the city of millionaires 

There are in Boston about one thousand cess- pools, 
or catch basins, from which 4500 cubic yards of accu- 
wulations are taken annually. 

Advice to old bachelors who dye their hair—* Keep 
it dark.” 

A jastice in Georgia examines the teeth of all can- 
didates for matrimony, to ascertain if they are of age. 

Fresh shad are abundant in Georgia, and other 
luxuries of the spring-time are beginning to appear 
there. 

The Governor of Colorado wont sign bills of divorce, 
and there is a great amount of suffering in conse- 
quence. 

A tipsy loafer mistook a globe lamp with letters on 
it for the queen of night. ‘ Well,” said he, “if 
somebo'ly aint stuck an advertisement on the moon!” 

The number of new publications in the United 
States last year amounted to 2124. 

There are 38 851 miles of railroad in this country, 
which represent $1,655,820 of capital. 








Marriages. 

Tn this city, by Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. J. P. Ellis and Mrs. 
Clara **. Francis 

By Rev. Mr. Briggs, Mr. William C. Ireland and Miss 
Abbie F. Shurtleff. ; 

At "eae Mr. William Ellison and Miss Lydia A. 
G. Bird. : 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Dr. Mason, Mr. William H. 
Whitney and Miss Emma Barbour. 

At Lowell. by Rev. Mr. t'wiss, Mr.J. 8. Hyde and Mrs. 
Silvia *reeman. 




















Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Ansel 7ield, 77. : 

At Charlestown, Miss Mary Stetson, 67; Mrs. Emma C. 
Crosby. whee’ 

‘At Chelsea, Mr. John Sanborn, 74; Mr. James Boies, 76. 

At Roxbury, Mr. George H. Street, 29; Miss Martaa 
Hooper. 





the fire at first; when it gets heated baste it well; | ¢#¢. or /ve copies, post-pat 


the fire should be quick, clear, but not fierce; the 
usual weight of a fore-quarter is between nine and | 
eleven pounds; it will take two hours; when it is | 
done, separate the shoulder from the ribs, but before 

it is quite taken off lay under a large lump of butter, 

squeeze a lemon, and season with pepper and salt; 
let it remain long enough to quite melt the butter, | 


| 
then remove the shoulder and lay it on another dish. 





To ROAST A LEG OF LAMB.—The rules laid down | 
for roasting mutton must be scrupulously observed | 
with respect to lamb; let it roast gradually, and com- 
mence a distance from the fire; aleg of tive pounds 
will take an hour and a quarter, one of six pounds 
wiil take an hour and a half. 





CHICKENS PULLED.—Remove the skin carefully 
from a cold chicken, then pull the flesh from the 
bones, preserving it as whole as you can. Flour 
them well, fry them a nice brown in fresh butter; 
draw them, and stew in a good gravy well seasoned; 
thicken a short time before serving with flour and 
butter, and add the juice of half a lemon. 





SWEETBREADS.—Two good throat sweetbreads, or 
three, will make an entree; blanch them until fit to 
eat, take them up and lay them in cold water; when 
cold dry them well, egg and bread-crumb them with 
or without herbs; put them on a dish and brown 
them in the oven; mushroom sauce, or endives, or 
sorrel, or spinach, or tomato will do if approved of. 





SWEETBREADS FRICASSEED WHITE.—Blanch, and 
cut them in slices. To a pintof veal gravy puta 
thickening of flour and butter, a table-spoonful of 
cream, half a teaspoonful of mushroom powder, grated 
lemon-peel and nutmeg, and white pepper, to flavor. 
Stew ten minutes, add the sweetbreads, let them 
simmer twenty minutes. Dish, add salt, thin pieces 
of lemon-peel; mix up, and serve. 





BOLOGNA SAUSAGES.—To ten pounds of beef take 
four of pork; chop and mix it, season well with six 
ounces of salt, and some black and cayenne pepper, 
cloves powdered, and chopped garlic. Put the mix- 
ture into beef skins, tie them, and put them into 
brine strong enough to bear an egg, for three weeks, 
turning them every day. Then dry and hang them 
up to smoke. 





A SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 


NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL 
NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 


It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all casesof Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE 
PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has 
failed to yield to this WONDERFCL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, ora 
few weeks at the utinost, always affords the most aston- 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete 
and permanent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. : 

It has long been in constant use by many of our most 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, Who give it their unanimous and 
unquatified approval. 

The following, among many of our best citizens, testify 
to its WONDERFUL EFFIC.CY: 








“Having used Dr. Turner's Tic DoULOUREUX orTNI 
VERSAL NEURALGIA PILL personally,—and in numerous 
instances recommended it to patieygts suffering with neu- 
ralgia,—I have found it, nile ga, EXCEPTION, to ac- 
complish ALL the proprietors have claimed. 

“J.R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 

**12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1867."* 


Mr. J. M. Story, for many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital 
Department under the United States government, thus 
speaks of it: e 

“T have known Dr. Turner's Tic Douloureux or Uni- 
versal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and I have never known of a case 
where it did not give relief. Customers have told me 
they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dollars. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for Neu- 
ralyia and Nervous Diseases in the world."’ 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One package - $1.00 - Postage G6 cents. 
Six packages - 5.00 - * 27 
Twelve packages 9.00 - ad 46 © 

It is sold by ail wholesale and retail dealers in drags 
and medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & Oo., Sole Proprietors, 
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TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued cach month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE Wuitrk Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
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No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
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No. 8.—THE DUKE'Ss PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop Witcu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
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No. 12.—THE DuCAL CoroneET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WEstT Point CADET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F1Tz-HErn, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 
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No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 
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No. 37.—Virogva, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—TuE BLack Apper, by William H. Bushnell. 
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No. 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
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No. 48 —A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
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| At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Alinira C_ Baretield. 


At Uxbridge, Miss Louisa Rickard, 61. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Addre 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pusiisnens, \€ 
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“AS A LITTLE CHILD.” 


BY CLIO STANLEY. 








%. 
Come into the garden bowers! I am content! 
With this bunch of starry flowers, 
With the golden, sunny hours, 
With my quiet, soft, gray towers, 
Where the birds sing to the flowers. 
I am content. 


II. 
With the violets’ tender blue! I am content! 
Never was there rarer hue, 
Never blue that seemed so true; 
Many flowers bloom for you, 
But for me a very few. 
T am content. 


1m. 
All my eager hands can hold! I am content! 
Sunlight fades, but leaves the gold 
For the hearts alert and bold; 
Ivy covers up the mould 
That seemed once so dark and cold. 
lam content! 


All the good Lord seeth best! I am content! 
With strong confidence in him, 
That no grief can ever dim; 
With a sense of utter loss, 
Save through his beloved cross! 
I am content. 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DAISY’S VISIONS. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE, 





AISY BROWN had one 
pet ambition, over which 
she pondered and dream- 
ed many an hour. She 
wanted to be a heroine— 
todo some great deed— 
to perform some noble 
action. Not that she 
cared to be praised, and 
admired, and _ talked 
about—for Daisy was a 
sweet little modest girl of 
twelve—but that she 
might feel herself some- 
thing akin to those won- 
derful boys and girls, 
about whom she read in 
the histories and story- 
books, How many times 
she followe1 the story of 
the brave little Dutch boy, whore tiny finger hell 
the great flood at buy, and she never failed to sigh, 
as she closed the book, that some such glorious deed 
might not have fallen to her lot. 

I must confess that the little maiden looked upon 
her own everyday life as a very humble and insig- 
nificant affair. There were never any grand catas- 
trophes upon which she could rush, a generous 
saviour, ora guardian angel. All things proceeded 
smoothly in her happy, well-ordered home. Even 
Bridget was jolly and contented, and had no sorrow 
to assuage. No business calamity ever b-fell her fa- 
ther, to allow his little daughter to shine like a sun- 
beam upon his trouble, restoring in some childish 
way the fortune he mourned. No cruel gi) sey ever 
came to steal away her baby brother from his lace- 
hung cradle, so that the brave, intrepid little sister 
might follow, creeping stealthily on the track, amidst 
scenes of peril and horror—(Daisy’s blood would cur- 
dle at the very picturing of such a scene)—and by 
8).me cunning stratagem rescue, and bring him back 
triumphantly to their weeping parents. N-ibody’s 
life was ever in jeopardy where it was possible for her 
to give help; and so Daisy was a commonplace, 
everyday sort of little girl, instead of a beneficent 
heroine, very much to her own disgust. Her friends 
were, some of them, aware of the feverish aspirations 
of the little girl, but as she did not, like some others, 
neglect the little duties lying around her, while sigh- 
ing for some grand employment, they left her undis- 
turbed by reproaches, save that, now and then, her 
mother would gently remark, that it required far 
more heroism and true nobility of soul to live a 
peaceful, even life, than to rush, in the enthusiasm 
of battle, before a-cannon’s mouth; at which Daisy 
was rather incredulous, and wondered very much 
how any one could look at it in suchaway. And 
then she would steal away to her favorite retreat, a 
charming little nook down below her father’s house, 
between a gentle rise of pasture-land, and a tiny 
meadow skirting the edge of a noble pine grove, and 
perching herself on a mossy rock which might have 
served a brownie tor a throne, she would lean her 
head on her hand, and look down into the clear, dark 
water, slipping along through the feathery hassocks, 
and dream and dream over the wonderful things 
she would do, if only the occasion came. 

One day she strayed on beyond the brook, gather- 





ing flower after flower, until her hands were full, | 


and, tempted by the brilliant berries shining out 
from their dainty wreaths of green, where the darling 
little partridge-berry trailed over the soft moss, she 
entered the wood. It was such a lovely, early sum- 
mer day, and the sky was so blue, and the birds so 








“0 no,” returned Daisy, promptly. ‘I can’t go 
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happy, Daisy could not be sad, even over the lack of 
romantic incident in her monotonous life. So she 
went on into the cool shadows of the wood, her eyes 
bright as stars, her face gay with s-oiles, and a glad 
song on her lips. And there she found little white 
blossoms, delicate as lacework, peeping up from pale 
green, shiel-like leaves, and her treasures increased 
80 rapidly, she was fain to tu nble them all into her 
brown-linen apron, and, sitting down to sort them 
over, she determined to make them into bouquets, one 
for her mother, and one for Auntie Nell. 

The task was so absorbing and delightful that 
Daisy’s restlessness was quite subdued, and she was 
80 still and quiet that a squirrel ventured to descend 
from the nut-tree beyond, and skip hastily across 
the mossy ground, and presently a wee brown rabbit 
came gliding through the feathery brakes, paused a 
moment in doubt, aware of the figure there on the 
mossy hillock, but after a cautious sniff, and grave, 
investigating glance, proceeded on his way, and 
Daisy was so intent on deciding whether a great, 
cool-looking violet should nestle against the golden 
petals of a cowslip, or have a delicate lace ruffle trom 
the Svlomen seal, that she discovered nothing of her 
shy, dainty-footed visitors. She did hear, however, 
when there came a fierce, quick step crashing along 
over the dry branches lying beneath the trees, and 
looked up in wondering surprise, for it was very sel- 
dom that she was disturbed in those quiet haunts. 

It was a gentleman, a stranger to Daisy, and she 
sat perfectly still, a little alarmed at the fierce glitter 
of his eye, and the deadly pallor of his face. He did 
not notice her, but, striding onward, flung himself 
down upon thes ground under a small straight pine 
tree beyond, and, covering his face with his trem- 
bling hands, groaned aloud. Then he rose again, in 
that same quick, abrupt fashion, pulled out a small 
rope from his coat pocket, threw one end over the 
lower branch of the tree, made a slip-noose, and 
dropped down again, trembling from head to foot. 

Daisy’s grave, attentive eyes took in all the move- 
ments without tle least idea of the man’s desperate 
intentions. But she saw the pale face, so full of an- 
guish, and heard the bitter groans, and her warm 
little heart was full of compassion. She rose softly 
to her feet, one hand clutching at the apron holding 
her floral treasures, the other outstretched in ten- 
derest appeal, and stepped, noiselessly asa fairy, over 
the mossy ground, and, the first he knew, her light 
touch was on hisarm. He turned as quickly as if a 
bullet bad come thur-ring through the pine boughs 
into that sweet stillness, and his eye was full of wild 
terror. 

“ Are you sick, sir?” asked Daisy, all the earnest- 
ness of her generous little heart beaming on her face, 
and deepening in her voice. ‘I willdo anything I 
can for you.” 

“ Yes,”’? stammered the man, his lips trembling 
over the words, so the child could hardly understand 
them, “ yes, I am sick.” 

How hollow the tone was! how full of terrible, 
terrible despair! 

‘I am very sorry,” said Daisy. ‘ Would you like 
some water from the brook? It is very cool and 
clear. A little tin cup is there, so I could bring you 
some.” . 

He trie:l to answer, but the words would not come, 
so he only nodded. 

Daisy was satisfied with so much, and ran as fast 
as possible, and came hurrying back, her sweet face 
so full of solicitude the man could do no less than 
thank her, as he took the cup. He did not leave a 
single drop. Daisy louked at the empty cup with 
satisfaction. 

“T'll bring you some more, in a minute, sir. I 
thought you would like it, it is so cool and nice.” 

“No, dear child, that was enough. Now you may 
go home,” answered he, still all a tremble. 


home till you are well again. I'll bring some more 
water, and wet my handkerchiet. Mebbe your head 
aches. Mamma always bathes mine, and I can rub 
yours as nicely as can be.” 

And away she trotted for the second dipper of 
water. t On her, return she approached him in the 
most mtherly fashion, and, sopping her cambric 
handkerchief into the dipper, she litted it to his head, 
which she could reach, because he was sitting down, 
his back against the tree, and with patient persever- 
ance she bathed and bathed, until at last, with a 
tremulous sigh, he said: 

“Thank you, dear. That will do. 
quite cured now.” 

“ And are you cured everywhere? Are you sure 
you are quite well everyway?” persisted Daisy, be- 
cause there was still that paleness on his cheek. 

He could not answer that question with the truth- 
ful eye of Daisy on his face,so he asked another, 
instead of giving answer. 

“What are you doing here, in this lonely wood, 
such alittle girl as yOu?” 

“*T have been getting flowers; making a bouquet, 
you know, for my mother,” answered Daisy. “ Didn’t 
you get flowers for your mother when you was a little 
boy 9” 

What a question for that moment! 

““Ah my God, have mercy upon me! Yes, child; 
yes, I did,” broke with sobs from his heaving breast. 
“*O, if | could go back—if the world could only be so 
beautiful again, and I so innocent!” 

Daisy did not understand his meaning in the least, 
but she spoke quickly from the thought the words 
gave her: 

“I don’t think the world was any more beautiful 


My head is 





And were your violets handsomer ones than these?” 
And she held up the bouquet proudly. 

He looked at them wistfully. What visions did 
they bring to him, those blue wood vir lets, like the 
blossoms he bad plucked in his innocent boyhood? 
Daisy never guessed what rush of emotion stifled bis 
voice so that answer was impossible, but sbe saw the 
hot tears brimming in his eyes. 

“You may have this bouquet, sir,” said she; “ you 
may carry it to your mother.” 

‘My mother! Child, child, she has been in her 
grave these twenty years.” 

“0,” answered Daisy, catching her breath, “ no 
wonder you cry. Howl pity you! But she is in 
heaven, isn’t she?” ° 

“ Yes yes, she is in heaven. She is an angel, if any 
one can be,” he returned, quickly. 

“Then sbe loves you now, an sees you. Mamma 
says she believes the angels watch us.” 

The man shuddered, glanced up at the rope 


dangling from the tree just over his head, and cover- 


ed his face with his hands. Dear little Daisy for a 
moment was quite uncertain what more she could 
say in comfort, but her compassionate heart was not 
satistied to go and leave him yet. , 

‘¢ Mamma says, too, that if we are good, we shall, 
one day, allof us go to heaven, and find all those 
who have gone before us. I shall see my baby bro- 
ther then, and you will have your mother again. 
And that makes it easier to bear, don’t it?” 

To her astonishment she was suddenly seized, and 
covered with a wild rain of tears and tremulous 
kisses. 

“Child, child, I believe you. My mother watches 
me from heaven. She sent you to saveme. The 
scales have dropped from my eyes. It is a beautiful 
world still, and I, who was going to play a coward’s 
part, to shirk a little trouble, and perplexity, anJ dis- 
grace, will go back to it, and be a man.”’ 

He did not seem to be talking to her now, for, 
though his hands still held her firmly, his eyes were 
lifted upward where the deep blue of the sky showed 
through the pine branches. That deadly pallor had 
gone out of his face, a soft flush crept over his 
cheeks, and the tears had washed away from his 


eyes that glassy, despairing look of fevered despera- | 


tion. Daisy was too much awed now to speak, but 
she held up the violets timidly. He kissed the hand 
that offered them, and answered: 

‘‘ Yes, dear child, I will have the flowers. I will 
take them to a little girl of mine, and tell her that 
the generous hand which gave them restores also to 
her a father’s love and care.” 

He put the bouquet carefully into his coat pocket, 
the one where the little coil of rope had lain, cut 
down the rope from the branch, and, with a shudder, 
flung it far into the underbrush. Then he turned to 
Daisy. The child, without understanding wholly, 
perceived what new resolution had restored to him 
the dignity of his manhood, how his form was once 
more erect, and free from the burden which had 
weighed it down, how his eye shone clear and calm. 

**Come, my little deliverer, let us go away from 
here. Let us return home; you, the dear lamb which 
has never strayed from the safe fold, I, the penitent 
prodigal, seeking my Father’s forgiveness.” 

At the path which led over to the highway he 
paused to ask: 

‘*TIs that your father’s house up above the meadow, 
little one?” 

* Yes sir; and I must follow up the wall to the Jane.” 

“ Good-by, then. God bless you, my child! Some- 
time, when you are old enough to understand, you 
shall know what good deed you have done to-day,” 
and kissing her again, he put her over the wall, and 
went himself, with great strides, over the fields 
toward the highway. 

Daisy, with her one remaining bouquet, ran gayly 
home. She forgot to tell her story upon her arrival, 
for she found visitors,and among them a favorite 
cousin, with whom she was directly exploring the 
attractions of her baby-house, and busy in dressing 
dolls. That evening, however, her father called her 
into his library, out of which a stranger had just 
taken his departure. He held out his arms with a 
playful smile, but there was something bright glis- 
tening on his eyelash. Daisy sprang into them, nest- 
ling her head against his shoulder, returning his 
caresses with interest. 

“Well, my Daisybud, what sort of a day has it 
been?” he asked 

“A very nice day, papa. Cousin Nannie and I 
played all the afternoon long, and we had a picnic 
for our dolls, and we read trom the fairy-book, and 
O, papa, I’m going to spend a whole day at Nannie’s 
house, mother promised that I should.” 

How wide and bright the eyes were! and the red 
lips were so dimpling in smiles, papa kissed them a 
dozen times. 

‘Well, pet, that was the afternoon. I’m a little 
surprised a young lady, who has such longings for 
heroic deeds, can tind so much pleasure in dollies, 
though I can’t say 1’m sorry about it. But Nannie 
didn’t come till afternoon; where were yuu in the 
morning, Daisy?” ; 

**O yes; why, papa, I’d almost furgotten,” returned 
Daisy, eagerly. ‘I went down to my brook in the 
meadow, and then I hunted in the woods for par- 
tridge-berries. And O papa, there was a man there, 
and he looked so sick—so very sick! and I brought 
him water, and helped him to be better, and then I 
gave him some of my flowers, and he seemed pleased 
with me, and kissed me ever so many times.” 

Her father’s face was gravely attentive. 





then. I’m sure it is as beautiful as can be now. 
Only look up, and see how pretty the sky looks! 


“And what else, Daisy? Did you understand ft 
all, my child?” 


ee 


The grave, wide eyes showed him she had told him 
all her impressions of the scene. 

“What else? why, we talked about his mother’s 
being in heaven, and then he threw away the rope, 
and we came home.” 

* And you did not know what the rope was for?” 

Eyes and mouth now were both round as rings. 

“Why, no, papa. I’m sure I conldn’t think,” 

“Never mind, then. But my Daisy was a brave, 
kind little girl. That gentleman has been here talk- 
ing with me. And when mawma heard the story he 
came to tell, she made known to me all the wild 
visions which dance in this little brain about doing 
good in some very wonderful and extraordinary 
manner. And she hinted that this same little girl 
held a rather disdainful opinion of her present sphere 
of usefulness. So I have called you, Daisy, to tell 
you of something which yon will never forget, nor 
cease to thank Heaven for. This poor gentleman hal 
met with a great dea! of trouble—some which he 
could not help, and some which he brought upon 
himself. One false step brought on untold misery; 
and at last it seemed to him his burden was more 
than he could bear. He was so very wretche4, so 
wild with his anguish, that he formed a very wicked 
and desperate determination. My child, had you not 
come to him, that rcps would have executed its 
deadly mission. Darling, darling, look upon your 
hopes as blest with richest fruition, for you have 
saved a human soul from the most terrible of crimes. 
You have restored to a poor little child the father it 
needs and loves. Best of all you bave brought back 
to the Heavenly Father’s forgiveness an erring fellow- 
creature. My little Daisy, put away your unreal 
dreams of romance, and be glad and thankful over 
this true and blessed experience!” 

He kissed her, with something of the gentleman’s 
solemnity of manner, and Daisy went away to her 
bed in a tender awe, a sweet content, which she will 
always remember, and whose gladners was quite be- 
yond even the heroic rescue from robber or gipsey 
about which she had dreamed so much. 
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LOGIC FOR SCHOOLS. 

“First class in phvsiology stand up.” thundered 
the schoolmaster. ‘ When is a man not a man?” 

“When he’s a bed.” 

“Next.” 

‘When he’s a wake.” 

“Next.” 

‘¢ When he’s a blow in his nose.” 

‘*Next.”” 

‘When he’s a comb in his hair.” 

“ Next.” 

“When he’s a pare in his nails.” 

iii Next.” 

‘¢ When he’s a twist in his mustache.” 

iii Next.” 

“When he’s a pick in his teeth.” 

‘* Next.” 

‘When he’s a wink in his eye.” 

“Next.” 

“When he’s a button in his clothes.” 

“ Next.” 

‘When he’s a swallow in his hasb.”’ 

Next.” 

‘¢ When he’s a scratch in his ear.” 

* Next.” 

** When be’s a bolt in the door.” 

“ Right, my boy, you may go up tothe head. Now, 
at what time in the morning does every man solilo- 
quize?” 

*¢ When he’s a dressing himeelf.” 

“Right. When is a white man a nigger?” 

*‘ When he’s a black in his boots ” 

** When is an American a foreigner?” 

“‘ When he’s a rushin (Russian) out of the house.” 

** What torture can a toper best endure?” 

* Being brandied.” 

“That'll do. I guess you'll pass examination. 
Now go and plague the girls as much as you please.” 





POWER OF FAITH. 


An old lady was one night reading that passage in 
the Bible which speaks of the faith that can remove 
mountains. 

Now there was behind her humble dwelling a high 
hill, which hid the nearest village from her view. 
, She had often wished that this hill might be taken 

away; 8o before retiring she prayed that it might be 
| removed, because she had faith that it would be 
done. But in the morning when she arose she lifted 
the curtain, and lo, the movntain was still there. 
Then the old lady said to her son: 

“Just as I expected, John, the ojd hill stands 
there yet.” r 
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' MINOR JOKES. 

“Woman is a delusion!” exclaimed a crusty old 
bachelor, to a witty young lady. “And man is al- 
ways hugging some delusion or other,” was the quick 
reply. 

Recently, in giving an account of an inquest, it 
was stated, ‘‘ The deceased bore an accidental c 1ar- 
acter, and the jury rendered a verdict of excellent 
death.” 

A certain deacon, being accustomed to snore while 
asleep in church, received the following polite note: 








some persons in the neighborhood of his pew would 
like to hear the text.” 





ee Sesser: 
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—‘* Deacon Smith is requested not to commence | 
snoring to-morrow until the sermon is begun, 48 | 
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CUT DOWN LIKE THE GRAS: 


BY EDITH RIVERS. 


E are about starting « 
long raid—the last of ©: 
war. Should you not)... , 
from me, think pot th: , 
have forgotten thee; 


will be impossible.” 


in my soldier-corres): - 
dence. What patriotic 
of eighteen, with neithe: -. 
ther, brother, nor sw. . 
heart in the glorious a: . 
of freedom, did not lax, «: 
ate in one, if not a dozen 

I read the last clause « 
again, What wasiteme . , 
ing? It was plain enough—and gallant—as all! . 
gentlemen know how to be. The intercourse wh. , 
had been so much to me was at an end—had pas ... 
into oblivion—on one side, at least. And why n. 
The object indicated in his advertisement—* mut 
improvement, and the enlivening of the dull hour . 
the camp fire ’’—had been achieved. Theimprovem ... | 
hud been mine. He—possibly—had been begui - 
from deeper and lees welcoiwne thoughts by my li, . 
words and unquestioned sincerity. He would b.. 
mein gratefal remembrance. That was all! 8: 
he would be at home in his native city, where the , 
of meeting kindred and acquaintances would oblit: . 
ate much that he had suffered and enjoyed dur. ., 
the four years of trial and triumph. He had not. . 
ther need of me. What right had I to complai 
Each letter had been a dignified visit of courte: , 
At times he had unbent and spoken of his prive.. , 
history, giving me a momentary glimpse of the saci .. 
emotions of his heart uader the painful experien - 
of life. Was it at all strange? He was possessed 
the common feelings of humanity. 1 had written 
him with a trankness of which | was wholly inca; 
ble in personal intercourse. Cuuld he have done |: 
than replied to me kindly? 

It is all right. 
again and again between my shut teeth, as 1 wa - 


‘ 


’ 


2p bis letters in a compact bundle, with a picture «| 


his fine intellectual face inside. I sealed up t' 
packet, placed it fh the remotest corner of my lear 
frequented bureau drawer, and at the same mome 
swung to, with « bound, the door to that inner char 
ber of my heart, to which this unknown being he’ 
the key. I knew it less then than afterward. 

There was enough still, yet unexplored, in the ou 
side world. A party of gay friends were to spend tl 
summer, now rapidly approaching, at a waterin : 
place. My mother insisted I was growing pale ar 
languid, and needed the inspiration of livelier sceu 
I assented gladly. The old home, from which a fur 
father, loving brothers, and a twin sister had go 
out Lo return no more, had taken on a deeper lone 
ness, 

The season proved a succession of gayeties. I ma. 
many acquaintances among the fashionable. Ne' 
faces greeted me almost daily from different parte 
the country. A pair of gleaming, black eyes, or 
cluster of waving locks, bad power to send the blov 
back to my heart, and leave my cheek of an ashe 
palenese. The pronunciation of the name restore 
me instantly to calmness. The next moment foun 
me in the fall tide of girlish merriment, and eager «: 
the foremost in the pursuit «f fon and frolic. 
received a letter from my mother. 

“ Your old friend and playmate, Hanson Bennet! 
has returned from his travels, and is now on « viv) 
to his early home. He wil! pase a week or two wit! 
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1t was the closing pase 4" : 





* Cesperaie determinat 
XV. to him, that rope 
wily mission. a * 
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1 wont be a fool!” Irepeated'' > . 
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while life shall last, tu, 





